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ing  link  with  the  colonies,  where  such  links 
are  neither  many  nor  strong.  Instead  of 
there  having  been  a  great  loss  of  prestige 
to  the  crown  through  the  death  of  Queen 
Victoria,  as  many  people  used  to  predict, 
just  the  opposite  result  has  been  obtained. 
The  throne  is  more  firmly  established  to¬ 
day  than  it  was  during  some  of  the  years 
when  the  good  queen  herself  sat  upon  it. 
It  takes  long  acquaintance  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people  to  see  into  their  devotion  to 
the  throne  and  their  loyalty  to  the  person 
of  the  Sovereign.  And  this  devotion  on 
the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
which  used  to  be  largely  accounted  for  as 
reverence  for  a  good  old  lady,  has  by  no 
means  shown  any  sign  of  diminution  since 
the  crown  has  come  to  a  man,  and  to  a  man 
whose  mode  of  life  would  at  least  not  be 
supposed  to  make  him  popular  with  the  great 
Nonconformist  conscience. 

Here  comes  to  the  throne  a  man  who  had 
been  trained  to  the  trade  of  royalty  from 
his  earliest  years.  The  death  of  his  father 
had  brought  him  forward  when  most  young 
princes  are  still  students  or  working  sol¬ 
diers.  And  if  he  had  not  escaped  the  temp¬ 
tation  of  his  position,  neither  did  he  miss 


ENTLEMEN  — the 
King!” 

This  world-circulat¬ 
ing  toast,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  British  flag 
to  every  comer  of  the 
earth  and  which  unites 
British  people  wherever 
they  are  found — how 
it  will  girdle  the  earth 
together  during  this 
month  of  June.  So 
here’s  a  health  unto 
His  Majesty !  Long  may  he  live  and  reign  ! 

When  the  present  German  Emperor  first 
came  to  the  throne,  he  is  quoted  as  having 
said  privately  that  it  was  very  hard  at  this 
day  and  date  to  be  an  emperor  at  all,  but 
as  he  had  to  try  he  was  going  to  be  as  much 
of  a  real  emperor  as  possible.  And  judging 
them  to  be  reasonable  beings,  I  have  always 
given  his  brother  sovereigns  credit  for  some 
such  sentiment,  hidden  deep  in  their  own 
consciences. 

So,  in  spite  of  its  political  impotency,  one 
must  not  minimize  the  usefulness  of  the 
British  Crown.  In  fact,  it  grows  more 
necessary  every  year.  It  furnishes  a  bind¬ 
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its  opportunities.  For  forty  years  he  had 
represented  the  crown  on  most  public  oc¬ 
casions.  And  the  mere  record  of  this 
labor  would  show  it  could  not  have  been 
other  than  advantageous.  A  large  volume, 
published  some  years  ago,  contained  a  col¬ 
lection  of  the  speeches  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  over  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 


The  slightest  reading  of  the  volume  would 
show  discourses  reaching  from  purely  social 
occasions  to  the  gatherings  of  the  greatest 
scientific  bodies,  the  celebration  of  national 
victories,  the  crowning  of  industrial  achieve¬ 
ments.  And  while  no  one  would  claim 
great  eloquence  or  learning,  or  any  promi¬ 
nent  characteristic  for  the  utterances,  no 
man,  even  if  he  learned  them  by  rote,  could 
have  delivered  them  all  uninfluenced.  Yet 


the  King  is  not  what  might  be  called  an 
intellectual  man.  Like  his  mother,  he  has 
more  of  what  is  called  common  sense.  His 
brilliant  father’s  powers  seem  to  have  de¬ 
scended  mainly  to  the  eldest  daughter- 
the  late  Empress  of  Germany.  The  others 
of  the  Kin^s  brothers  and  sisters  are  of 
the  stolid,  not  to  say  heavy  stock  descend¬ 
ing  from  the  days  of  Farmer 
George  at  Windsor.  This 
must  not  be  taken  to  say 
the  King  is  a  stupid  man 
— far  from  it — he  is  bright, 
amusing,  quick  to  see  a  joke 
and  quick  to  make  one. 
.\nd  while  in  no  way  a  hand¬ 
some  man,  there  has  always 
been  something  winning  in 
his  manner,  sympathetic  in 
his  smile,  which  compels 
popularity. 

But  even  this  personal 
charm  cannot  account  for 
the  King’s  popularity  with 
the  people.  I  think  he  has 
won  them  with  his  lack  of 
pretension  :  he  desires  to 
appear  a  simple  English 
gentleman,  neither  savant 
nor  w’ar  lord,  neither  auto¬ 
crat  nor  automaton.  There 
was  a  world  of  strength  in 
the  homely  life  of  Queen 
Victoria.  Herratherdowdy 
court  found  its  counter¬ 
part  in  middle-class  homes 
throughout  the  British  Em¬ 
pire,  and  the  people  were 
proud  of  the  fact,  although 
international  relations  and 
home  trade  may  have  suf¬ 
fered  in  consequence.  It 
is  certainly  far  from  the 
King’s  aim  or  pleasure  to 
continue  this  aspect ;  in¬ 
deed,  he  intends  to  make 
his  court  the  most  brilliant 
in  the  world.  But  he  must  know  that  as  a 
man  who  does  not  conceal  his  kinship  with 
his  countrymen,  who  lets  people  know  that 
he  likes  what  other  men  like,  he  touches 
the  popular  chord.  The  King  as  a  racing 
man  wins  at  once  the  devotion  of  the 
greatest  racing  people  of  the  world.  As  a 
keen  yachtsman  every  British  waterman 
around  the  world  swears  by  him.  He 
shoots,  he  fishes,  he  raises  fine  stock,  he 
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goes  to  the  play,  or  he  has  his  dinner  and 
his  quiet  rubber  of  bridge  at  home,  just 
like  any  other 
man  of  his  day : 
nothing  to  ex¬ 
cess,  but  all 
with  a  good 
humor  that  car¬ 
ries  everything 
before  it. 

The  slightest 
information 
upon  the  care 
which  the  King 
is  now  bestow-  • 
ing  upon  his 
he  a  It  h ,  his 
strict  attention 
to  diet,  and  his 
determination 
to  keep  himself 
as  fit  as  possi¬ 
ble  will  give 
the  lie  direct 
to  all  stories  of 
excess  or  dis¬ 
sipation  of  any 
kind. 

One  of  the 
most  remark¬ 
able  things 
about  the  King 
before  he  came 
to  the  throne, 
and  when  he  did 
lead  what  could 
not  be  called  a 
quiet  life,  was 
his  unfailing 
dignity.  Of  all 
the  stories  one 
used  to  hear  of 
the  Prince  of 
Wales,  one 
never  heard 
that  he  was  un¬ 
dignified.  It  re¬ 
quires  some 
training  on  the 
part  of  a  cour¬ 
tier  to  learn 
never  to  forget 
the  dignity  of 
the  King’s  per-  queen  Alexandra  in  fancy 
son.  He  may 

take  you  by  the  arm,  he  may  call  you  by  your 
first  name  or  some  nickname,  but  you  must 


never  in  return  take  any  kind  of  similar 
liberty.  An  incident  illustrating  this  can  e 
to  my  notii  e 
very  recently. 
A  young  man  in 
the  government 
service,  son  of 
a  distinguish)  d 
father,wasac(  i- 
dentally  thrown 
into  the  King’s 
company  last 
summer  on  tlie 
Continent.  Tlie 
boy  was  mm  h 
of  a  buffoon, 
very  amusing, 
and  the  King 
seemed  to  take 
quite  a  fancy 
to  him.  Every 
one  thought  the 
young  man’s 
fortune  was 
made.  But  it 
seems  that  one 
day  he  so  far 
forgot  himself 
as  to  tap  the 
King  on  the 
back  in  a  famil¬ 
iar  way.  Next 
day  the  young 
man  was  sent 
home,  and  he  is 
still  in  dire  dis¬ 
grace.  On  the 
other  hand, 
those  people 
who  predicted 
when  the  King 
came  to  the 
throne  he  would 
be  a  second 
Henry  V.,  and 
that  old  friends 
would  be  for¬ 
gotten  and  new 
and  more  digni¬ 
fied  intimacies 
established, 
have  been  quite 
false  prophets. 

DRESS  AS  MARGARET  OP  VALOIS.  The  King  IlSS 

seemed  to  make 
an  effort  to  be  particularly  courteous  to  his 
old  friends,  and  for  at  least  a  year  past  has 
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been  dining  quietly 
with  one  or  another 
of  them  whenever 
he  was  in  London. 

There  are  many 
stories  current  as  to 
the  King's  kindli¬ 
ness.  It  seems  that 
the  late  queen  was 
so  great  a  stickler 
for  ceremony  that 
she  was  often  almost 
cruel.  I  remember 
hearing,  at  the  time 
of  one  of  her  jubi¬ 
lees,  how,  in  receiv¬ 
ing  addresses,  she 
liad  stood  perfectly 
.>Jtill,  while  a  very 
aged  gentleman,  the 
former  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  for  in- 
.stance,  had  to  be 
as.sisted  to  and  from 
a  kneeling  position 
before  her.  I  remember,  at  the  time,  how 
people  blamed  her,  saying  that  she  might 
have  shown  a  little  kindness  in  forgiving 
these  old  men  the  full  measure  of  their  duty. 
This  is  particularly  brought  to  mind  because. 


lately,  the  King, 
upon  similar  occa¬ 
sions,  has  always  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  that 
decrepit  old  gentle¬ 
men  should  not  be 
asked  to  kneel.  The 
King  is  always  most 
gallant  where  wo¬ 
men  are  concerned ; 
he  played  the  most 
dutiful  of  sons  to 
his  mother,  and  his 
devoted  courtesy  to 
Queen  Alexandra 
whenever  they  are 
together  in  public  is 
very  noticeable.  As 
a  father,  too,  he  has 
the  best  of  records : 
his  children  and  his 
grandchildren  are 
devoted  to  him. 
There  has  never  been 
the  slightest  chance 
of  any  revival  of  the  old  interminable  feuds 
between  the  throne  and  the  heir  apparent. 

There  is  enough  work  connected  with 
this  royal  office  to  take  all  the  strength  of 
even  a  younger  man.  The  trade  by  which 
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THE  STATE  COACH  IN  WHICH  THE  KING  AND  yUEEN  WILL  DRIVE  TO  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


I  THE  ROYAL  YACHT,  “BRITANNIA." 

,  a  year  ahead,  to  the  very  hour  of  dining ;  lame,  and  deaf,  and  nearly  sixty  years  old. 

this  almost  makes  a  man  into  a  machine.  “  And  oh,”  she  said,  “  Bertie  will  make  us 
But  he  is  determined  to  do  it  thoroughly,  all  work  so  hard.” 

moreover,  that  those  about  him  should  do  Of  course  this  was  only  overwrought 
as  well.  There  is  a  little  story  significant  nervousness,  and  the  Queen  looks  as  lovely 
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THE  KING  AT  TWENTY-ONE. 


aiul  as  fair  and  bright  as  ever.  But  she 
was  right  about  one  thing.  They  all  have 
to  work  hard.  She  must  receive  visitors 


or  deputations  of  important  women  nearly 
every  day.  She  visits  hospitals  and  drives 
for  an  hour  in  the  park  every  afternoon 
she  is  in  town,  incessantly  bowing  and  smil¬ 
ing  to  the  insatiable  multitude  that  gathers 


Perhaps  never  before,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  George  IV.,  has  there  been  an 
English  king  so  well  informed  as  to  the 
details,  the  pageantry  so  interw'oven  with 
royal  life.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  man 
in  the  service  of  the  government  who 
knows  so  much  about  uniforms,  where  this 
medal  should  be  worn,  how  that  ribbon. 
Unlucky  the  officer  or  official  who  appears 


KING  EDWARD  AT  THIRTY. 


THE  king’s  latest  PICTURE. 


WINDSOR  CASTLE,  FROM  THE  THAMES. 

in  the  wrong  uniform,  or  even  with  a  subject  of  the  Coronation  celebration,  it 

decoration  hanging  in  the  wrong  place ;  will  be  a  show  the  like  of  which  has  not 

the  King  will  at  once  see  it  and  send  some  been  seen  since  that  with  which  the  then 

one  to  correct  it.  His  eyes  are  said  to  be  first  gentleman  of  Europe  said  he  would 

very  sharp  in  this  direction.  Lord  Beacons-  make  the  world  blink  its  eyes.  Alas  !  poor 
field  used  to  tell  a  story  of  how,  in  the  gentleman,  he  and  his  crowning  are  mow  so 
hurry  of  dressing  for  a  levee  on  a  dark  day,  far  from  first  as  to  be  last.  Actually,  at 
his  servant  put  on  him  the  navy  blue  Madame  Tussaud’s  wax  works  may  be  seen 
trousers  of  some  university  chancellorship,  “  the  authentic,  self-same,  and  original  ” 
instead  of  the  black  ones,  for  the  Foreign  Coronation  robes,  worn  by  Ceorge  IV. 
Office  uniform.  They  did  not  discover  the  Still,  nothing  to  make  this  Coronation  a 
error  until  too  late  to  change  again,  and  so  success  has  been  left  undone.  Westminster 
Dizzy  went  shrinking  into  the  throne  room,  .4bbey  has  been  given  over  to  carpenters 
hoping  to  hide  his  blue  legs  behind  others,  and  decorators,  and  every  cranny,  to  the 
but  the  Prince  saw  the  trouble  at  once,  and  utmost  comer,  will  be  made  to  hold  a  seat, 
laughingly  said  to  him,  “Come  out,  you  Those  people  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
are  caught ;  and  for  punishment  you  shall  them  will  sit  in  them  for  twelve  hours 
stand  here  by  me  in  full  view,  a  wonderful  let  us  hope  they  will  enjoy  it.  Surely,  to 
combination  of  learning  and  diplomacy.”  this  the  dim  old  Abbey  must  be  well  ac- 
No  doubt,  with  his  eye  to  detail  and  with  customed — it  has  seen  so  many  crownings, 
the  careful  study  he  has  been  giving  to  the  so  many  reigns  begun,  so  many  end. 


STOlUES  OF  THE  KINO. 

King  EDWARD  VII.  was  bom  on  val  custom  was  so  far  evaded  that  they  were 
November  9,  1841,  at  Buckingham  in  an  adjoining  room  with  the  door  open. 
Palace,  in  I^ndon.  As  is  always  As  soon  as  the  infant  was  taken  into  the 
necessary  at  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  arms  of  the  nurse,  Mrs.  Lily,  the  Duke  of 
throne,  the  chief  ministers  of  state  had  to  Wellington,  unable  to  conceal  his  impa- 
be  present  in  the  room.  In  this  case  mediae-  tience,  mshed  forward  and  asked,  “  Is  it  a 
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THE  CORONATION  CHAIR  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


boy  ?  ”  “  It’s  a  Prince,  your  Orace,”  an¬ 
swered  the  offended  woman. 


The  marriage  of 
King  hldward  and 
l^ueen  .41exandra  was 
the  first  royal  mar¬ 
riage  which  had  been 
celebrated  in  St. 
(leorge’s  Chapel 
since  that  of  Henry 
1.,  in  1120-1121. 
The  young  married 
couple  at  once  set 
up  housekeeping  at 
Marlborough  House, 
in  town,  and  at  Sand¬ 
ringham,  in  Norfolk. 
At  first  they  lived  in 
the  old  house  on  the 
Sandringham  estate, 
and,  as  an  evidence 


of  the  affection  with  which  Queen  Alexandra 
regarded  the  house  in  which  the  first  part 
of  her  married  life  was  spent,  when  the 
present  mansion  at  Sandringham  was  built 
she  begged  that  her  boudoir  in  the  new 
house  might  be  made  an  exact  reproduction 
of  that  in  the  old.  This  is  a  marked  trait 
even  now.  For  it  is  said  that  the  Queen  is 
nearly  heartbroken  at  having  to  leave  Marl¬ 
borough  House,  where  all  her  life  in  Eng¬ 
land  has  been  spent,  for  the  much  less 
comfortable  Buckingham  Palace.  Among 
the  very  first  visitors  entertained  at  Sand¬ 
ringham  by  the  royal  bride  and  groom  was 
Dean  Stanley,  who  spent  Easter  with  them 
there,  after  their  marriage.  He  writes : 
“  On  the  evening  of  Easter  eve,  the  Princess 
came  to  me  in  a  comer  of  the  drawing-room 
with  her  prayer-book,  and  I  went  through 
the  communion  service  with  her,  explaining 
the  peculiarities  and  the  likenesses  and 
differences  to  and  from  the  Danish  service. 

She  was  most  simple 
and  fascinating.” 


King  Edward, 
from  childhood,  has 
always  shown  the 
keenest  interest  in 
fires  and  firemen. 
Of  all  the  entertain¬ 
ments  provided  for 
him  by  the  city  of 
New  York,  he  has 
most  often  remem¬ 
bered  and  says  he 
most  enjoyed  a  pa¬ 
rade  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Fire  Depart¬ 
ment,  in  his  honor. 
There  were  6,000 
firemen  in  uniform, 
and  all,  save  those 
in  charge  of  ropes 
and  tillers,  bore 
torches.  It  was  a 
great  spectacle,  and 
the  Prince,  as  he 
looked  at  the  bril¬ 
liant  display  in  Madi¬ 
son  Square,  cried  re¬ 
peatedly  :  “  This  is 
for  me ;  this  is  all  for 
me!”  with  unaffected 
glee.  During  many 
years  of  his  life  he 
used  to  be  informed 


The  first  meeting  of  the  future  King  with 
the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark  took 
place  at  Heidelberg  in  September,  1861, 
when  the  Danish  Princess  and  her  father 
were  on  their  way  to  join  one  of  those  famous 
family  gatherings  at  Rumpenheim.  From 
this  old  Hessian  palace  the  late  Duchess  of 
Teck  wrote  the  following  story:  “  As  soon  as 
.Uix  arrived,  all  we  girls  gathered  around 
her  to  hear  about  her  meeting  with  Bertie, 
for  we  all  understood  that  if  both  were 
)  (leased  it  was  to  be  in  the  end  important. 
I'here  was  much  excitement  and  teasing  of 
Alix,  but  at  last  she  startled  us  all  by 
laughingly  saying:  ‘Well,  I’ve  got  him.’ 
■  What  ?  ’  we  all  screamed,  thinking,  of 
course,  that  everything  had  been  arranged. 
‘  Here  he  is,’  she  said,  pulling  a  photograph 
from  her  pocket.  Of  course  she  had  turned 
the  joke  on  us.” 

It  is  certain  that 
after  this  meeting 
all  other  negotia¬ 
tions  were  broken 
off,  including  one 
concerning  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  German 
royal  house.  There 
was  never  any  fur¬ 
ther  question  af¬ 
ter  the  Prince  had 
once  met  the  beau¬ 
tiful  Danish  Prin¬ 


cess. 
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whenever  a  really  big  blaze  was  signalled, 
and  he  has  attended,  incognito,  most  of  the 
big  fires  in  London  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  influence  which  the 
King  exerts 
in  the  gov¬ 
ernment  re¬ 
lates  to  for¬ 
eign  affairs, 
and  it  is 
here  that  in 
his  advisory 
capacity  he 
can  be  of 
most  assist¬ 
ance  to  Min¬ 
isters.  He 
has  a  1  - 
ways  shown 
great  tact 
in  regard  to 
foreign  sus- 
ceptibili- 
ties,  and 
frequently 
exerts  him¬ 
self  to  im¬ 
prove  in¬ 
ternational 
relations. 

His  conduct 
during  the 
Venezuela 
controversy 
is  well  re¬ 
membered. 

He  not  only 
gave  public 
expression 
to  his  hopes 
that  the 
happy  rela¬ 
tions  be¬ 
tween  Eng¬ 
land  and  the 
United 
States 
should  not 
be  disturb¬ 
ed,  but  he  broke  a  long-standing  rule  and  went 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Hayard,  the  American  Am¬ 
bassador,  as  an  evidence  of  good  feeling. 

No  doubt  both  the  King  and  Queen  show 
to  their  best  as  a  country  squire  and  lady 


of  the  manor.  Their  beautiful  Norfolk 
home  is  an  ideal  country  place,  and  all  who 
are  so  lucky  as  to  be  asked  to  visit  there 
come  away  charmed  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  life.  Here  is  an  account  of  life  there, 
written  by  a  lady  visitor :  “  Whenever  I 

went  to  San¬ 
dringham  I 
never  failed 
to  spend  a 
pleasant 
evening, and 
received 
more  cour¬ 
tesy  from 
my  illustri¬ 
ous  host and 
hostess 
than  from 
any  house  1 
was  ever  in. 
The  Prince 
is  noted  for 
his  powers 
of  enter¬ 
tainment 
and  exer¬ 
tion  to  make 
every  one 
enjoy  them- 
8  elves. 
When  a 
house  party 
is  expected 
he  superin¬ 
tends  the 
arran  ge- 
ments,  and 
remembers 
particular 
tastes  and 
pursuits  of 
the  guests. 
A  gouty 
squire,  who 
once  grum¬ 
bled  at  hav¬ 
ing  to  go, 
was  com¬ 
pletely  mol¬ 
lified  at  find¬ 
ing  a  room  prepared  for  him  on  the  ground 
floor,  the  Prince  thinking  he  would  prefer  it. 
The  effect  of  a  visit  to  Sandringham  upon  a 
certain  orderof  Radicals,  whoare  treated  with 
the  greatest  deference,  is  perfectly  astound¬ 
ing.  It  acts  as  a  patent  conjuring  machine 
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— a  republican  stuffed  in  at  one  end,  a  cour-  his  coffin — the  final  tribute  of  the  crown 
tier  squeezed  out  at  the  other.  At  Sandring-  to  the  great  empire  maker, 
ham,  festivities  are  so  arranged  that  all 

classes  can  share  in  them.  ...”  An  American  writer,  who  had  brought 

While  the  King  often  sat  in  Parliament  against  the  King  the  charge  of  excessive 
as  a  peer,  he  is  never  known  to  have  voted  devotion  to  mere  amusement,  received  a 
save  for  one  bill — the  perennial  effort  to  letter  from  the  Private  Secretary,  in  which 
make  marriage  with  a  deceased  wife’s  sister  is  the  following : 

legal  in  England.  He  has  successfully  kept  “  The  Prince  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
himself  clear  of  all  political  entanglements,  you  are  a  little  hard  and  unjust  upon  him  in 
at  the  same  time  not  hesitating  to  show  his  your  book  ;  he  says  unjust,  because  you 
partiality  for  various  public  men.  Both  he  evidently  wrote  the  book  without  knowing 
and  his  wife  were  particularly  devoted  to  his  real  character.  There  are  many  things 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gladstone,  and  it  was  from  which  he  is  obliged  to  do  w’hich  the  outside 
this  association  that  it  used  to  be  said  that  world  w'ould  call  pleasure  and  amusements ; 
the  Prince  was  a  Liberal.  On  the  other  they  are,  however,  often  anything  but  a 
hand  they  were  always  as  frank  in  their  source  of  amusement  to  him,  though  his 
friendship  and  great  admiration  for  the  position  demands  that  every  year  he  should 
late  Cecil  Rhodes.  When  the  South  Afri-  go  through  a  certain  round  of  social  duties 
can  was  blackballed  at  the  Travellers’  Club  w’hich  bore  him  to  death.  But,  while  fully 
the  King  publicly  withdrew  from  member-  recording  those  social  plea.sures,  you  pass 
ship  there.  .4nd  when  Mr.  Rhodes  died,  very  lightly  over  all  the  more  serious  occu- 
the  Queen  sent  a  wreath  to  be  placed  on  pations  of  his  life.” 


^^^aWing  oj^eorge 


By  E.  Crayton  McCants. 


Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Williams. 


handled  the  reins 

and  chirruped  to 
Old  Dan,  the  mule,  and  sang  lusty  snatches 
of  a  corn-shucking  song  as  they  rode  down 
along  the  long  stretch  of  road  between  the 
stabl)le-land  and  the  cotton. 

Master  and  man  were  the  Sheriff  and 
Speckled  George,  and  they  had  been  master 
and  man  since  the  Sheriff,  a  red-headed 
white  boy,  had  led  the  freckled-faced  quad¬ 
roon-mulatto  in  daring  forays  into  unguarded 
melon  patches  and  the  orchards  that  lay  at 
hand. 


Master  and  man — that  was  the  way  the 
Sheriff  and  Speckled  George  thought  of  it. 
No  theory  of  social  equality  would  suit  these 
men  of  the  old  regime.  Each  claimed  his 
racial  distinction,  and  each  scorned  a  newly- 
fashioned  notion.  But  who  could  cavil  at 
such  an  obvious,  such  an  orthodox,  relation 
as  that  of  master  and  man. 

Really,  they  were  old  friends — men  who 
had  lived  together  close  to  the  good  red 
earth,  and  who  had  grown  old  together. 
Who  knew  the  Sheriff  like  Speckled  George ; 
and  who  knew  Speckled  George  like  the 
Sheriff  ? 

The  Sheriff’s  hair  was  snow-white,  and 
his  face  was  rubicund,  and  he  was  fat — dis¬ 
tinctly  so.  Speckled  George  had  no  hair 
— at  least  not  any  to  speak  of — and  no  fat ; 
but  his  light  yellow  features,  wrinkled  now 
by  a  lifetime  of  laughter,  were  still  sprinkled 
with  the  reddish-brown  spots  where  in  child¬ 
hood  the  sunlight  had  kissed  him.  This 
morning  the  sunlight  was  kissing  him  again, 
and  beyond  him  it  fell  softer  than  a  maiden’s 
touch  on  the  Sheriff’s  forehead  and  the  white 
hair  that  lay  above.  People  said  they  were 
old — the  Sheriff  and  Speckled  George — but 
they  and  the  sunlight  knew  better.  Perhaps 
they  were  akin  to  the  sunlight — these  two — 
which,  although  old,  is  ever  young. 

The  Sheriff  had  not  always  been  sheriff. 
Before  his  fellow-citizens  had  honored  him 
with  public  office  he  had  lived  on  the  old 
plantation  where  he  and  George  had  been 
born,  and  when  the  “  exigencies  of  public 
life”  had  compelled  his  removal  to  the 
“courthouse  town,”  he  3nelded  but  reluc¬ 
tantly,  and  had  taken  George  with  him  to 
sweep  out  his  office,  to  talk  to  him,  and  to 
“  putter”  around  generally,  until  the  time 
should  come — as  it  surely  would  come — when 
the  said  fellow-citizens,  withdrawing  their 
favor,  would  elect  another  man. 

That  time  had  not  come  yet,  but  the 
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Sheriff,  tired  of  the  dull  routine  of  courts 
and  warrants,  was  going  home,  for  a  week 
at  least,  there  to  wander  around  with 
George,  to  watch  the  ploughmen  turn  the 
mellow  rufous  soil  and  to  listen  to  the  click 
of  the  dull  steel  blades  as  the  hoe-hands 
thinned  the  cotton.  It  would  be  good,  too, 
to  lie  in  his  old  hammock  on  the  cool,  quiet 
porches,  listening  to  the  drowsy  monotone 
of  the  flower-hunting  bees ;  good  to  laugh 
and  joke  again  with  passing  neighbors ;  and 
good,  if  perchance  a  summer  shower  should 
“raise”  the  little  creek,  to  go  Ashing 
there  with  earth-worms  for  bait,  and  catch 
“  pearch,”  and  the  broad-headed,  spiny  cat- 
flsh. 

And  in  thinking  of  the  good  times  com¬ 
ing,  the  Sheriff’s  spirits  rose  higher  still,  so 
that  he  told  George  old  tales  which  George 
already  knew,  laughing  loudly  the  while  at 
his  own  ready  wit  and  invention. 

Thus  chattering  and  communing,  they 
came  at  last,  by  grace  of  God  and  the  good 
nature  of  the  mule,  to  the  gray  house  in  the 
edge  of  the  hills,  and  there  they  alighted. 
And  that  night  the  Sheriff  lay  in  his  ham¬ 
mock  on  the  old  rose-covered  porch,  dozing 
and  dreaming,  while  George,  his  bald  head 
shining  in  the  slanting  rays  of  the  gibbous 
moon,  sat  on  the  oaken  steps,  holding  be¬ 
neath  his  chin  a  patched  and  battered  vio¬ 
lin,  from  which  his  nimble  Angers  drew  old 
tunes  and  half-forgotten  strains—**  Shear 
Dem  Sheep  ”  and  **  Philadelphy  Gals  ”  and 
**01e  Kentucky  Home  ” — drifting  at  last 
into  a  wild,  w’eird  melody,  all  his  own,  which 
held  all  the  sadness  of  the  sighing  pines, 
all  the  sweetness  of  the  sleeping  roses. 
Listening,  the  Sheriff  thought  of  bygone 
things  and  sighed ;  and  do^^m  in  the  cabins 
the  half-frightened  negroes  whispered  that 
George  was  talking — talking  through  his 
tremulous  music— to  a  woman  who  long  ago 
had  died. 

Rut  when  morning  came  there  was  no 
longer  room  for  sadness  nor  for  misty  mem¬ 
ories,  so  Ailed  w’as  the  world  with  life,  and 
the  keen,  sharp  joy  of  living.  Therefore 
Speckled  George  laughed  anew  and  pre¬ 
sented  ’Riar  Mack  with  a  **cunjer”  bag, 
made  of  a  piece  of  green  calico,  and  two  or 
three  pebbles  from  the  brook.  He  would 
have  put  a  lizard’s  skin  in  it  only  he  didn’t 
have  time  to  catch  the  lizard,  for  the  Sheriff 
w'as  calling  him. 

Then  they  went  on  a  long  tramp  through 
the  woods  and  the  abandoned  Aelds,  to  a 


place  where  summer  grapes  used  to  grow ; 
then  back  by  the  foot-log  across  the  creek, 
and  on  over  the  hills,  till  they  came  to  tht- 
house  again.  Then,  when  George  had  found 
a  shady  place  and  had  settled  himself  lazily, 
the  Sheriff,  thinking  of  yesterday’s  purpose, 
set  out  to  fetch  Parson  Dodd,  for  a  joke 
on  George  was  fresh  in  his  memory,  and  he 
wished  to  tell  Dodd  of  the  bull,  and  of  how 
quickly  George  had  climbed  that  tree. 

But  George,  though  lulled  into  half-uncon- 
sciousness  by  the  hypnotic  play  of  sunlight 
and  shadow,  had  already  divined  the  causi‘ 
of  the  Sheriff’ s  haste.  Still,  he  but  watchec  i 
the  heat-waves  rise  and  shimmer  in  the  dusty 
road,  caught  with  expanded  nostrils  the 
earthy  odor  of  the  Aelds,  and  stretched  him¬ 
self  and  groaned  in  sheer  content. 

Suddenly  a  new’  idea  came.  It  startled 
the  negro,  and  he  sat  straight  up,  a  merry 
light  twinkling  in  his  cunning  eyes.  Almo.st 
he  was  minded — almost,  and  yet - 

A  blue  jay  flew  up  from  the  garden  fence, 
voicing  a  raucous  cry : 

**  Do  it!  ”  **  Do  it!  ”  he  seemed  to  say. 
**  Yea!  yea!  yea!”  and  flew  away,  scream¬ 
ing  in  derision. 

Back  in  the  hewn  log  kitchen  there  was  a 
sound  as  of  one  beating  the  biscuit  doUbli 
with  a  wooden  roller. 

“  Better  mint  my  brudder 
How  yer  walk  on  de  cross 
Ef  yo’  foot  slip 

Den  yo’  soul  be  los’ " 

sang  ’Riar  Mack,  cook  and  housekeeper  in 
one,  intent  on  her  business. 

Speckled  ( leorge  listened  and  looked  about 
carefully.  There  was  no  one  else,  and  the 
spring  path  lay  temptingly  open. 

He  slipped  his  cumbering  shoes  from  his 
feet,  settled  his  hat  more  flrmly,  and  took 
the  spring  path  with  a  long,  **  loping  ”  trot. 

**  Hit  ain’t  very  fur  over  dar,”  he  re¬ 
marked  approvingly,  as  he  passed  the  spring 
and  cros^  a  dividing  fence.  Then,  as  he 
came  to  another  fence,  he  halted  a  moment, 
then  scouted  warily  along  a  hedgerow.  Be¬ 
yond  the  hedge  was  a  melon  patch,  with 
every  melon  distinctly  marked.  Parson 
Dodd’s  melons  they  were ;  but  George  didn’t 
look  at  them  then — he  was  busy  reconnoitr¬ 
ing  the  paths.  At  last,  as  the  coast  seemed 
clear,  he  went  in  boldly,  and  took  of  the 
best. 

“  Is  Parson  Dodd  gwineter  know  de.-je 
melons  ?  ”  queried  the  negro,  addre.ssing 
himself.  Then,  noting  the  marks,  he  nodded 
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‘  7'/V«y  icert 
rimln  on  the 
front  iioivh." 


sajiely.  Speckled  George  felt  sure  that  he 
would. 

When,  at  high  noon,  the  Sheriff  came 
back  again,  arm  in  arm  with  the  Parson, 

,  Speckl^  George  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
the  just;  but  there  were  rinds  on  the  front 
porch — melon  rinds — rattlesnake  melons  at 
that !  Parson  Dodd  alone  grew  rattlesnake 
melons.  The  Parson  was  a  good  soul,  but 
suspicious ;  and  at  the  last  court  the  crowd 
had  rallied  him  about  those  melons. 

The  Sheriff  gazed  at  the  uncomely  refuse 
in  amazement.  He  thought  the  sight  a  slur 
on  his  housekeeping. 

“  ’RiarMack!  ’RiarMack  !”  he  shouted 
wrathfully,  “  What  the  dev— ”  then  stopped 
suddenly,  remembering  the  Parson’s  pres¬ 
ence. 

The  Parson  moved  a  rind  gingerly  with 
his  foot.  Yes;  there  were  his  initials, 
“  1).  D.,”  representing  David  Dodd,  just  as 
he  had  suspected.  The  Sheriff  he  knew  was 
given  to  jokes,  but  this  deserved  reproof. 
In  his  heart  the  Parson  was  hurt,  but  he 
was  not  angry. 

“  Brother  Reese,”  he  said  very  gently, 
“  Pd  a  gin  you  them  melons  for  the  ask¬ 
in’.” 


Afterwards,  when  the  day  of  the  melons 
had  passed,  and  the  truth  had  been  fully 
tol  l.  Speckled  George  found  himself  in 


trouble,  for  the  Sheriff  was  angry — so  an¬ 
gry,  in  fact,  that  he  had  gone  back  to  towm 
alone,  and  Speckled  George  was  left  to  his 
own  devices.  Parson  Dodd  was  angry  too, 
and  Big  Ben,  the  Parson’s  black  man,  had 
said  that  the  Parson  had  a  warrant  for 
( Jeorge  -was  going  to  ‘  ‘  jail  ’’him  for  melon 
stealing;  but  that  troubled  George  not  a 
whit.  Didn’t  the  Sheriff  control  that  jail  T 
But  the  other  matter — the  Sheriff’s  casting 
him  off ;  that  w’as  the  part  that  was  serious. 
It  seemed  to  Speckled  George  that  life  was 
suddenly  become  a  harder  thing  than  he 
had  ever  known,  and  that  his  small  world — 
a  world  hitherto  of  laughter  and  of  kindly 
light— had,  somehow,  drifted  into  the  shad¬ 
ows.  Even  ’Riar  Mack,  once  his  good  friend 
and  true,  was  now  stern  and  coldly  unsym¬ 
pathetic. 

To  escape  the  clacking  of  her  wearisome 
tongue,  the  old  man  wandered  forth  into 
the  hot  sun  and  the  fields.  Absently  he 
crossed  the  furrowed  land,  coming  at  last 
to  the  weedy  fallows  which  lay  beyond. 

“  Unc’  Gawge !  Oh,  Unc’  Gawge !  ”  called 
a  ploughman,  willing  to  stop  and  gossip; 
but  the  old  man  did  not  heed ;  neither  did 
he  hear  the  partridges  piping  in  the  wheat- 
stubble,  nor  the  blue- jays  calling  from  the 
orchard  fence.  He  only  stopp^  irreso¬ 
lutely  and  looked  longingly  down  the  far 
red  stretch  of  the  road.  It  was  a  lonely 
road,  and  the  old  man  was  troubled — 
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troubled,  he  told  himself,  because  of  the 
Sheriff. 

Down  in  the  narrow  “bottom”  where 
the  foot- log  lay  there  was  a  swirl  and  a 
rush  of  water,  for  the  creek  was  rising  as 
only  a  hill  creek  can,  because  of  the  rains 
above.  Already  the  ploughman’s  ears  had 
caught  its  .sullen  roaring,  and  he  shook  his 
head  ominously  in  fear  for  the  lowland  corn. 
A  man,  too,  had  been  drowned  in  that  creek, 
once— drowned  at  the  foot-log  crossing. 
The  ploughman  shuddered  at  the  thought 
and  stopped  a  moment  to  hearken.  Then 
his  eye  fell  once  more  on  the  old  man,  seated 
now'  by  the  roadside  fence. 

“  Unc’  (Jawge !  ”  he  called  again.  “  Unc’ 
Gawge  !  ”  But  the  other  w’as  lost  in  his 
reverie.  “  Fifty  yeahs,”  he  mumbled  to 
himself.  “  Fifty  yeahs  w'id  him  as  boy  an’ 
as  man;  an’  mw  it  have  come  dowm  ter 
dis!” 

His  head  sank  dejectedly,  and  with  a  lit¬ 
tle  stick  he  marked  nervously  in  the  fine 
dust  at  his  feet. 

“  Who  gwine  ten’  ter  dat  mizzabul  ole 
white  man?”  he  queried.  “Who  gwdne 
ten’  ter  ’im  atter  Speckle  George  done 
gone  ?  Who  gwine  fix  him  de  toddy  an’  git 
’im  hot  water  fer  he  shavin’  ?  ” 

He  raised  his  head  at  the  thought,  and 
cackled  a  queer  broken  laugh,  but  there 
were  tears  in  his  voice,  not  laughter. 

Then  his  eyes  wandered  back  to  the  house. 
Yonder,  on  the  same  night,  he  and  the 
Sheriff  had  been  bom — he  in  a  cabin  in  the 
yard,  the  Sheriff  in  “  de  big  ’ouse  ” ;  yon¬ 


der  they  had  lived  together,  sharers  in  each 
other’s  joys,  partakers  in  each  other’s  sor¬ 
rows  ;  and  yonder  the  Sheriff  had  cast  him 
off — thrown  him  aside  after  he  was  old. 
Surely  his  world  had  slipped  its  gearing  and 
reason  had  gone  astray.  Then  suddenly  a 
.swift  resolution  came.  He  knew  it  all  now 
— knew  it  well  enough !  Yonder,  across  the 
yellow  water  racing  through  the“  bottoms,” 
behind  the  blue  line  of  the  intervening  hills, 
his  master  was  waiting  for  him — waiting  and 
watching  for  old  Speckled  George ! 

The  ploughman  saw  him  rise,  saw  him 
take  his  laboring  w’ay  over  the  furrowed 
field,  saw  him  reach  the  crest  of  the  near-by 
hill,  saw  him  look  one  time  backward,  then 
vanish  down  the  path.  At  the  narrow,  shak¬ 
ing  foot-log  the  swift  water  raced  and  ran, 
leaping  upward  as  if  grasping  for  the  feet 
of  those  w’ho  passed ;  and  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon  a  little  boy  found  Speckled  George’s 
hat  caught  in  the  tangled  driftwood  a  half 
mile  farther  down. 

In  the  meantime  the  Sheriff  had  planned 
his  counter-stroke.  It  irritated  him  that 
George  should  have  trapped  him  so  ea.'^ily. 

“  You  hint  itaroun’,  Parson,  that  you’re 
goin’  to  get  out  a  w'arrant,”  he  had  said. 
“  The  niggers  ’ll  tote  him  the  news,  an’  I’ll 
go  down  to-night  an’  see  how  he  takes  it. 
We’ll  skeer  him  plumb  nigh  to  death.  Parson 
— plumb  nigh  to  death !  ” 

And  later  he  had  taken  the  road  to  hunt 
up  George  and  to  magnify,  by  solemn  and 
apposite  remarks,  the  negro’s  supposed 
fears. 
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But  when  he  arrived  at  the  “  old  place  ” 
(leorge  was  not  there  Instead,  ’Riar  Mack 
met  him  with  downcast  eyes  and  an  ashen- 
gray,  tired  face. 

“  Marse  Bob,”  she  said  in  a  hollow  voice 
—hollow,  with  a  note  of  reproach  trembling 
in  its  solemn  tones.  “  We’s  in  pow’ful 
trouble.  Dey  ain’t  tell  yo’  yit,  is  dey, 
Marse  Bob  ?  ” 

”  Trouble !  What  is  it  ?  ” 

The  tears  rose  in  the  woman’s  eyes. 

”  Speckle  George,  he  bin  in  trouble  dis 
niomin’,  Marse  Bob.  Dey  say  he  wuz  feared 
about  dem  milyuns.  Marse  Bob,  dey  fine 
Si'cckle  George  hat  down  by  de  big  raff — 
(1<  iwn  in  de  creek — but  dey  cyarn  fine  Speckle 
George.” 

For  a  moment  the  Sheriff  was  stunned. 
Then  his  voice  broke  out  sharp  and  insistent. 

“  They  ain’t  looked!”  he  said.  “They 
ain’t  half  looked !  ”  And  with  hasty,  tremu¬ 
lous  footsteps  he  took  his  way  over  the  hill, 
toward  the  deep  swirling  water  where  the 
big  raft  lay. 

.\t  the  foot  of  the  hill  he  met  those  who 
had  been  dragging  the  creek  and  searching. 
Big  lusty  farmhands  they  were,  black  of 
skin  and  muscular  of  figure.  For  hours 
they  had  been  searching,  but  nothing  had 
come  of  it.  The  creek  bed  was  full  of  deep 
holes  and  eddies.  When  the  water  should 
fall — to-morrow,  perhaps,  or  the  next  day 
—no  doubt  the  bloated  corpse  would  show 
itself,  covered  by  dank,  mud-stained  rags 
and  hanging  on  some  drifting  mass  of  logs 
and  floating  brush.  They  were  tired  now  and 
disheartened,  and  were  going  home  to  rest 
and  to  wait  for  the  morning. 

It  was  only  when  he  reached  the  creek  that 
the  Sheriff  permitted  the  thought  of  its 
being  already  too  late.  But  there  the  dark- 
ne.ss  was  falling.  Up  through  the  valleys, 
gray-robed  in  silver  mist,  the  vague  shadows 
crept,  slowly  and  stealthily ;  and  out  in  the 
stream  the  water  soughed  like  a  drowning 
man  and  sighed.  Lying  around  were  the 
drag-hooks  and  the  chains,  still  wet,  just 
as  the  negroes  had  left  them ;  while  on  a 
bare,  dead  bush  hung  the  worn  old  hat  that 
he  knew  so  well. 

He  knew  how  it  happened  now — knew  that 
he  himself  w’as  to  blame— knew  how  poor 
old  George  had  felt  when,  abandoned  by 
every  friend,  he  had  crept  to  the  creek 
alone,  and,  with  no  eye  save  God’s  to  see, 
had  ended  all — all  the  laughter,  all  the  tears 
—in  the  quivering  black  depths  out  there. 


“  George !  ”  he  called  quaveringly. 

But  only  the  dark  hill  pines  gave  answer. 

He  was  dead  then— dead  for  the  sake  of 
a  laugh!  A  dry  sob  rose  in  the  Sheriff’s 
throat,  and  his  shoulders  shook.  Then  his 
head  sank  on  his  breast,  and  he  stood  for  a 
long  time  motionless.  When  he  looked  up 
again  the  stars  had  come  out  and 
the  night  fog  had  reached  to  the  ’ 
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tops  of  the  hills.  Hopelessly  he  took  the 
steep  path  homeward,  a  bent  and  broken  old 
man,  whose  faltering  footsteps  scarce  served 
to  bear  his  body.  And  as  he  went  he  lis¬ 
tened  for  George,  and  when  he  reached  his 
house  he  wandered  aimlessly,  driven  by  his 
deep  remorse,  from  room  to  room,  calling 
unceasingly : 

“George!” — the  strong  voice  that  had 
so  often  made  the  rafters  ring  with  its  mirth 
now  trembled  like  that  of  a  pleading  child 
— “Oh  George!”  And  the  aw'e-stricken, 
yet  pitying,  negroes,  hearing  it  with  shud¬ 
dering  and  with  moaning,  covered  their 
heads  lest  the  very  ha’nts  should  come  to 
bear  the  old  man  company. 

Silent  in  its  corner  lay  the  cracked  old  vio¬ 
lin,  and  the  moonlight  was  falling  in  a  vacant 
place. 

Away  off  over  the  hills  a  dog  howled 
mournfully,  and  the  silences  of  the  misty 
purple-gray  woodland  were  broken  by  a 
.screech  owl’s  eerie  cry. 

The  sleeper  stirred. 

“  George!  ”  he  muttered. 

Then,  as  if  in  answer,  there  was  a  move¬ 
ment  on  the  dusty  road,  the  gate  latch 
clicked,  and  a  hatless  man,  tired  and  bent 
and  bald,  came  creeping  into  the  silent 


porch.  At  the  hammock  side  he  stopped, 
and  looked  wistfully  into  the  sleeper’s  face. 
Then  slipping  away,  he  came  again,  bearing 
the  battered  violin.  Very  quietly  he  sat 
down  in  his  accustomed  place,  and  very 
tenderly  he  tucked  the  polished  wood  be¬ 
neath  his  chin.  Softly,  and  with  caressing 
motion,  the  horse-hair  touched  the  tight¬ 
ened  strings,  and  as  softly  as  the  dew-fall 
comes  the  old-time  tunes  began.  Soft  and 
low,  with  trill  and  quiver,  the  first  clear 
notes  arose,  filling  the  gray  house  as  with 
voices,  and  drifting  into  the  far-off  cabins. 
And  the  frightened  negroes,  huddling  close 
and  quaking,  told  each  other,  with  bated 
breath,  that  George,  obedient  to  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  call,  had  come  back,  even  from  the 
gates  of  the  spirit  land ;  that  grim  ghosts 
were  gibbering  in  the  old  w’hite  house, 
and  from  the  tree  tops  a  w’oman  was  call¬ 
ing. 

But  the  Sheriff,  waking,  saw  only  an  hon¬ 
est,  speckled  face  low  bent  above  a  gliding 
bow’. 

“  George!”  he  called  very  softly.  “  Is 
that  you,  George  ?” 

“  Yas,  suh,”  the  figure  answered;  “  ’tis 
so!  An’  I  needs  a  new  hat,  Marse  Bob, 
kase  my  ole  un  done  fell  in  de  creek !  ” 


*■  ('imtf  buck\  tVf-tt  ftimi  the  yuhtt  of  the  fotrtf  Imot 
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DID  COLUMBUS  DISCOVER  AMERICA? 

The  Story  of  Columbus,  as  it  will  appear  in  Histories  of  the  Future,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr,  Henry  Vignaud — Heconstructing  the  Details  of  a  Momentous 
Forgery  which  has  falsified  History  f<)r  Four  Centuries. 

[The  tale  of  the  startling  subversion  of  history  herein  related  is  based  on  the  investigations  of  Henry 
Vignaud,  First  Secretary  of  the  TInited  States  Embassy  in  Paris,  embodied  in  his  book  recently  published  in 
France,  “  La  lettre  et  la  carte  de  Toscanelli :  etude  critique.” 

For  twenty-five  years  past  Mr  Vignaud  has  been  engaged  on  a  history  of  marine  exploration  from  legen¬ 
dary  times  to  the  American  discoveries.  In  his  examination  of  the  documents  connected  with  Columbus’s 
voyages  certain  curious  anachronisms  were  developed,  which  excited  him  to  a  minute  analysis  of  the  pre¬ 
tensions  of  the  Genoese  voyager  who  has  so  long  figured  as  the  greatest  of  all  discoverers.  He  was  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  evidence,  to  the  amazing  conclusion  set  forth  below.  The  book,  with  its  expose  of  Columbus,  has 
attracted  great  attention  and  evoked  much  controversy  in  France  and  Spain. — EniTOR’s  Note.] 

During  the  year  1484  a  ship  manned  wrecked  men,  among  them  the  vessel’s  cap- 
by  four  dying  sailors  gained  the  isl-  tain,  were  welcome  guests.  He  took  them 
and  of  Madeira.  She  was  a  mer-  to  his  house  and  soothed  their  last  hours, 
chantman,  her  canvass  in  ribbons,  her  tim-  but  they  would  not  tell  their  whole  story, 
bers  groaning.  When  some  one  offered  to  They  had  left  Spain  with  goods  for 
care  for  the  four  survivors,  the  other  Flanders,  but  a  storm  had  beaten  them  out 
islanders  went  their  way  and  thought  little  of  their  course.  Then  they  would  glance 
more  about  the  affair.  inquiringly  at  their  captain  and  tell  no  more. 

He  who  had  extended  succor  deserved.  One  by  one  the  sailors  died.  But  when 
at  this  date,  no  more  of  a  historian’s  notice  the  captain  himself  lay  dying,  and  knew 
than  any  other  man  in  Madeira  whatsoever,  that  there  was  no  hope,  he  called  his  host 
He  was  simply  a  stranded  wanderer,  capable,  to  him,  and  out  of  gratitude — a  debt  he 
indeed,  of  an  act  of  charity,  but  standing  could  then  pay  in  only  one  way — he  revealed 
for  nothing  that  means  sustained  usefulness,  his  secret.  Never,  perhaps,  has  such  an- 
He  was  born  of  Italian  laborers,  and  edu-  other  secret  been  revealed.  It  involved, 
cated  in  a  weaver’s  school  at  Genoa.  He  simply,  a  new  world, 
had  drifted  through  life  to  middle  age,  The  captain,  an  Andalusian  named  San- 
hoasting  of  his  exploits  as  sailor  and  sol-  chez,  related  how,  for  twenty-nine,  days  a 
dier,  which  were  mostly  lies,  as  he  had  never  gale  had  blown  them  westward  with  un¬ 
served  under  arms,  and  had  been  no  farther  abated  fury,  till  at  last  they  found  refuge 
than  the  Azores.  But  his  bavardage  had  among  some  strange  islands  peopled  by 
one  compensation — he  could  also  listen.  naked  savages.  In  this  lay  the  secret,  for 
The  yarns  of  old  mariners  pleased  him  the  islands  were  totally  unknown  to  navi- 
most,  so  you  may  believe  that  the  four  ship-  gation. 
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“  Did  you  take  your  bearings  ?  ”  the  host 
demanded,  rather  sharply. 

The  dying  man  nodded.  Yes,  for  he  had 
hoped  to  find  his  islands  again,  as  a  reward 
for  his  sufferings. 

“  And  the  chart  ?” 

As  he  died,  the  chart  passed  into  the 
hands  of  his  host,  Christopher  Columbus. 

At  last  had  fallen  the  occasion  for  high 
endeavor,  and  the  charitable  idler  was  equal 
to  it.  He  now  had  a  proposition  of  vast 
import  for  a  monarch’s  consideration.  But 
to  get  near  a  monarch  was  not  easy.  And 
yet  his  credentials  were  most  glittering — 
in  words.  For  instance,  his  family  had 
already  produced  two  admirals.  (They  were 
not  even  of  the  same  race.)  He  himself 
had  attended  the  University  of  Pavia ;  had 
fought  under  King  Rene  (though  he  could 
have  been  only  nine  years  old  at  the  time) ; 
had  sailed  the  seas  for  forty  years;  and 
had  fled  from  Portugal  because  King  Joao 
II.  wanted  to  steal  his  secret.  He  recorded 
not  one  word  of  truth  as  to  his  antecedents, 
and  yet  the  court  of  Spain  failed  to  be 
impressed ! 

Finally  he  interested  Pinzon,  the  pilot,  of 
an  influential  and  wealthy  family  of  pilots. 
Pinzon  examined  a  chart  whereon  Columbus 
had  marked  the  dead  mariner’s  islands,  and 
he  thought  the  proposition  a  good  one. 
After  that  the  King  of  Castile  was  ready 
to  listen.  The  Italian  drove  his  bargain 


hard.  He  and  his  heirs  were  to  receive  ten 
per  cent,  of  all  revenue  accruing  from  the 
islands  or  other  new  lands  discovered,  and 
be  the  viceroys  over  them ;  and  in  addition 
he  was  to  be  made  a  noble  and  an  admiral. 
You  will  note  that  he  mentioned  nothing  as 
to  a  new  route  to  India. 

After  the  bickering.  King  Ferdinand  sup¬ 
plied  the  caravels.  Both  Columbus  and 
Pinzon,  his  second  in  command,  kept  faith¬ 
fully  to  the  chart  which  Columbus  had 
craftily  copied  from  that  of  the  dead  pilot. 
They  rode  the  waves  in  buoyant  confldence  as 
to  a  deflnite  goal.  When  half-way  across, 
as  they  had  seen  no  land,  they  concluded 
that  they  must  have  passed  the  islands. 
Columbus  seems  to  have  gone  to  pieces  under 
his  disappointment.  He  sailed  around  aim¬ 
lessly  for  several  days,  till  Pinzon  asserted 
himself  and  prescribed  an  orderly  course  west¬ 
ward.  Thus  they  stun  bled  on  San  Domingo, 
which  they  mistook  for  India.  And  then  it 
was  that  Columbus  imagined  what  had  been 
his  idea  in  the  first  place,  an  idea  much  more 
glorious  than  a  few  islands.  With  some  cos- 
mographical  learning,  yet  to  be  acquired,  he 
would  explain,  ex  pod  facto,  how  he  had  had 
a  sublime  scientific  instinct  which  had  pushed 
him  on  to  discover  a  short  cut  to  Asia.  A.s 
for  the  dead  pilot,  he  could  stay  dead. 
There  were  no  proofs. 

But  when  he  told  that  back  in  Spain, 
people  laughed  long  and  loud  and  every¬ 
where.  In  vain  the  new  fledged 
savant  evolved  his  science  after 
the  act.  It  deceived  no  one.  His 
cosmography  was  such  as  any  sailor 
of  a  little  education  might  con¬ 
struct,  full  of  errors  and  out  of 
date,  a  melange  of  Marco  Polo  and 
antiquity.  He  proved  that  one- 
seventh  of  the  earth  is  covered 
with  water,  by  quoting  Esdras  from 
the  Bible.  The  dead-pilot  rumors 
he  set  down  to  envy,  even  when 
the  natives  of  Cuba  told  how  they 
had  already  seen  white  men,  as 
though  they,  too,  were  attainted 
with  jealousy.  He  trusted,  how¬ 
ever,  that  posterity  would  swell 
him  to  the  giant’s  robe  he  had  pil¬ 
fered. 

Shortly  before  Columbus  re¬ 
turned  from  his  second  voyage, 
his  younger  brother,  Bartholomew, 
arrived  in  Spain  and  heard  the  dam¬ 
aging  stories.  He  protested  indig- 
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Copy  wilt  to  CliristopluT  Columbus  by  Paul  the  Physician,  with  a  chart  of  navigation. 

I*iiul  tliu  Pliysiciaii  to  Kcnlinand  Martini,  canon  of  LislMui— grectinf'. 

It  was  plvasiint  to  me  to  know  of  your  giKsl  Iicaith  and  of  your  favor  and  friendly  relations  with  your  king,  tlie  most  nolile 
mid  magnincent  prince.  Since  I  liad  converse  witli  you  elsewhere  regardinj;  the  sh'orUT  way  to  the  land  of  spices  liy  tlie  wa 
ri'iite,  how  it  is  when  you  go  by  the  way  of  (iuiiiea,  now  the  most  s^tene  king  asks  of  me  some  explanation,  nay  rather  an 
oralar  demonstration,  to  the  end  that  evi'U  the  slightly  learmsi  may  understand  and  know  the  aforesaid  route.  Now  1,  uIlM‘it 
I  know  tliat  this  can  liesliow  n  by  means  of  a  glolie  such  as  is  the  world,  yet  have  determimsi,  (for  tlie  more  naidy  understand¬ 
ing  and  also  as  the  more  leady  means  of  showing  tliat  route  as  cliurtsof  navigation  are  made),  to  give  tlie  following  explana- 
lieii.  Therefore  I  send  his  Majesty  a  chart,  made  with  my  own  hands,  on  which  aremarktsl  >oiir  shores,  and  the  islands  from 
w  liich  you  may  Is'gin  to  voyage  always  toward  the  west,  and  the  jilaces  w  here  you  should  arrive,  and  how  much  yon  ought  to 
diverge  from  the  jsile  or  fnim  the  tajiiinoi-iiul  line,  and  for  how  great  distance,  that  is  for  how  many  miles,  you  must  go  to 
ri  ach  lliosv'  lands  most  rieh  in  all  spices  and  precious  stones.  And  lie  not  aniaztsl  if  1  call  “  w  est  ”  the  parts  w  hen-  spires  are, 
when  commonly  they  are  calksl  “east,"  sinceky  sailing  to  the  west  those  |iartsare  always  [to  la‘]  found  by  siihterranean  navi- 
g.ilion.  For  If  over  land  or  by  the  upper  [or  tsTliaps  “aliove  mentioiuKl  "]  mute,  the  ciairse  would  always  Is-  to  the  east. 
’I'lierefore  the  straight  lines  marKed  periHUidicularly  on  the  chart  show  the  distance  fmni  east  towanl  west,  w  liilst  thotw  which 
are  liorizoiilal  show  the  distance  fmm  south  towanl  north.  1  have  noted  likewise  on  the  chart  divers  iilaces  at  w  liirh  you 
ran  arrive,  for  the  Is  tter  information  of  mariners  in  case  they  should  lie  driven  by  the  w  inds  or  by  any  rliance  to  places  other 
Ilian  they  siipiMMual ;  |»artly  also  that  thev  may  show  to  the  inhabitants  that  they  have  some  know  leilge  of  that  country,  which 
w  ill  of  iieials  be  jileasant  enough  ;  likewise  that  none  lint  traders  may  stop  at  tiie  islands.  For  it  is  said  tliat  there  is  such  a 
large  iiumlMT  of  mariners  there  w  ith  merchandise  that  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  there  am  not  as  many  as  in  one  most  noble 
(lort  calhal  Talloii.  For  they  assi-rt  that  ahiindnal  great  ships  of  pepjMT  put  in  at  that  port  every  year,  without  counting  other 
►bills  Is-aring  other  siiiees.  That  country  is  most  populous,  most  rieli  in  the  multitude  of  provinces  and  kingdoms  and  citii'S 
w  ithout  numiH'r ;  under  one  prince  w  ho  is  calleil  ttiegmat  Kan,  w  hich  name  signities  in  latlinrsjTSf/Mwi  [king  of  kings],  w  hose 
H-at  and  msidence  is  for  the  most  jiart  in  the  prov  ince  of  Kalay.  Their  ancients  desinal  association  with  the  Christians; 
iilMiut  )M0  years  ago  they  sent  to  the  iK>|ie  and  askval  for  many  men  learnerl  in  the  faith,  that  they  niigbt  be  enlighlenial  ;  but 
those  w  ho'wem  sent,  preveiitial  on  the  journey,  n-turneil.  Also  in  the  time  of  Kugeniiis,  one  came  to  Eiigenius  who  spoke  of 
their  gmat  giMsl-w  ill  towarvl  the  Christians,  aiid  I  talkial  with  him  in  a  long  conversation  alsait  niaiiy  things  :  almut  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  the  royal  buildings  and  thegn'atnessof  the  rivers  in  marvellous  hmadth  and  length,  and  alMint  the  multitude  of  cities 
on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  so  that  on  one  river  SOO  cities  am  built,  and  marble  bridges  of  gmat  breadth  and  length  decorated 
on  all  sides  with  columns.  This  country  is  worthy  of  beingsouglit  by  the  I.atins,  not  only  Tiei'iiusi'  enormous  gains  can  be  got 
fmm  it,  of  golil  and  silver  and  gems  of  every  kinii  and  spices,  that  never  arc  brought  to  us,  but  on  account  of  tlie  leannal  men, 
philosophers  and  skilled  astrologers,  and  those  by  w  hose  genius  and  arts  sopiiw  erful  and  niagniticent  (irovinces  am  governeil 
and  even  wars  wageil.  These  by  w  ay  of  some  slight  satisfaction  to  your  petition,  as  much  as  the  shortness  of  time  allowed  anil 
niy  ncciipations  |M-rmitteil,  mady  in  the  future  to  satisfy  still  further  his  royal  majesty  as  much  us  he  may  w  ish. 

Datial  at  Flomnce.  Junc2.'>,'l474. 

From  the  city  of  Lisimn  to  the  wi'st  in  a  straight  line,  26  spares  are  marked  on  the  chart,  each  of  w  hich  has  250  miles,  as 
far  us  the  most  noble  and  great  city  of  Qiiiiinay.  For  it  has  a  circuit  of  a  hnndreii  miles  and  ten  bridges,  and  its  name  signifies 
f  ihi  lift  Cif.’o,  I'irifn*  i'tli  li.e.  City  of  Heaven]  and  many  wonderful  things  an*  told  alsiut  it,  mganling  the  number  of  its 
artificers  and  their  pay.  This  spare  is  aliont  the  tliinl  part  of  the  whole  globi*.  Thiscitv  is  in  the  ]irovinceof  Mangi,  that  is. 
near  the  province  of  Kntiiy  in  which  land  the  nival  n*s[dence  is.  Kiit  from  the  island  of  Antilin,  known  to  you,  ti>  the  very 
noble  Island  of  (1p/MintfM  them  am  ten  sinires.  For  that  island  is  very  rich  In  gold,  pi-arls  and  gems,  and  they  rover  w  ith  solid 
gold  their  temples  and  royal  buildings  ;  so  that  through  those  unknown  tracts  not  gmat  span  s  of  sea  netal  Ih*  traversial  Many 
tilings  (H-rhaiis  should  be  explaineil  mom  clearly,  but  the  careful  oliserver  will  lie  aide  to  iwrceivc  the  rest  for  himself. 
Kamwell,  Iwloved. 


Ht’iliiCfil  Uhi-ft-qmirUr  rizt'lfiirtimile  of  Ihf^Hrnl  por!  and  traimlalioii  of  thf  mtire  Latin  text  of  the  Utitr  of  7474,  attrihnUd 
to  TofcantHt.  Copy  ir/iic/i  it  tapitmul  to  bf  in  the  handwriting  of  Coluinhut,or  of  hit  brother  UarthoUnnew.) 


nantly  that  Columbus  was  not  an  impostor 
anti  ingrate.  To  make  the  thing  more  tan¬ 
gible,  he  declared  that  his  brother  had  long 
corresponded  with  other  savants,  among 
them  Toscanelli,  the  learned  physician  and 
astronomer  of  Florence.  Toscanelli  was 
quite  safe ;  he  was  already  dead.  When 


Columbus  appeared,  something  like  a  scene 
ensued  between  the  two  brothers,  and 
Columbus  took  fright.  Forgery  was  al¬ 
together  too  risky,  and  he  forbade  the 
scheme  out  and  out.  Furthermore,  he  him¬ 
self  would  never  mention  this  Toscanelli. 

But  even  after  Columbus’s  death,  the 
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pilot  story  passed  current.  Bartholomew 
then  reverted  to  his  original  idea.  The 
task  was  the  easier,  because  he  had  acquired 
cosmographical  notions  along  with  his 
brother.  He  first  devised  an  occasion  for 
the  fabricated  correspondence  by  having 
Toscanelli  answer  a  letter  from  one  Fernam 
Martins,  an  imaginary  confident  of  King 
.\lonz<)  V.  of  Portugal.  Replying  to  the 
questions  of  his  friend  Martins,  Toscanelli 
advises  the  king  how  to  seek  a  westward 
route  and  thereby  engage  in  the  Oriental 
.spice  trade.  Bartholomew  dated  the  letter 
1474,  though  the  spice  trade  had  not  then 
existed,  nor  had  Alfonso  ever  thought  of  a 
westward  route,  nor  Toscanelli  either.  Be¬ 
sides,  no  one  in  Portugal  knew  of  such  a 
person  as  Toscanelli,  and  a  race  of  naviga¬ 
tors  would  hardly  ask  a  theoretical  recluse 
to  teach  them  navigation,  anyhow.  Then 
there  was  the  falsifier’s  hopelessly  ignorant 
cosmographical  system.  He  tried  his  letter 
first  in  Spanish — but  as  Toscanelli  would  have 
written  it  in  I^atin,  he  attempted  a  trans¬ 
lation  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of  (’olumbus’s 
books.  His  handwTiting,  by  the  way,  was 
very  like  that  of  Columbus.  Needless  to 
say  that  the  I^atin  was  much  too  abominable 
to  shoulder  on  a  scholar  like  Toscanelli. 
Still  Bartholomew’  plodded  blissfully  on.  Co¬ 
lumbus,  experienced  na\’igator,  hears  of  the 
correspondence,  WTites  to  Toscanelli,  and 
receives  a  copy  of  the  letter  to  Martins, 
besides  a  chart  that  accompanied  the  letter. 
There  must,  of  course,  be  a  chart,  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  one  of  the  dead  pilot.  Bar¬ 
tholomew  considerately  arranged  this.  He 
fixed  up  a  world’s  map  for  Toscanelli.  There 
were  parallel  and  vertical  lines  crossing  in 
squares,  a  system  unknow’n  in  1474;  but 
Bartholomew  rose  superbly  almve  anachro¬ 
nism.  The  chart,  however,  could  not  have 
helped  Columbus  in  the  least,  and  it  was 
stupidly  unworthy  of  Toscanelli. 

The  Italian’s  chrf-d'amtre  did  not  see  the 
light  till  nearly  fifty  years  after  his  death. 
Columbus’s  sole  heir  was  then  his  grandson, 
Don  Luis,  a  spendthrift  and  libertine.  The 
family  claims  against  the  Crown,  if  satis¬ 
fied,  would  help  him  out  nicely  in  his  riot¬ 
ous  pleasures.  By  now  the  claims  meant 
more  than  Columbus  had  ever  dreamed. 
His  few  islands  w’ere  grow’ing  into  an  hemi¬ 
sphere.  And  Don  Luis  wanted  ten  per  cent, 
of  the  hemisphere’s  revenues.  But  the 
royal  attorney  held  that  (’olumbus  had  not 
really  discovered  anything,  and  resurrected 


the  dead  pilot  to  prove  it.  Then  Don  Luis, 
more  for  his  seedy  purse  than  an  ancestor’s 
honor,  clung  hard  and  fast  to  the  theory  of 
the  lofty  scientific  instinct. 

About  this  time  Las  Casas  contemplated  a 
history  of  Columbus,  and  asked  for  the  family 
papers,  till  then  safely  guarded  in  the  San 
I’ablo  convent.  Don  Luis  found  the  Spanish 
draftof  Bartholomew’s  forgery,  and  gave 
that  and  other  papers  to  Las  Casas,  ^me 
others  he  destroyed.  Now  Las  Casas  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Toscanelli  correspondence  as  gen¬ 
uine,  though  he  had  only  the  alleged  Spanish 
translation.  And  on  his  mere  word  posterity 
has  accepted  it  after  him.  He  maintained 
also  that  Columbus  discovered  the  new  w’orld 
solely  by  the  chart  that  accompanied  the 
letter.  He  wrote  that  he  possessed  this 
chart,  but  no  one  else  has  ever  seen  it  or 
any  trace  of  the  Toscanelli  correspondence. 

No  longer  ago  than  1871  the  Latin  text  of 
the  letter  w’as  found  on  the  fly-leaf  of  one  of 
Columbus’s  books  in  the  Seville  collection. 
Here  was  the  mi.ssing  link,  the  acknowledg¬ 
ment  in  Columbus’s  own  handwriting  of  the 
famous  letter.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Co¬ 
lumbus  and  Bartholomew’  wrote  almost  alike. 
And  thus  the  clumsy  forgery  was  made 
good— the  most  remarkable  and  monumental 
fraud  in  all  history.  Half  of  our  planet 
has  been  impudently  juggled  by  a  trickster, 
and  iK>sterity  swindled  during  four  centuries. 

The  arduous  w’ork  of  proof  has  already 
been  done,  and  w’hen  such  work  upsets  the 
version  of  centuries,  and  that,  too,  con¬ 
cerning  one  of  the  most  important  events 
in  history,  it  rises  as  an  imposing  monument 
of  learning.  A  Goth  has  tracked  his  man 
pitilessly  through  the  dust  of  ages,  pain¬ 
fully  gathering  clew’s  mid  the  decay  of 
parchment.  He  permits  no  conclusion  to 
bound  over  the  proven  facts,  and  at  each 
step  he  fences  in  the  conclusions  by  such 
facts.  Many  of  them  are  indicated  in  our 
reconstruction  of  the  crime  based  on  his 
argument,  but  in  the  argument  itself  they 
are  exhaustively  set  forth,  with  each  piece 
of  evidence  traced  to  its  primary  source. 
He  who  has  done  this  is  Henry  Vignaud, 
first  secretary  of  our  embassy  at  Paris. 
We  naturally  resent  being  discovered  by 
an  obscure  dead  pilot,  w’ho  has  not  even 
the  Mat  of  a  statue.  But  still  it  is  some 
consolation  that  neither  Mr.  Vignaud  nor 
anyone  else  has  as  yet  discovered  that  we 
are  not  discovered  at  all. 


The  Ni^Kt  Rider. 


By  Fullerion  L.  Waldo. 


^  IVE  me  the  night  and  the  stars  and  a  horse  to  ride, 
And  let  me  ride  out  into  the  night,  away. 

Away  from  home  till  the  yellow  familiar  lights 
Checker  the  blackness  behind,  and  blackness  alone  is  before, 
And  I  ride  out  into  the  night,  out  into  the  night  I 


Afar  and  away,  like  a  ship  in  the  midst  of  the  sea  .  .  . 
The  stars  are  over  the  face  of  the  sky  like  spray  i 
And  one  star  flames  and  falls  and  is  utterly  gone. 

While  the  wind  wings  by  with  a  winging  of  souls  that  pass  ; 
And  I  ride  out  into  the  night,  out  into  the  night! 


0  great,  good  horse!  0  wide,  star-cresseted  night! 

0  fields!  0  sky!  0  dim  and  glamorous  woods! 

0  multitudinous  throb  and  resurgence  and  thnil 

Of  the  horse  and  the  night  and  the  fields  and  the 
sky  and  the  woods!  .  .  . 

And  I  ride  out  into  the  night,  out  into 
A  the  night !  / 


) 


atwi! 
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f  ^  €  |aptfr  fftofntii-nine 
©n  aaliitliloje 

/•^^WELVE  miles  away,  across  steep 
scaurs  and  sudden  cleughs  and 
/ll  h  many  a  little  sodden  moss,  rises 
Windyhope,  a  bulwark  between  tbo 
moors  and  insetting  sea. 

Half-way  up  tbe  bill-side  stands  tbe  stump 
of  an  old  fir,  solitary,  moody,  desolate,  while 
all  about  on  tbe  bill-side  sUnds  in  routed 
disarray,  here  a  group  of  age-bowed  bircbes, 
shaking  gray  heads,  there  a  strippling  rowan 
malapert,  apart ;  a  flight  of  wind-driven 
oaks  with  lifted  skirts  tailing  down  the  hill- 
cide,  and  far  away  beneath,  Bumwater,  se¬ 
rene  and  pale. 

This  is  that  they  call  the  Forest,  clothing 
the  hill-side  in  shreds  and  tatt^  ;  and  here 
beside  the  fir-tree  two  stood  and  talked. 
One  was  a  burly  man,  and  browm,  with  a 
face  like  the  autumn  sun  and  an  English¬ 
man’s  hogged  beard  ;  the  other,  a  lank  youth 
with  flaming  head,  pale  eyes,  and  the  air  of 
one  who  is  afraid. 


“  And  it  was  here  yo’  seyn  him  ?”  aske<l 
the  Englishman  moodily. 

“Tuesday  night,”  said  Simon  glibly, 
“  Thursday  night  again,  Sunday - ” 

The  Englishman  rounded  on  him,  thunder¬ 
ing,  and  would  know  by  this  and  that  how 
Simon  came  in  his  Forest  on  those  or  any 
other  nights. 

Simon  tittered,  nibbled  his  nails,  lookel 
at  the  Englishman’s  feet,  and - 

“  What’s  yon  ?  ”  he  asked,  pointing  sud¬ 
denly  beside  the  fir-tree  stump,  “  whitey.” 

The  Englishman  bent,  picked  a  gos.sanu‘r 
rag,  and  folded  it  with  careful  fingers. 
“  Missus’s  handkerchief,”  he  said  shortly. 

“  Is  yon  her  ?  ”  whispered  Simon  suddenly. 

The  Englishman  turned  and  looked  up  the 
hill. 

On  the  brow  of  Windyhope  a  girl  stocxl 
against  the  sun.set,  slender,  tall,  the  dying 
splendor  on  her  hair  of  naked  gold. 

“  See  here,  Mr.  Joliff,”  whispered  Simon, 
and  taking  his  courage  in  his  hand  a|>- 
proached.  “Just  lend  yon  here  a  bit.” 

“  Her  handkercher  ?  ”  cried  the  English¬ 
man. 

“  Aye,”  said  Simon,  nibbling,  nodding. 

“  What’s  ta’  want  with  it  then  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“You will  see,’’  said  Simon;  and  he  saw. 


SYNOPSIS  OK  PRECRDINO  CHAPTERS. 

Tht  grim  Laird  hoi  allmoed  M*  lonely  young  Englieh  wife  to  aecnd  from  an  adntirer,  Andie  Campbell,  the  gift  of  a 
beautiful  theep  dog.  which  ehe  call*  her  babe,"  on  eondilioit  that  the  difference  bettreen  manetaughter  ami  murder  be  etriclly 
obeeried.  Trained  by  hl*mi*tr(**,  Danny  toon  acquire*  a*  teen  a  »rn»e  a*  llobin,  the  henchman,  ha*  of  thi*  dielincriem 
between  “  gamey  and  tamey  "fowl ;  but  Deborah  Awe,  the  old  houee^ermnl,  abiding  not  Ihi*  "  he-male  dong',"  call*  all  tilling 
murder,  and  continually  urge*  Hi*  Honor  to  en  force  upon  Danny  the  extreme  penalty  of  hanging.  Soon  after  one  of  Iheie 
“  blooding  "  eecapade*  of  Danny'*,  Mi**ie  fait*  eict  and  die*,  and  then  Robin  and  Deborah  .i  we,  in  rain  trying  to  com  fmt 


the  etrieten  "babe,"  plead  together  with  the  Laird  who,  proring  not  too"  grim"  to  be  touched  by  Danny'*  jm 
for  an  Old  dipper  of  hi*  Imt  take*  the  "  wee  man into  Ai*  heart  and  forerer  become*  hi*  champion  -o 

according  to  Simon  Ogg.  a  poacher,  whoee  father  the  Laird  had  accidentally  tilled  a!  the  time  of  Simon'^ 


jMithetic  affn  Ho* 
-or  "  familiiir," 
on'*  birth.  .\'nw 


according  to  Simon  Ogg,  a  poacher,  who»e  father  the  Laird  had  accidentally  tilled  a!  the  time  of  .Simon'*  birth.  .W 
Danny,  for  being  a  warden,  m  hated  by  Simon,  and  for  being  a  poacher  i*  hated  by  Joliff,  warden/or  an  Englieh  "foot-m"n 
Now  Danny,  with  a  price  on  hi*  head,  and  doedy  watched  by  Simon,  timpte  tool  qf  the"  Englither*,"  dieappear*  again. 


DANNY 
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of  the  darkness  of  the  Forest 
/4^\  into  the  glamour  of  the  moon 
1 1  .p  I  there  came  a  lover,  rapt  in  search. 

I'ausing  never,  he  came  across 
the  open  glade,  treading  softly, 
straight  for  the  fir-tree  stump,  and  mounW 
it;  and  the  moon  was  on  his  eyes,  and  they 
shone  like  anxious  stars;  and  there,  with 
Hiiizzle  lifted  to  the  moon,  cried  out  his 
hoart.  The  waters  of  the  lake,  dripping 
from  him,  flashed  like  falling  diamonds  in 
the  night ;  and  in  the  anguish  of  his  cry¬ 
ing  his  fore-feet  ever  lift^  as  though  he 
strained  upward  to  throw  his  voice  into  the 
uttermost  recesses  of  the  dark. 

Long  he  cried;  and  at  last  was  still,  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  Well-Beloved  to  reply. 

The  white  owls  floated  overhead  on  dream- 
wings  ;  a  far  deer  bellowed ;  the  wan  moon 
never  moved  ;  the  Well-Beloved  would  not 
hear. 

At  last  he  seemed  to  understand,  crept 
to  the  edge  of  the  stump,  crouched  to  leap 
down,  and  stood  at  sudden  halt. 

Beneath  him,  on  the  turf,  fallen  from  the 
stars,  a  white  rose  lay.  The  night-wind 
stirred  it ;  and  with  it  stirred  faint  echoes 
of  forgotten  minstrelsy.  He  rose  and  stood 
with  wide  nostrils  and  blind  eyes,  breathing 
in  deep  draughts  of  the  night-air,  fragrant 
with  familiar  memories.  Crumpled,  frag¬ 
rant,  fair,  it  lay  there  at  his  feet,  pleading 
to  him  to  pick  it. 

Not  blind,  nor  for  a  moment  wavering, 
he  made  his  choice;  and  leaped. 


At  that  one  rose  on  the  edge  of  the  dark, 
lank,  blinking,  red-eyed,  and  came  out  into 
the  shining  of  the  moon. 

He  bowed  ;  he  laughed  ;  he  staggered  to 
and  fro,  shaking  his  head  as  though  to  shake 
off  some  huge  clinging  joke :  and  there,  in 
the  still,  cold  majesty  of  night,  under  the 
moon,  he  danced  a  drunken  reel,  flinging 
his  heels  and  screaming  riotously  : 


him,  nor  moved  for  any  mockery  of  man  ; 
for  in  his  mouth  was  his  lady’s  handkerchief, 
and  in  his  eye  was  peace. 


Clatter  C^irla-one 
Simon  anb  t^e  ^nglislman 

IMON  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
Englishman’s  lodge  in  the  dawn. 

“  Danny  will  trouble  you  never 
more,  Mr.  Joliff,”  he  smirked. 

“  Hast’  caught  him  then  ?  ” 
asked  the  other. 

“  I  have  so,”  said  Simon,  “  and  more,”  and 
leered. 

The  Englishman  hearkened,  grim-mouthed. 
“Let’s  see  the  carkiss,  ma  lad,”  said  he. 

In  the  dawn  Simon  brought  the  English¬ 
man  to  the  clearing  on  Windy  hope. 

There,  beside  the  fir-tree  one  sat,  en¬ 
meshed,  and  in  his  mouth  a  handkerchief. 

The  Englishman  turned. 

“Yon  thy  carkiss?”  he  asked. 

“  There’s  the  body,”  said  Simon,  “  and  the 
breath  in  it,  and  a’,”  and  tittered. 

Burly,  sunbeard^,  grim,  the  Englishman 
strode  across  the  clearing,  released  his  pris¬ 
oner,  and  held  him  at  arm’s  length. 

Danny  hung  quite  still ;  in  his  eyes  were 
dreams,  and  in  his  mouth  a  handkerchief. 

“  It’s  a  rum  ’un,”  chuckled  the  English¬ 
man  ;  “  it’s  a  rum  ’un,”  and,  holding  his  pris¬ 
oner  at  arm’s  length,  eyed  him  not  without 
a  certain  veneration. 

“  A’ve  gotten  thee  at  last,  ma  lad,”  said 
he,  and  shook  him,  this  villain  of  half  the 
tragedies  of  his  later  life,  not  unkindly. 
“  Yo’ve  had  your  run,  and  a  rare  run,  too ; 
and  noo — yo’  muss  pay.” 

He  strode  on  for  the  stream  that  trips, 
and  slips,  and  leaps  from  the  wee  lochan  on 
the  hill-top  to  the  lake  below. 

Half-way  down  the  hill-side  it  runs 
through  a  birch-ambushed  ravine,  and  here 
falls  in  a  long,  white  plume  through  a  throat 
of  rock  into  a  pool— deep,  delicious,  green- 
eyed,  set  in  rocks,  and  screened  by  birches 
hanging  over  it. 

Here,  in  that  lonely  hollow,  silent  save  for 
the  childish  babble  of  the  stream  and  cry  of 
a  white-breasted  water-ouzel  beneath,  on  the 
rock  above  the  pool,  the  little  party  stayed. 

The  Englishman  bent  over  his  prisoner 
and  busied  himself. 


There’s  one  wee  devil  who  is  whinin’  to  get  out, 
Kowtin’,  shoutin’! 

Tries  the  ole  Daddy  Devil  gaily  stirrin’  him  about, 
“You  are  out  deary  devil,  on  an  outin’l” 

Danny  paid  no  heed;  nor  struggled.  He 
sat  there,  the  meshes  of  the  purse-net  about 
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Simon  watched. 

Danny,  sitting  on  the  rock,  dreams  in  his 
eyes,  and  in  his  mouth  a  handkerchief,  was 
far  away  from  the  bickerings  of  man. 

Then  the  burly  Englishman  rose.  In  his 
left  hand  was  a  rock,  in  his  right  hung 
Danny;  and  a  rope  attached  the  two.  He 
strode  to  the  edge  of  the  rock. 

Beneath  him  lay  the  pool,  cat-like,  crouch¬ 
ing,  with  green  eyes,  waiting  its  prey. 

“  Now,  ma  lad  !  ”  said  the  grim  English¬ 
man,  “  say  thy  prayers !  ”  and  began  to 
swing  him.  “  Wan— two - ” 

“  Hi !  ”  protested  an  urgent  voice. 

The  Englishman  turned. 

Simon,  his  fingers  at  his  mouth,  tittered 
shyly. 

“A — well,”  said  Simon  ;  “crucifyin’s  the 
more  laffable.” 

The  Englishman  measured  him  with  his 
eyes. 

“  .4nd  it  lasts  longer,”  continued  Simon, 
gathering  courage. 

“  Happen  yo’re  reet,”  said  the  other, 
strangely  quiet.  “  Kill  him,  and  I’ll  crucify 
him.” 

Simon  retreated,  tittering. 

“  Minnie  bid  me  not  touch  him,”  said  he. 

“Yo’  dursena!”  scoffed  the  English¬ 
man,  and  turned  in  scorn. 

“See  here,  Mr.  Joliff !”  urged  Simon  at 
his  back.  “  If  you  will  crucify  him  as  you 
swore,  I  will  kill  him  after  just  a  bit.” 

The  Englishman  turned,  slow-eyed. 

“  Strike  hands  on  that !  ”  said  he,  and 
came  to  him  with  huge  frank  hand  stretched 
forth.  Simon  clutched  it  eagerly. 

The  still  Englishman  jerked  him  into 
half-arm  reach,  dropi)ed  Danny,  and  fell  upon 
the  other  like  a  tempest,  smiting  hugely. 

“  Call  yo’sen  an  Englishman  !  ”  he  bel¬ 
lowed.  “  Ma  guy !  ma  gosh !  I’ll  learn 
thee  !  ”  blow,  “  yo’  bloody-minded  ” — blow — 
“  Double-Dutch  ”  —  blow — “  Frenchified  ” — 
blow — “  Roosian  Prooshian” — blow — “  made 
in  dummanee,”  and  felled  him. 

Simon  lay  on  his  face,  kicking  like  a 
stranded  fish. 

“Stan’  oop!”  stormed  the  Englishman. 
Stan’  oop  !  that  1  may  fell  thee  !  ” 

“  I’d  liefer  lay,”  whimpered  Simon,  “  if  it’s 
the  same  to  you.” 

“Get  oop  !  ”  roared  the  other.  “  Get  oop  ! 
ma  guy,  or  I’ll  tread  thee  !  ”  and  began  to. 

Simon  wriggled,  rose,  and,  shifty  as  light¬ 
ning,  slipped  out  of  fist-reach. 

'Then  he  turned,  babbling,  blubbering. 


“Ye  shall  hang  fer  this,  ye  bloody  Eng- 
lisher!”  he  screamed.  “You  are  not  hb 
Honor  that  you  can  murder  folks  w’hen 
you’ve  the  mind ! — ye  bloody  burst-pudder 
foreign  Englisher !  ” 

“  Hod  awa’  wi’thee  !”  stormed  the  Eng¬ 
lishman,  coming  on. 

“  Pay  me  my  penny-fee !  ”  screamed 
Simon,  dancing  out  of  reach,  “and  I  will 
away  and  tell  his  Honor  I  am  murdered 
quite  ;  and  he  will  hang  you.” 

The  Englishman  thrust  his  hand  into  : 
huge  pocket,  pulled  out  a  penny,  spat  on  it 
and  slammed  it  at  Simon’s  face. 

“Tak’  it!”  he  roared.  “It’s  the  pric.' 
o’  blood.  And  may  it  bring  thee  the  luck 
o’  Judas!” 

patient  ^ailu 

T  was  evening.  In  the  dim  hall  of 

^1  the  shooting  lodge  of  Altyre  two 
^,^■1  con.spirator8  whispered  under  the 
stairs.  One  was  pale-haired,  with 
\^isp  of  pale  moustache,  giggh*- 
eyes,  and  eyebrows  like  a  circumflex  sur¬ 
prised  ;  the  other,  surly,  burly,  sun-bearde<l ; 
and  both  were  ill  at  ease. 

“  What !  ”  whispered  the  fool-man.  “  You 
mean  you  ain’t  put  him  away  ?” 

“  I  reckon’d  happen  yo’d  like  to  see  him. 
Sir,”  whispered  Joliff,  surly,  sheepish.  “  He’s 
a  proper  little  chap  and  all.” 

“You  have  your  order,”  said  the  other 
shortly,  and  turned. 

“  To  shoot  him.  Sir  ?  ” 

“  Look  here,  you  !  ”  said  the  fool-man 
earnestly.  “  Either  you  know  your  duty  or 
you  don’t.  If  you  don’t,  then  you  ain’t  the 
man  for  me.  If  you  do,  then  do  it.  .And 
all  I  say  is  this,”  with  upraised  hand,  “  I 
don’t  want  to  know  one  bally  word  about 
it— see  ?  nor  does  the  Mistress.” 

“But  the  Mistress  does,”  said  a  still 
voice  behind. 

The  fool-man  started  round. 

In  the  door  of  the  billiard-room  stood 
one,  tall  and  slim  and  maidenly. 

“  Shoot  who  ?  ”  she  asked,  looking  with 
large  child-eyes. 

“  What,”  stuttered  the  fool-man,  “  only 
shoot  some  rubbish,  what,”  and  was  with¬ 
drawing  swiftly. 
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“  Dear,”  she  said,  patient  and  persistent  put  his  arm  round  her  waist.  “There’s  lot’s 
as  a  mother  with  a  child,  “  don’t  equivo-  o’  things  little  gals  like  you  are  best  not 
cate,  and  answer  straight.”  knowin’.  .  .  .  Come!  Let’s  do  a  caper! 

“Oh,  what  ?”  said  the  other  testily.  — so.  .  .  .  I’ll  sing.  .  .  . 

"  \\  hat,  what,  what  ?  The  goat’s  got  in  the  brandy,  0! 

“  No  need  to  quack  so,  Tony,”  reproved  The  devil’s  got  the  dandy,  0! 

patient  lady,  motherly.  “  Now,  answer  ^  prance  with  me 

ilicely  -Shoot  who  ?  ”  To  France  with  me - 

“  0,  be  jiggered  !  ”  snapped  the  fool-man.  She  put  his  arm  away  wearily. 

“  I’ve  given  no  orders  to  shoot  anybody.”  “ Shoot  who?”  she  said,  and  sighed. 

“  Tony  !  ”  said  the  lady  with  grave  eyes,  “  0  dem  and  condemn,  and  blight,  and 

“  don’t  tarrydiddle.”  blazes!  ”  snapped  the  fool-man  furiously,  and 

’‘I  ain’t,”  said  Tony,  aggrieved.  “You  gave  in. 
sli'iuldn’t  say  a  fellers  tarrydiddlin’  when  “Ye  see,  it’s  tit  for  tat  like,”  he  stut- 
he  ain’t,  little  gal.  Reelly  you  shouldn’t.”  tered  hastily.  “  His  master  sort  o’  shot  a 
’’Shoot  who?”  said  patient  lady,  and  man  once — see?  So  I  thought  if  I  shot  his 
signed.  dog  back  for  him — see?  it’d  sort  o’  square 

“  You  see  to  the  maids  and  the  milk  and  up— see?” 
your  back-hair —that’s  plenty  enough  for  “Shot  a  man!”  cried  the  lady.  “Not 
one  little  gal,”  said  the  other,  and  ran  off  Mr.  Hepburn  ?  ”  and  looked  at  him  with 
up  the  stairs.  growing  eyes.  “  You — you  don’t  mean — 

Patient  lady  followed  acro.ss  the  hall.  you  can't— 0  Tony— not  Danny!” 

“Tony,”  she  said, 

“you  may  as  well  .  l| 

TOny^  "Yob  bo  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

blowed!”  '  1,.  ^  ' 

“Yes,  Tony,”  said  '' 

patient  lady,  as  “‘shoot  who?’  she  asked.” 

though  to  a  can¬ 
tankerous  pet-dog.  “Tony  must.  Tony  be  “  What!”  stuttered  Tony.  “  Well,  ye  see, 

good.  There’s  a  Tony!”  only  a  precaution - ” 

She  stood  beneath  him,  large-eyed,  re-  “Precaution?  What  against?” 
proving,  very  fair  to  see.  “  Against  his  cornin’  again,”  said  Tony, 

He  looked  at  her,  then  came  skipping  and  giggled  foolishly, 
down  the  stairs.  She  stung  him  with  her  eyes. 

“Don’t  be  a  little  juggins,”  he  said  and  “And  you  promised!”  she  cried. 
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“  What !  0,  I  say  !  My  dear  little 


gal- 

“  Liar !  ”  panted  the  lady. 

“  Don’t  get  in  such  a  tear,  what,  you 
old - ” 

“  Is  it  done,  liar?  Quick!” 

“No,” said  Tony, and  giggled;  “it’s  bein’ 
done.” 

“  Who  by?  ”  cried  the  lady.  Quick,  Liar! 
Answer  me.” 

“  Joliff,  I  suppose.” 

“  And  you  let  him  !  ”  she  cried,  and 
stabbed  him  with  her  eyes.  “  Wretch  !  ” 
swept  up  her  skirts,  and  fled. 

€^a|ler  f^irtji-ljm 

aiib  t^e  ^nglislman 

T  the  foot  of  an  old  black  fir  on 
Windyhope,  above  Bumwater, 
sat  a  doomed  knight ;  in  his  eyes 
were  dreams  and  in  his  mouth  a 
^  handkerchief.  At  his  feet  was 
a  new-dug  grave,  small  and  shallow  as 
a  child’s ;  and  round  his  neck  a  halter  tied 
to  the  stem  of  the  fir,  ruddy-glowing  in  the 
evening. 

Across  the  grave  stood  Joliff,  glum-faced. 
He  spat  upon  his  hands ;  then  clapped  his 
gun  to  his  shoulder. 

Tranquil  as  the  evening  sat  the  little 
knight,  a  still  small  majesty  of  gray,  the 
dreams  asleep  in  his  eyes,  the  white  rag  in 
his  mouth,  and  ever  ga^  toward  that  gate 
of  gold  with  pillars  of  dark  pine  through 
which  he  knew  would  come  to  him  his  Well- 
Boloved. 

Joliff  dropped  his  barrel.  Then  he  blew 
his  nose  rudely,  expectorated,  swore,  with¬ 
drew  the  cartridge,  peered  down  the  barrel, 
blew  down  it,  expectorated,  swore,  pulled 
forth  another  cartridge,  polished  the  brass 
end,  weighed  it,  expectorated,  swore,  and 
shoved  it  home. 

Then  he  took  another  sight. 

Danny  looked  up  at  him  with  grave  eyes, 
and  wagged. 

Joliff  dropped  his  barrel ;  drew  his  fist 
across  his  mouth  to  wipe  away  an  oath  ; 
bent,  his  hands  on  his  great  thighs,  and  said 
in  the  other’s  ear,  and  confidentially: 

“Dorn  thy  eyes,  lad!” 

Danny  wagged  with  languid  courtesy. 

Joliff  snatched  up  his  gun  and  kneeled, 
with  blind  eyes. 


“Art  theer,  lad?” he  hoarsed,  and  pressed 
the  muzzle  of  his  gun  against  the  other’s 
heart. 

For  answer  Danny  yawned. 

Joliff  heard  and  opened  his  eyes. 

Danny  was  licking  the  gun-barrel. 

Joliff  snapped  his  eyelids  to.  “  Steady, 
old  lad !  ”  he  hoarsed,  as  Danny  stirred ; 
“it’s  none  o’  my  doin’,  mind” — his  finger  on 
the  trigger — “’Twon’t  be  long,”  and  fired. 

There  was  a  little  startled  yelp,  but  not 
of  pain. 

Over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  through  the 
gate  of  gold  between  pillars  of  dark  pine, 
there  came  one  on  white  wings. 


C|a|)tfr  C^irtfl-four 


anil  ©ak 


OLIFF  rose  from  his  knees  and 
dusted  them.  She  stood  at  his 
side  like  a  lily  in  flames. 

“  You  dared  ?  ”  she  panted. 
Joliff,  oak  of  the  forest,  touched 
his  cap,  stolid,  respectful. 

“  Orders,  ’m,”  he  said,  surly  and  not  at 
all  ashamed. 

“  You — actually— were — going  to.  ” 

“I  were,  ’m,”  said  the  oak,  “and  I  are, 
’m,”  said  the  oak.  “Will  yo’  please  to  step 
aside,  ’m?”  and  began  to  circle  round  her. 
She  stood  before  him,  pale  as  a  sword  ;  nor 
stirred.  “  By  your  leave,  ’m.” 

He  thrust  out  an  arm  like  an  iron  bar  to 
sweep  her  aside. 

Like  a  young  rowan  she  bowed  to  the 
sweep  of  his  arm,  bent  beneath  it,  and 
sprung  erect  again. 

Then  she  fac^  him,  snow-cold  and  still; 
and  Danny  in  her  arms. 

“And  now!”  she  said. 


C^ajiter 

anb  t^c  (Englis^nian 

OLIFF  unloaded  gloomily. 

“  It’s  a  rum  ’un  when  Master  bids 
and  Missus  forbids.” 

She  faced  him,  flaming. 

“  Then  the  Master  did  order  it !  ” 
“  ’A  niver  said  nowt  o’  t’  sort,”  said  Joliff, 
surly  as  loyal. 
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“Then  how  dared  you  ?”  cried  the  lady. 

“  Booty’s  dooty,”  he  said  sullenly,  “  and 
to  be  done.” 

“  And  is  it  one  of  your  duties  to  do  what 
you’re  not  told  to  do  by  the  Master,  and 
forbidden  to  do  by  the  Mistress  ?  ” 

“Seems  not,”  grunted  Joliff,  lost  in 
gloom. 

The  lady  regarded  him,  surly  loyal  oak  of 
the  forest.  She  recalled  that  dark  con¬ 
spiracy  of  two  under  the  stairs ;  and  di¬ 
vined  something  of  the  truth. 

“  You  can  go,”  she  said,  cold  as  a  March 
wind.  “  And  I  shall  never  think  the  same 
of  you  again,  Joliff,”  and  turned  her  back 
on  him.  “  Never  again.” 

Joliff  touched  his  hat.  She  stood  with 
her  back  to  him  and  waited. 

“Beg  pardon,  ’m." 

She  turned.  He  had  not  moved,  but  stood 
surly,  sheepish,  his  gun  in  the  hollow  of  his 
arm. 

“  Well  ?”  coldly. 

“Master’s  a  despart  particular  gentle¬ 
man,”  said  the  keeper,  playing  with  the  lock 
of  his  gun.  “  And  A’m  well  suited  ;  and  if 
so  be  A  give  satisfaction,  and  seein’  as  ’ow 
he  give  satisfaction  to  me,  m’,  so  to  say,” 
continued  the  keeper,  “  and  my  missus  but 
poorly,  and  four  children,”  said  he,  “  not  to 
say  five - ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  hear  about  that  now, 
Joliff,”  quickly. 

“ — or  six,”  continued  Joliff,  “as  you  might 
say,  if  so  be  it  was  twins,”  said  Joliff,  gloom¬ 
ily,  “  which  it  most  is,”  he  said,  “  with  my 
missus,  bein’  like  one  ’erself  as  yo’  may 
say - ” 

The  lady  began  to  giggle. 

“  I’d  liefer  not  lose  my  place,  ’m.”  He 
made  end. 

Lady  stood  with  her  back  to  him,  Danny 
in  her  arms,  and  said  after  a  long  pause,  and 
coldly  : 

“  Perhaps  I’ll  see  what  I’ll  say.” 

Joliff  touched  his  cap. 

“  Thank  you,  ’m,”  he  said  ;  “  but  it  ain’t 
that.  “  What’ll  I  say  to  Master  when  he 
asks  me - ” 

She  swept  round  on  him. 

“  Asks  you  what  ?  ” 

“  If  it’s  a-done.” 

“  What’s  done  ?  ”  sharp  as  a  sword. 

Joliff  licked  his  lips. 

“  Ma  dooty,”  said  he.  “  He’ll  ha’  heard 
't  shot.” 

“  Well,”  said  the  lady,  with  high  nose. 


“  tell  him  you  had  a  little  dog  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  string  and  were  practising  at  it 
— and  you  mis^.” 

Joliff  shook  his  head. 

“  He’ll  say,  ‘  If  yo’  canna  hit  a  dog  at  t’ 
end  o’  string  yo’renone  the  man  for  me.’” 

“  Then,”  said  the  lady,  and  looked  at  him 
with  straight  eyes,  “  you’ll  just  say  you  had 
no  orders  to  shoot  a  dog— at  the  end  of  a 
string  or  otherwise.” 

“  Then,  he’ll  just  say,  ‘  Yo’  can  take  your 
month,’  he’ll  say.” 

“Then  you’ll  say,  ‘  What  for,  sir  ?’” 

“Then  he’ll  say,  ‘Because  I’m  none 
sati.sfied  with  thee.’” 

“  Then  you’ll  just  say,  ‘  Why  not,  sir.’  ” 

Joliff  licked  his  lips. 

“Then  he’ll  say,  ‘Because,  ma  lad,  yo’ 
ain’t  done  your  duty.’  And  then  what’ll ) 
do?” 

“Then,”  said  the  lady,  cold  as  a  star. 
“  you’ll  refer  him  to  me.” 

The  gloom  on  the  big  man’s  face  broke 
up.  He  grinned  like  a  pleased  mastiff. 

.  ‘‘  Thank  you  kindly,  ’m,”  he  said,  tramp¬ 
ing  away  through  crisp  brackens. 

On  the  brow  of  Windy  hope,  in  the  gate 
of  gold  between  pillars  of  dark  pine,  stood 
the  Englishman,  big  and  black,  and  burly, 
against  the  perfect  west. 

“  'A  was  none  for  it,  ’m,”  he  said,  touched 
his  hat,  and  was  gone  the  way  of  the  lo.«t 
sun. 

Chapter 
Danna  ponbts 

my  dear  Danny  !  ”  said  pale  Lady, 
and  sat  down  beside  the  grave. 

Then  with  tender  fingers,  that 
trembled  still,  she  loosed  the  cord 
from  the  neck  of  the  prisoner. 

“  Good-bye,  Danny  !  ”  kissing  her  hand  to 
him.  “  Hie  away  home,  and  if  you  love 
Lady  ever  so  little,  don’t— don't — don’t  come 
again.  A  third  time  would  kill  poor  Lady.” 

Danny  shook  himself.  Then  he  came  in 
upon  her  with  lowered  tail  and  sniffed  the 
hem  of  her  garment. 

“  What  is  it,  little  man  ?”  she  asked, 
mother-tender. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  lifted  a  gray 
face,  and  looked  at  her  with  troubled  eyes. 

Night  was  falling  all  about  her  now  ;  and 
a  horror  that  among  these  trees  and  sil<-nt 
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creeping  shadows  her  husband  might  be 
lurking  siezed  her. 

“  Home  !  ”  she  cried  peremptorily.  “  Hep¬ 
burn  !  home  !  Home  to  your  Murderer  !  ” 
turned  and  sped  away. 

i.ater  she  looked  round. 

He  was  following  her  at  fifty  yards  ;  and 
as  she  turned,  he  made  halt  with  lifted  head 
and  tail  that  drooped  ;  and  his  soul  was  in 
his  eyes. 

“  Home,  home,  home  !  to  him,”  she  cried, 
picked  up  a  little  stone  and  flung  it  at  him. 

It  struck  him  in  the  flank  ;  he  started, 
loi'Sced,  then  crept 
to  her  feet  guilt- 

'•y;. , 

.So  sorry,  sil¬ 
ly  I  ’’  cried  she  re¬ 
morsefully.  “  Did 
it  hurt  ?”  and  led 
him  to  the  height 
of  Windyhope, 
whence  across 
Burnwater  and 
miles  of  mist- 
wrapt  moors  she 
showed  him  old 
Lainmermore, 
larjte-looming  un¬ 
derneath  the 
night,  Hepburn, 
and  his  home. 

In  vain.  His 
eyes  were  on 
hers. 


He  sat  on  a  mound  a  little  way  apart  and 
eyed  her  anxiously  with  sideways  head. 

She  went  back  to  him  and  begged  upon 
her  knees.  He  crept  in  to  her  and  lay  at 
her  feet  with  upward  eyes. 

“  Oh !  ”  she  groaned,  “you  are — yoa really 
are — ”  snatched  him  up  desperately,  and 
fled  down  the  hill,  through  the  dew-laden 
garden  heavy  with  the  scent  of  honey¬ 
suckle  in  the  night,  in  at  the  side  door, 
up  the  back  stairs,  with  scared  eyes,  and 
so  to  her  own  white  room,  and  locked  the 
door. 


HIS  LEGS  WERE  WHERE  HIS  ARMS  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN.” 


“Oyou.'”  she  cried;  and  there,  in  the 
growing  darkness,  fell  upon  her  knees  be¬ 
side  him  in  the  heather,  took  his  face  be¬ 
tween  her  hands,  set  his  face  for  home  and 
held  it  there. 

“  lx)ok  !  ”  she  ordered.  “  Will  you  look  ?  ” 
But  he  would  not,  bent  on  caressing  her 
wri.sts  with  tender  tongue. 

“  Oh,  I  shall  swear  soon !  ”  she  cried,  and 
shook  him.  “  Home  !  Hepburn  !  Murder- 
man  Laird !  Keep-his- Kirks  Laird  !  Over 
there  -see  ?  No,  you  mast,  Danny.  It’s 
no  good  slobbering  me.  1  mean  it.  You 
must.  Now — are  you  ready  ?  One — two — 
go!” 

She  thrust  him  violently  down  the  hill, 
aro.se  and  fled  swiftly  ;  and  at  her  feet,  with 
eyes  like  stars,  fled  Danny. 

She  stopped. 

“  Now  really  !  ”  she  cried,  near  to  tears. 
“  It’s  too  bad  ;  ”  plucked  a  sprig  of  heather 
and  threatened  him  with  it. 


f^irta-seben 

Chamber 

P  in  her  high  eyrie  that  looks  down 
J  through  a  gash  in  Windyhope  on 
^  jk  Burnwater  and  the  many-flashing 
Ford,  she  washed  him,  and  when 
he  was  sweet  again  as  thyme,  a 
restlessness  came  on  him  ;  and  be  began  to 
roam  about  the  room.  He  pushed  into  her 
wardrobe  and  lost  himself  among  rustling 
gowns  ;  he  came  forth  again,  the  skirts  of 
them  trailing  over  him  and  clinging  to  his 
brow  like  clouds  to  Lammermore ;  he  thrust 
beneath  the  muslin  hangings  of  her  dressing- 
table  ;  he  leaped  upon  the  chairs,  one  after 
another,  and  .searched  ;  and  ever  the  mys¬ 
tery  grew  upon  him  and  the  trouble  in  his 
eyes. 
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The  scent  of  honeysuckle  was  heavy  in 
the  room. 

Lady  stood  at  the  open  window  against  a 
firmament  of  stars,  in  black,  with  swan-neck 
and  hair  of  shadowed  gold. 

His  soul  leaped  to  his  eyes,  flamed  and 
flickered,  waxed  and  waned. 

Then  he  crept  to  her,  whimpering. 

“  Well !”  she  laughed,  bending  above  him. 
“  D’you  like  me  ?  ”  and  strutted  her  maiden 
beauty  before  him.  “I  am — I  am — rather 
— don’t  you  think  ?  ”  and  swept  him  a  splen¬ 
did  curtsey. 

At  the  sound  of  her  voice  he  stopped. 
The  mist  of  trouble  drifted  across  bis  eyes 
to  cloud  them  ;  he  stood  and  trembled. 

“  Now  hushez-vous  !  ”  she  whispered. 
“  Plenty  bad  men  in  this  house.  I^ady  be 
back  soon,”  and  went.  And  he  was  left 
standing  on  the  floor,  lost  in  a  mystery. 

C’ot^er  feller 

HE  entered  the  smoking-room,  tall 
chilly  Lady.  Within  sat  the  fool- 
man.  His  legs  were  where  his 
arms  should  have  been,  and  he  was 
reading  a  pink  paper. 

“I  shall  not  be  down  to  dinner,”  said 
chilly  I^ady. 

The  fool-man  put  down  his  paper. 

“  Got  a  headache.  Missus  ?  ”  he  asked, 
with  real  solicitude,  “  what.” 

“  I  thank  you,”  said  chilly  Lady,  “  I  have 
not  got  a  headache.” 

“  Got  the  hump,  then  ?  ”  giggled  the  other, 
“  what.” 

“  I  thank  you,”  said  chilly  Lady,  “  I  have 
not  got  the  hump,”  and  was  going  forth 
stately  as  she  came,  when,  from  above,  there 
came  a  sound  of  wailing,  anguished,  long. 

Chilly  Lady  shut  the  door  sharply. 

“  Blazes  !  ”  cried  the  fool-man,  leaping  to 
his  feet.  “  It’s  from  your  room,  too.” 

“  I’ll  go  and  see,”  panted  Lady ;  turned, 
flung  off  her  chilliness  and  fled,  with  lifted 
skirts,  slamming  the  door  behind  her. 

At  the  rustle  of  her  coming  the  crying 
ceased.  Panting,  she  plunged  into  her  room 
and  locked  the  door. 

The  fool-man,  hard  on  her  heels,  clamored 
without  for  admission,  and  then  departed 
down  the  passage,  sniggering. 


S'abi's  Chamber 

ADY  sat  down  beside  the  fire;  a.^ 
she  worked,  white-handed,  looking' 
at  Danny  with  serene,  fond  gaze, 
he  lay  at  her  feet  and  devourei! 
her  with  his  eyes. 

Lady  arose,  wound  up  her  clock,  and  her 
hands  began  to  play  about  her  hair.  Then  she 
smiled  at  Danny,  nodded  meaningly,  and  he 
established  himself  upon  the  rocking-chair. 

A  low  voice  called  to  him. 

He  leaped  round,  stood  on  the  chair,  and 
looked. 

Lady  was  in  the  next  room,  peerin^^ 
round  the  door,  her  face  shrouded  with  hair 
of  gold  and  swept  back  with  one  restraini)i;r 
hand. 

The  door  closed. 

Danny  leaped  down,  sniffed  along  the  way 
she  had  gone,  hovering  over  each  white 
footprint,  lover-like ;  came  to  the  door,  and 
listened,  ear  at  the  crack.  ’ 

He  heard  her  moving  in  the  other  room, 
fairy-footed,  and  rustling  like  the  wind  in 
willow-leaves,  and  was  glad. 

Then  another  door  opened.  Other  feet 
mingled  with  the  fairy  ones — flop-feet,  flat- 
soled,  and  unfairylike  altogether. 

Then  a  giggling  voice  spoke. 

“  What !  Shall  I  be  in  the  way?” 

“  You’re  not  to  go  in  there  !  ”  came  Lady’s 
voice,  sharp  as  chilled  shot. 

“  But  I  want  to  go.  I  want  to  see  T’other 
Feller,”  giggled  Tony. 

There  was  a  sound  of  fairy  feet,  a  scuffle 
at  the  door,  and  titterings. 

Then  the  door  burst  open. 

Danny,  ambushed  underneath  the  dre.ss- 
ing-table,  spying  between  rifts  of  hiding 
curtain,  beheld. 

In  the  door  stood  white  Lady,  and  barred 
the  way. 

Before  her,  tilting  on  bare  toes,  to  spy 
over  her  shoulder,  stood  one  with  giggle- 
eyes,  and  kissed  his  hand  ecstatically. 

“How-do,  dear  boy!  howdy-do!  Very 
glad  to  see  you.  Make  yourself  at  home. 
Called  at  8 — breakfast  9— prayer-meetin’ 
10.  Bye-bye.  Happy  dreams.” 

The  door  shut,  and  all  was  dark.  \  key 
turned  in  the  lock.  Danny  crept  forth,  a 
fairy  slipper  in  his  mouth,  dropped  it,  and 
8to<^  at  gaze. 
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C|3{tfr  lorta 
ffab  faiint 

N  white  raiment,  shrouded  in  hair 
of  shadowed  gold,  Lady  leaned  out 
'WF  toward  the  moon  and  sang  a  song 
,  of  chivalry. 

^  Behind  her,  as  she  sang,  she 
hi  ard  a  tiny  cry  ;  turned,  and  peered  across 
h'‘r  shoulder  through  gossamer  meshes  of 
fair  hair  with  eyes  that  laughed  shyly. 
Her  true  Knight  stood  four-square  upon  the 
floor,  the  moon  upon  him,  and  look^;  and 
hi-<  soul  was  like  flame  in  his  eyes. 

>^lowly  she  turned  about  and  bowed.  Her 
hair  fell  about  her  face  like  a  waterfall  to 
frame  it ;  through  the  mist  of  it  her  eyes 
were  seen  like  tender  stars  peeping  through 
mist  of  rain  ;  and  with  mute  lips  she  invi- 
te<l  him  to  come. 

He  coraeth  across  the  cold  moor. 

Hot  and  in  haste  from  the  sea. 

Home  from  his  Guest, 

Cometh  to  rest 

In  the  arms  of  his  dead  Ladye. 

He  came ;  slow  at  first,  and  at  the  last 
n-ith  a  rush  and  clamor  fell  upon  her. 

She  swept  him  up  in  fond  arms  and  cher¬ 
ished  him  maiden-motherly. 

At  last  the  cloud  had  lifted.  She  had 
come  back  to  him,  his  lady  dead. 

J‘ort5;-0ne 
lust  as  of  ©111 

ANNY  slept  that  night  on  the  mat 
in  the  passage  at  the  threshold  of 
her  door,  just  as  of  old. 

As  the  innocent-eyed  dawn 
crept  in  to  see  her  in  her  sleep, 
he  pattered  in  to  see  how  it  fared  with  his 
lady,  just  as  of  old. 

Upon  the  sofa  she  lay  curled,  and  slept, 
and  smiled,  merry  even  in  her  sleep,  just  as 
of  old. 

Tender-footed  he  leaped  up,  crept  along 
be.«ide  her,  thrust  among  her  hair  to  find 
her  ear,  and  pinched  it  tenderly  to  show  her 
he  was  there,  just  as  of  old. 

^he  stirred  and  shook  her  head  as  a  blush- 
rose  that  would  shake  off  a  too  importunate 


bee,  just  as  of  old.  An  arm  moved,  and 
slim  fingers  sought  her  brow. 

He  could  contain  his  soul  no  more.  In 
an  anguish  of  delight  he  leaped  on  her  to 
smother  her. 

With  a  little  frightened  cry,  she  emerged 
from  sleep. 

“  Oh  !  ”  she  cried.  “  0  Tony ! "  woke  and 
knew.  “  Danny  !  ”  she  whispered,  horribly 
afraid.  “Hush!  Oh,  do !  Oh,  don’t!  The 
door’s  open !  He’ll  hear  !  ”  Desperately 
she  began  to  scramble  to  her  feet. 

“  What?”  giggled  a  sleepy  voice  in  the 
door.  “  How’s  'Tother  Feller?” 

“  There  !  ”  said  Lady ;  and  said  no  more. 

|orl|-liuo 
Pother  an^l  iab^ 

HE  fool-man  stood  in  the  door  like  a 
lank  young  owl  clothed  in  a  winding 
sheet,  and  blinked  at  her. 

Lily-footed  Lady  stood  in  white 
array,  with  lioness  eyes,  and  waited, 
Danny  in  her  arms. 

Her  eyes  gleamed  through  mists  of  gold, 
and  she  stood,  palely  flaming,  tapping  out  the 
seconds  with  defiant  foot,  waiting  his  word. 
But  no  word  came. 

Then  she  shook  her  splendid  mane,  raked 
it  aside  with  royal  hand,  and  looked  forth  at 
him  unveiled,  appealing,  with  love-eloquent 
eyes,  unlioness  like. 

“Do  you  like  me,  Tony?”  she  asked  at 
last. 

“Me !  ”  stuttered  Tony,  blinking.  “  What ! 
well,  reelly  !  Yes ;  some  days  I  like  you 
pretty  fairish.” 

Lady  tossed  back  invading  hair. 

“Only,”  she  pursued,  “if  you  don’t, 
you’ve  only  got  to  say  so.  'That’s  all.  And 
we  can  go.” 

“  Go?  ”  said  Tony  blankly.  “  When’ll  we 
go,  what?” 

“  Not  you  at  all,”  said  Lady.  “  Baby  and 
me.  And  I  must  ask  you  to  let  me  know  at 
once,  please,”  said  the  young  mother,  look¬ 
ing  up  with  clear  still  eyes;  “because  if 
Baby’s  to  be  killed,  I  must  get  my  things  and 
pack,  as  I  shall  catch  the  early  boat,  and  I 
must  wire  to  Mother  I’m  coming.” 

Tony  stood  perched  on  one  clammy  foot, 
the  otW  curled  inelegantly  about  it  to  keep 
it  warm. 


y .  “I  don’t  want  to 
'  kill  him,”  he  said,  like 

^  '  a  sulky  schoolboy.  “  I 
^  like  the  little  beggar 

.  3  ,  w’ell  enough.  He’s  such 
a  dooce  of  a  sport. 

“Then,”  said  Lady, 
“  will  you,  please,  tell  Joliff  he’s  not  to - ” 

“  What?  ”  stuttered  Tony.  “  I  never  told 
him  to - ” 

“  To  what?  ”  said  Lady,  looking  at  him. 

“  To  shoot  him.” 

“I  never  said  he’d  been  shooting  him.” 

Lady’s  chin  dropped  on  Danny’s  back,  and 
she  looked  at  her  husband  long  and  search- 
ingly. 

“  And  I  think  it  would  be  safer,  perhaps, 
if  you  gave  him  definite  orders  not  to.  And 
anyway  I  should  like  it,  if  you  don’t  mind.” 

“No,  I  don’t  mind,”  said  Tony  hastily; 
“I  don’t  mind.  Anything  to  oblige.  Fact  is, 
ye  see,  the  feller  sometimes  does  things 
without  tollin’  me,  for  fear  of  being  slated  if 
it’s  found  out  he  has.” 

“  And  sometime^”  said  Lady  deliberately, 
“  he  does  things  without  being  told,  for  fear 
of  being  sacked  if  it  is  found  out  he  hasn’t.” 

“  What,”  said  Tony  emphatically,  ”  well, 
fact  is  he’s  a  hrst-chop  chap  is  old  Joliff,  but 
a  reg’lar  blood-sucker.  He’s  one  of  these 
fellers,  you  know,  like  the  daughter  of  the 
Horse-leech,  you  know - ” 

“  I  know,”  said  Lady,  and  looked  at  him 
through  falling  hair  with  eyes  of  tenderest 
sympathy. 

“  Some  fellers  are  that  way.  It’s  like  the 
craze  for  dfink,  sor  o’,  you  know.  And 
it’s  nothin’  whativer  to  do  with  me,”  said 
Tony.  “  I  wouldn’t  like  you  to  think  that, 
little  gal.  And  if  yon  can  square  him — see  ? 
Well,  he  can  square  me— see  ?  I  won’t  ask 
any  questions — see  ?  ” 

Lady  lifted  her  chin. 

“That  a  promise,  Tony?”  she  asked, 
looking  at  him  with  eyes  beginning  to  dance. 

“Dyin’  oath,”  said  Tony. 


“True  and 
faithful?” 

“S’elp  me 
never,”  said 
Tony. 

Lady  shone 
forth  into  radi- 
ant  smiles.  ^ 

“There,”  she  cried,  merriest  of  youn^' 
mothers,  and  made  as  though  to  toss  htr 
baby  ceiling-high. 


C^a||ter 

mi  Slfssfb 


T  breakfast,  Danny  sat  beside  her 
(^3/1  chair,  wondering  up  at  her  ;  and 
twice  he  went  to  the  door. 

“I  told  you,”  giggled  Tony. 
“  He  wants  to  be  getting  home.” 

“  He’s  rather  man-ny,  after  all,”  said  Lady 
disdainfully,  rose,  and  led  him  to  the  step.s. 

“Go!”  said  she,  and  waved  a  scornful 
hand.  “  Go  back  to  your  Laird  who  mur¬ 
ders  people,  and  forget  all  about  kind  Lady 
who  only  saved  your  life.” 

Danny  went  tripping  down  the  steps, 
came  back  to  her,  1^  away  again,  tumnl, 
and  invited  her  to  follow. 

Lady  hesitated  ;  and  then  forgave  him 
for  his  eyes’  sake. 

So  together  the  two  went  through  the 
fair  morning,  gay  and  glad  at  heart ;  he, 
bearing  himself  as  one  well  used  to  ladies’ 
company,  in  the  lead,  until  they  came  to 
that  headland  where,  last  night,  she  had 
striven  with  him  to  turn  him  homeward. 

Here  she  stopped,  stood  a  moment  nib¬ 
bling  a  silver  pencil,  then  wrote,  looking 
down  at  him  with  mother-eyes,  smiling,  and 
yet  rain-tender. 

“  No  farther,  Danny,”  she  said,  kneeled, 
and  her  fingers  played  about  his  collar. 
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Then  she  rose  up  and  stood  and  waved  to 
him  to  go  ;  and  he  went ;  ploughing  stur¬ 
dily  down  the  hill  through  the  heather, 
stayed,  turned,  and  invited  her  to  follow, 
with  urgent  tail,  and  eyes  like  amber  stars. 

She  would  not,  but  stood  there  above 
him  smiling,  with  mute  throat  and  tender 
ey  s,  as  a  mother  on  a  platform  waving  her 
schoolboy  good-bye. 


^ort|-fonr 

llobiu  Ira^s  to  Uissic 


y^OR  the  first  time  for  three  days 

-4^  Robin  crept  brokenly  to  the 
II I  kitchen  and  looked  in. 

V  Within,  Deborah  Awe  kneeled 

^ by  the  empty  hearthstone,  her 
gri-at  hands  clutched  together,  all  knuckle¬ 
bones,  and  working  fingers,  lost  in  prayer. 

She  heard  his  coming  and  looked  round. 

“  Was  it  crucify  him  ?  ” 

Hut  the  old  man  had  run  out  at  a  little 
driltlding  trot,  and  crept  op  to  the  high 
loneliness  of  Lammermore  to  be  miserable 
there  with  God  alone  ;  and  here,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  wakening  morning,  he  knelt  now,  un¬ 
bonneted,  dim,  and  poured  out  his  heart 
with  sobs  to  the  God  of  the  Bereaved. 

.\non  he  rose,  walked  to  the  brink  of  the 
hill,  and  peered  out  over  the  mist-muffled 
moons  toward  Bumwater. 

There  was  no  sign  of  him  he  sought. 
Again  he  knelt  and  prayed  and  ever  louder ; 
rose  once  more  to  look  and  only  saw  be¬ 
neath  him  Hope  creeping  out  of  the  east 
over  the  land. 

Long  he  looked ;  and  then,  standing  up 
there  alone,  on  the  uttermost  edge  of  the 
earth,  he  flung  an  impotent  hand  into  the 
face  of  heaven. 

“  Are  you  there,  God  ?”  he  shouted,  pas¬ 
sionate  as  a  child  ;  then  fell  to  sudden  sobs 
and.  kneeling,  prayed  to  her  who  lay  for 
ever  at  the  foot  of  the  Throne,  that  she 
would  turn  the  ear  of  God  toward  him. 

Heneath  him  still  the  moorland  lay  with 
the  jiatient  face  of  the  unheeding  dead.  As 
he  looked  again,  a  cock-grouse  rose  with 
sudden  alarum  cry  nearer,  a  raven,  slow¬ 
winged  and  gorged,  rose,  and  flapped  wearily 
away  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  a  whin-chat 
Iea|)ed  into  the  air  ;  and  then  it  was  as 
though  one  was  walking  up  the  hill-side 


unseen,  yet  leaving  in  his  wake  a  trail  of 
wakened  creatures. 

Robin  fell  to  his  knees.  His  eyes  were 
shut,  and  he  kneeled  with  shaking  face  and 
clutched  hands  in  attitude  of  prayer,  yet 
prayed  no  word. 

The  heather  rustled  before  him ;  there 
was  the  patter  of  coming  feet  and  sound 
of  one  who  pants ;  then  two  small  hands 
thrust  at  his  breast,  and  one  was  kissing 
his  blind  face  very  tenderly. 

Robin  gave  forward,  as  one  who  swoons, 
and  knew  that  Missie  had  heard. 


^ortn-fibe 

C|c  Return  of  l^e  ^eiber 

(V^OBIN  came  to  the  kitchen,  Danny 
riding  on  his  shoulder.  There 

^[|  kneeled  the  woman  as  he  had  left 
her,  lost  in  prayer. 

^  “  There’s  no  need  for  any  more 

of  that,”  cried  Robin  jauntily.  “  Hike  off 
your  hunkers,  lass  !  ” 

The  woman,  still  on  her  kn^s,  wrenched 
round. 

“  Where  is  he  ?  ”  she  creamed,  saw  him 
perched  on  Robin’s  shoulder  above  her, 
striving  to  get  at  her  with  fon^  eyes,  wrig- 
glings,  and  backward  ear,  scrambled  to  her 
feet,  rushed  at  him,  and  tore  him  from  his 
perch,  and  was  parading  the  kitchen  in 
paroxysms  of  sobs  eind  laughter. 

She  ceased  her  marching  and  turned  sud¬ 
denly  for  the  door. 

“  Where  to  ?  ”  asked  Robin,  obstructing 
her. 

“To  tell  his  Honor.” 

“We  will  go  both  then,”  said  Robin 
generously.  “  And  I  will  go  first,  and  you 
will  go  second,”  and  thrust  her  behind  him. 

In  the  door  the  Laird  stood  like  a  shrouded 
corpse,  spectre-footed. 

Danny,  at  breakfast  on  the  dresser, 
looked  up,  saw,  leaped  down,  and  fell  upon 
his  master  like  an  avalanche  of  love. 

The  Laird  picked  him  up,  packed  him 
beneath  his  arm,  turned  without  a  word,  and 
paddled  off  on  naked  feet  down  the  groined 
passage. 

The  Laird  sat  in  his  winding-sheet  in  the 
half-arm  chair.  A  shaft  of  cold  sun  fell  on 
his  gray  head  to  hoary  it. 
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Robin  looked  long  and  at  length  turned 
to  go. 

“Wait,”  said  the  Laird,  not  looking  up. 

Robin  shuffled. 

“  I  caan’t  wait  all  day,”  be  said  at  length, 
“fer  the  thanks  that  do  not  come.” 

“I  thank  you,”  said  the  Laird  grimly, 

“  fer  losing  him ;  and  I  will  thank  you,” 
more  grimly,  “  not  to  lose  him  again  ;  and, 
lastly,”  he  said,  “  I  will  thank  you  to  read 
this,”  and  handed  him  a  label,  “  that  I  have 
justed  detached  from  Danny’s  collar — to 
read  it,”  said  the  Ijaird,  “and  to  explain.” 

Robin  took  it  and  regarded  it  long. 

“  I  caan’t  read,”  he  said  at  last,  “without 
my  spectacles.” 

“  Or  with  them,”  said  the  Laird.  “  I  for¬ 
got.  Hand  it  back.  Heark  now,”  and  read 
harshly : 

“  The  writer  presents  her  compliments  to  Mr.  Hep- 
bum — and  he  must  never  allow  Danny  to  go  poach¬ 
ing  again — because  you  never  know  wkat  may  happen. 
There  are  bad  men  about." 

He  stared  at  Robin  with  penetrating 
eyes,  and  again  looked  at  the  label. 

“  What  may  happen,"  he  read,  and 
looked  at  Robin  with  sudden  thunder-brow. 
“What’s  the  meaning  of  that  ?” 

“  Caan’t  say,”  said  Robin  shortly,  “  I  have 
no  knowledge  of  divinations.” 

“He  can  say,  your  Honor,”  panted  the 
Woman’s  voice  the  other  side  of  the  door, 
“  if  he  will.  And  if  he  will  not,  I  can  for 
him  if  you  will  bid  him  let  me  in.” 

“  Never !  ”  said  Robin,  his  back  to  the 
door.  “His  Honor  is  not  dressed  for 
receiving  company.” 

“Keep  her  out,  Crabbe,”  said  the  Laird. 
“And  you.  Woman!”  he  cried,  “just  bide 
where  ye  are  which  is  right  side  the  door 
for  hearkening  and  the  wrong  for  seeing, 
and  hear  his  tale  and  see  he  tells  it  true. 
Now” — to  Robin — “tell  on  !” 

“Tell  on!”  snarled  the  Woman — “and 
tell  all !  Mind  !  I  am  here.” 

So  Robin,  sulky  as  a  beaten  boy,  must 
needs  tell  all :  of  the  meeting  of  dark  men 
at  the  Ferry  Ha’,  of  the  oath  of  the  bloody 
Englisher,  and  much  else  ;  and  the  Woman 
shrilly  edited  the  tale  through  the  keyhole. 

“  How  long  has  this  b^n  forward  ?  ” 
asked  the  Laird  when  all  was  finished — 
“  these  plots  upon  him  ?  ” 

“Maybe  just  a  year-twa,”  said  Robin, 
feigning  nonchalance. 

“And  you  have  not  seen  good  to  fore¬ 
warn  me  ?  ”  said  the  Laird. 


“  I  thought  the  Woman  would  have  tell  t 
you,”  said  Robin.  “  I  tell’t  her.” 

“0  ye  Adam  !”  screamed  the  accused. 

“It  was  for  you  to  tell  me,”  said  tlie 
Laird  sternly. 

“  I  thought  ye  knew,”  said  Robin 

“  How  should  I  know  ? 

“  Same  as  I  do,”  said  Robin.  “Yemigl  t 
dream  it.” 

“And  ^ou  think,”  said  the  Ijaird  delibei- 
ately,  “if  I  had  known  all  this  I  would  ha\e 
let  you  lose  him  so  ?  ” 

“  Me  lose  him  ?  ”  cried  Robin.  “  He  do«-.s 
lose  himself.  It  is  me  finds  him.  Oh !  '* 
he  cried,  in  bitterness,  “Himself  save  me 
from  the  thanks  of  man.” . 

“When  each  time  you  lost  him,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  Laird,  “you  knew  it  might  be 
the  last,  and’  I’d  be  left  alone.” 

“I’d  be  worse  than  alone,”  said  Robin. 
“I’d  be  left  to  the  Woman.” 

“  This  is  just  what  I  have  aye  tell’t  him.” 
shrilled  the  Woman.  “Once  ower  often.  1 
aye  said  :  and  once  ower  often  it  has  nigh 
proved ;  and  he  would  never  heed,  but 
jeered  and  called  at  me  Bald-head  !  ” 

“  Is  it  Mr.  Hepburn’s  will,”  asked  Robin, 
trembling,  that  1  be  spat  upon  by  this  Per¬ 
son  through  the  keyhole  ?” 

“  Hear  me,”  said  the  Laird  terribly,  and 
leaned  forward,  “  there  will  be  no  more 
losing  Danny  from  this  day.  You  under¬ 
stand  ?  I  hold  you  responsible,”  he  ended 
grimly.  “Go!” 

Robin  went. 

“He  holds  you  responsible,”  said  the 
Woman  grimly  in  the  passage  without. 

Robin  stood  on  the  steps  before  the  hou.'^e, 
and  looked  up  into  the  face  of  heaven. 

“You  hear.  Lord  ?”  he  said  grimly. 


C^ajtfr  ^ort|-sir 
C|e  S^ailoto  of  frail 

OBIN  pattered  off  to  the  village. 
It  was  yet  early. 

At  the  cottage  of  Simon  Ogg, 
where  now  no  wolf-eyed  mother 
stood  on  guard,  he  stopped,  passe<i 
through  the  rank  garden  where  the  wild 
thyme  grew,  pushed  open  the  door,  and 
entered  the  evil-smelling  parlor  hung  with 
bacon-hams,  nor  knocked. 

In  a  recess  in  the  far  wall,  on  a  low- 
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heaped  couch  of  straw,  lay  Simon  with 
flaming  head,  and  slept  guiltily. 

Robin’s  hands  smacked  down  upon  the 
youth’s  naked  shoulders. 

lie  woke  with  a  scream  and  stared  up 
through  the  dimness. 

In  the  room  had  been  no  sound  but  the 
hissing  of  the  whispered  conversation  ;  now 
came  the  noise  of  hushed  feet,  ghostly,  in 
the  silence,  and  slow. 

.<imon  started  to  his  elbows,  but  Robin 
held  him  down. 

“  What’s  yon  ?  ”  he  hissed,  and  gazed,  and 
gazed,  his  face  ghastly  beneath  the  freckles. 

Robin  turned  and  saw  Danny,  who  had 
followed  him,  standing  in  the  dim  light  with 
eyes  like  cairngorms  ablaze. 

“  My  fate,”  said  Simon,  and  fell  back,  like 
one  dead.  “  I  have  seen  the  Shadow  of  the 
Dead.  I  will  not  live.” 

Robin  removed  his  hands  from  the  other’s 
shoiilders. 

“  Do  not  leave  me,  Mr.  Robin,”  whimpered 
Simon.  “  I  will  go  mad  else,”  and  clutched 
him.  “  Is  he  there  yet  ?”  and  peered  round 
the  old  man  stealthily. 

“  He  is  there  yet,”  said  Robin,  nor  whis¬ 
pered  now. 

“  Is  it  a  dream  ?”  asked  Simon. 

“  Well  for  you  were  it  a  dream,”  said 
Robin. 

“  1  care  na  by,”  cried  Simon,  and  laughed 
his  empty  laughter.  “  I  have  not  seen  the 
Shadow  of  the  Dead,  and  I  will  live.” 

He  opened  his  eyes  suddenly,  and  looked 
about  the  room. 

Danny  was  digging  busily  at  a  heap  of 
sacking  and  sawdust  in  a  far  comer. 

“What  gars  him  snout  so  yonder?”  he 
crieil,  rising  on  his  elbow.  “  There’s  nothing 
there.” 

“If  there’s  nothing  there,”  said  Robin, 
“  he  will  do  nothing  no  hurt.” 

.\t  that,  out  of  the  heap  of  sacking  came 
Danny,  backing  and  pulling  sturdily. 

Robin  went  across  to  him,  and  bent. 

“  Your  nothing  is  one  of  my  roe-deer,”  he 
said,  and  looked  at  Simon. 

Simon  lay  back. 

“  He  is  no  wraith  for  sure,”  he  said,  and 
laughed  his  empty  laughter.  “  And  I  will 
live;  and  I  will  not  die.” 

“  You  will  not  die,”  said  Robin,  shoulder- 
.  ing  the  deer,  and  turned  to  look  at  him. 
“This  day  to-morrow  you  will  be  praying 
that  you  could,”  and  marched  out. 


Simon  gofs  Dome 

AT  afternoon  Robin  brought  word 
that  his  Honor  would  speak  with 
)  Simon.  Simon  went,  quaking.  The 
Woman  thrust  him  into  the  great 
hall  without  a  word.  There  sat 
the  Laird  in  his  cloak,  lonely,  grim,  twining 
gray  fingers,  and  Danny  at  his  feet. 

“  What  have  you  to  say  why  I  shouldn’t 
send  you  to  gaol  ?  ”  asked  the  Laird. 

Simon  sucked  his  thumb. 

“Your  Honor  killed  my  Father,”  he 
said. 

“  Because  I  killed  your  father  that’s  no 
reason  you  should  kill  my  deer.” 

Simon  shifted  uneasily. 

“  A  lad  must  live,”  he  said,  “  and  I’m  far 
ower  weak  to  work.” 

“You’re  strong  enough  to  steal,”  said 
the  Laird. 

Simon  pondered. 

“There’s  Minnie  too,”  he  said.  “There’s 
none  but  me  to  work  for  her.” 

“  Ye’re  not  strong  enough  to  work,”  said 
the  Laird.  “You  was  fergetting.” 

“  There  is  other  things  I  do  for  her,”  said 
Simon.  “  I  fetch  her  whiskey.  She  will  miss 
that  sore.” 

“Sorer  than  ever  she’ll  miss  you,”  said 
the  Laird,  “  I  can  tell  you  that.  “  Now, 
you  can  take  your  choice,”  continued  the 
Laird.  “  Either  you  follow  in  your  father’s 
footsteps,”  said  he,  “  or  I  will  get  you  ad¬ 
mission  to  a  Home  I  know  of.  And  if  you 
take  my  advice  you’ll  take  the  Home.” 

“  Will  I  wear  a  chain  ?  ”  asked  Simon 
cunningly. 

“Not  if  you  behave,”  said  the  Laird. 

Simon  shook  his  head. 

“I’ll  bide  with  Minnie,”  said  he,  “an  it 
please  yer  Honor.” 

“You’ll  take  yer  choice,”  said  the  Laird 
briefly — “Gaol  or  Home  ?” 

Simon  burst  into  tears. 

“I’ll  take  Home,”  he  said.  “Though  it’s 
not  much  of  a  Home  when  ye  wear  a  chain 
all  day.” 

So  Simon  left  Hepburn  and  retired  to  a 
Reformatory  on  a  barren  hill  in  a  South 
Tjand  beside  the  sea;  and  the  land  knew 
peace. 


(To  ht  continued.) 


strangely  inconsistent 
it  is  that  the  Holy 
liand,  where  Christ  was 
l)orn,  where  He  lived  and 
died,  should  be  under  the 
control  of  a  cunning, 
superstitious,  and  barbarous  nation!  Yet 
this  is  the  deplorable  fact,  notwithstanding 


that  to  Christianity  w’e  owe  the  rii  h 
blessing  of  our  present  civilization, 
progress,  and  enlightenment. 

Situated  under  the  blue  Eastern 
skies ;  endowed  with  a  glorious  luxu¬ 
riance  of  foliage,  luscious  fruits,  and 
brilliant  flowers;  and  abundantly 
blessed  with  rich,  natural  resources, 
Palestine  was  apparently  designed 
to  be  the  garden  spot  of  the  world. 

What  is  Palestine  to-day  ?  A 
country  desolated  by  Mohammedan 
misrule ;  a  country  of  vagabonds  and 
beggars,  who  prey  upon  travellers 
and  pilgrims ;  a  country  of  bad  roads 
and  filthy,  cobblestone  streets  which 
shake  all  the  sentiment  and  rever¬ 
ence  out  of  a  traveller  before  he 
has  ridden  a  mile.  What  should  be 
the  brightest  spots  are  the  scenes 
of  the  most  pitiable  desolation  and 
desecration. 

How  much  longer  will  Christendom  allow 
this  fair  land,  with  its  wealth  of  associations, 
to  remain  under  the  blighting  influence  of  a 
nation  aggressively  opposed  to  Clunstianity  ? 

It  is  true  that,  since  the  Middle  Ages, 
many  attempts  have  been  made  by  the  Chri.s- 
tian  world  to  wrest  the  Holy  Land  by  force 
from  the  hands  of  the  spoiler;  but  they  all 


[Some  physical  facts  concerning  the  Holy  Land  are  of  interest  in  the  light  of  the  author’s  striking  sug¬ 
gestion.  It  is  150  miles  long  by  alMut  40  miles  wide ;  in  area  nearly  11,000  square  miles — a  little  larger  than 
New  Hampshire.  It  is  a  very  mountainous  country,  the  highlands  of  Lebanon  extending  through  the  entire 
territory;  but  between  the  spurs  are  fertile  valleys.  On  the  west  are  the  rich  plains  of  Philistia  and  Sharon. 
The  land  can  be  made  to  prepuce  a  variety  of  semi-tropical  products,  especially  citrons,  fruits,  and  olive  oil. 

Palestine  was  originally  inhabitated  by  the  Canaanites  until  conquered  by  the  Israelites,  who  partition^ 
the  land  among  its  twelve  tribes.  After  many  vicissitudes  it  became  part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  In  6:17  it 
was  conquered  by  the  Caliph  Omar ;  during  the  Crusades  it  was  a  part  of  the  Latin  Empire  for  88  years. 
Again  it  fell  to  the  Saracens,  and  since  has  remained  tributary  to  the  Mohamedan  Sultan.  Its  present  jxipu- 
lation  is  estimated  at  about  650,000  people,  mainly  of  the  Syro-Arabian  type.  Latterly,  a  movement  has  l)een 
started  by  the  Zionist  Congress  to  establish  Jewish  colonies  throughout  Palestine.  There  are  now  twenty-two 
villages  of  Hebrews  in  the  region,  and  they  have  92,000  acres  under  cultivation. — Editor.] 
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failed  because  conquest  is  only  theft  on  a 
vast  scale,  and  is  not  in  accord  with  the 
fundamental  principles  of  Christianity. 

My  plea  is  to  start  a  new  crusade  which 
shall  be  in  accord  with  Christ’s  teachings 
and  our  modem  sense  of  right.  It  must  be 
a  crusade  cf  money,  contributed  by  the  Chris¬ 
tian  peoples  of  the  world  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Holy  Land.  A  combination  of  Chris¬ 
tian  men  and  women  for  this  purpose,  re- 
i^ardless  of  creed  or  dogmas,  could  raise  out 
of  the  chaos  caused  by  backward  looking  and 
unprogressive  fanaticism  a  republic  in  honor 
of  Christ ;  could  restore  the  famous  cities  of 
the  Bible  to  more  than  their  former  grandeur, 
and  regenerate  the  whole  country  by  the  in¬ 
fusion  of  our  Western  Christian  civilization. 

With  the  constraction  of  a  much-needed 
safe  harbor  at  Jaffa,  by  making  good  roads 
through  the  country,  and  by  the  thorough 
development  of  the  marvellous  natural  re¬ 
sources,  Palestine  would  become  a  land 
“  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,”  and  one 
restful  place  in  all  the  world  for  the  pilgrim 
tired  in  mind  and  body. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  purchase  of  the 
Holy  Ijand  will  not  be  accomplished  without 
great  difliculties ;  but  we  all  know  that  no 
great  undertaking  was  ever  accomplished 
without  the  meeting  and  surmounting  of 
apparently  impossible  obstacles. 

So  far,  I  have  succceeded  in  interesting 
several  people  of  wealth  in  the  Palestine 
purchase  project.  They  have  given  assur¬ 
ance  of  flnancial  support,  and  will  allow 
their  names  to  be  used  when  a  properly  or¬ 
ganized  international  society  is  formed  for 
the  raising  of  the  necessary  funds. 


When  the  society  is  formed,  the  chances 
of  success  seem  not  at  all  chimerical.  Tur¬ 
key  is  poor.  Christendom  is  fabulotisly  rich. 
In  Christendom  money  flows  like  water  for 
any  worthy  cause,  and,  without  a  doubt, 
when  once  the  Christians  of  the  world  are 
thoroughly  awakened  to  the  necessity  and 
duty  of  bringing  under  Christian  influence 
the  gloriously  fair  lands  of  Palestine,  money 
will  flow  in  abundance  into  the  treasuries 
of  the  society. 

An  investigation  is  now  being  made  to 
enable  us  to  form  an  approximate  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  money  required.  As  soon 
as  the  society  can  be  established  with  suffi¬ 
cient  money  to  give  it  weight  and  dignity 
in  keeping  with  so  noble  a  cause,  a  Chris¬ 
tian  power  or  powers  will  be  petitioned  to 
negotiate  with  Turkey  for  the  purchase  in 
the  name  of  the  Christian  peoples.  Pales¬ 
tine  will  then  be  created  a  republic,  and  the 
powers  will,  as  a  matter  of  course,  guaran¬ 
tee  its  independence,  neutrality,  and  integ¬ 
rity.  It  will  stand  as  a  living  example  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men. 

When  we  speak  of  the  purchase  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Christians,  it 
must  not  be  inferred  by  people  of  other  re¬ 
ligious  beliefs  that  this  is  a  movement  to 
exclude  them.  It  is  not.  The  Christians 
have  simply  the  first  and  strongest  claim ; 
but  any  laws  made  under  Christian  rule 
could  not,  and  would  not,  admit  of  intoler¬ 
ance. 

The  aim  of  Christendom  will  be  to  restore 
Palestine  to  its  former  greatness  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  to  enfold  the  birthplace  of  Christ 
with  the  mantle  of  brotherly  love. 


SCIENCE  AND  BITRGLAKV. 

A  New  and  Startling  Process -of  cutting  Iron  and  Steel  with  a  Carbon 
Point — An  Invention  by  which  One  Man  can  do  in  Two  Hours  what 
would  formerly  have  been  a  Month’s  Work. 


By  Charles  H.  Dennis. 


IULIUS  E.  HASCHKE,  an  inventor  of 
unusual  gifts,  recently  has  hit  upon 
a  method  of  concentrating  electrical 
force  so  as  to  produce  a  destructive  current 
of  astonishing  power.  With  the  simple  ap¬ 
paratus  that  he  employs,  he  has  driven  an 


automobile  up  an  alley  in  the  rear  of  a 
Chicago  bank,  entered  that  institution,  at¬ 
tached  his  wires,  and  cot  open  the  steel 
vault  in  eight  minutes,  merely  to  show  the 
possibilities  of  his  method.  He  confidently 
offers  to  expose  to  view  the  contents  of  any 
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MR.  HA8CHKB  OPERATING  WITH  CARBON  POINT  AND 
DESTRUCTIVE  CURRENT,  AUDITORIUM  TOWER,  CHICAGO. 


safe  made  of  metal  while  the  second  hand 
of  your  watch  is  making  a  dozen  revolutions 
or  so.  Protected  from  interference  by 
watchmen,  electric  alarms,  and  Providence, 
says  Mr.  Haschke,  a  burglar,  armed  with 
these  newly  discovered  appliances,  could  cut 
his  way  almost  instantly  through  any  kind 
of  metal  barrier  and  seize  upon  the  stored 
wealth  of  vaults  and  strong  boxes.  So 
thoroughly  is  the  force  of  this  assertion 
recognized  by  officials  of  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department  that  they  have  decided 
to  purchase  no  more  expensive  so-called 
burglar-proof  safes.  Alarm  signals  and 
watchmen  henceforth  are  to  be  relied  on 
mainly  to  protect  the  valuables  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  from  theft. 

Mr.  Haschke,  while  reticent  as  to  the  de¬ 
tails  of  his  process,  describes  it  as  a  new 
method  of  combining  two  electric  currents 
at  the  carbon  elective  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  multiply  their  destructive  force  to  an  ex¬ 
tent  hitherto  unknown.  The  carbon  point 
which  discharges  the  current,  is  attached  to 
a  simple  wooden  handle,  and  is  thrust  through 
a  hole  in  the  top  of  a  small,  bottomless  box 
of  sheet  iron,  coated  with  asbestos  and  having 
also  a  wooden  handle.  This  latter  contriv¬ 
ance,  which  swings  freely  by  a  cord  attached 
to  the  ceiling  and  is  ste^ied  by  the  opera¬ 
tor’s  left  hand,  serves  to  shut  out  most  of  the 
withering  white  light  that  otherwise  would 
beat  into  his  face,  as  well  as  to  protect  him 
from  the  heat  and  the  fiery  carbon  flakes 
that  leap  from  the  place  of  contact.  The 
operator’s  eyes  are  further  guarded  by  two 


pairs  of  dark  spectacles,  one  above  the 
other,  and  a  piece  of  thick  black  cloth  that 
is  pla^  between  the  lenses.  Without  this 
protection  he  would  be  stricken  blind  in  a 
very  short  time,  as  have  been,  temporarily, 
one  or  two  foolhardy  onlookers. 

Mr.  Haschke’s  work  is  mainly  performeil 
with  a  current  generated  by  a  battery  of 
twenty-eight  cells.  This  is  sometimes  re¬ 
enforced  by  a  current  from  a  convenient 
lighting  or  power  plant. 

The  inventor  has  applied  for  patents  on 
three  features  of  his  process,  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  are  original  with  him.  Until  he  is  as¬ 
sured  that  patents  will  be  issued  to  protect 
these  features  from  infringement  he  chooses 
to  keep  them  secret.  In  their  interrelation 
mainly  lies  the  uniquequality  of  his  invention. 
The  singular  blowing  or  shooting  force  of  the 
discharge  from  the  carbon  point,  he  says, 
has  never  been  secured  before.  No  other 
process  produces  from  electric  currents  of 
a  given  voltage  anything  like  the  destruc¬ 
tive  power  which  he  has  evoked.  In  fact, 
no  swift  results  such  as  his  appliances  give 
have  been  produced  before  by  electricity. 
In  a  mysterious  black  box  about  a  foot 
square  is  hidden  the  secret  which,  he  de¬ 
clines  to  impart  even  to  those  who  em¬ 
ploy  his  process.  This  box,  with  its  con¬ 
tents,  is  leased  for  a  nominal  sum  when  an 
installation  is  made,  and  is  not  to  be  opened, 
except  by  the  owner  and  inventor. 

Has  Inventor  Haschke  rendered  danger¬ 
ously  insecure  all  the  metal  strong  boxes  of 
the  world  ?  He  asserts  unhesitatingly  that 
he  has,  if  their  own  powers  of  resistance 
alone  are  relied  on.  With  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent  of  fifty  volts  or  less,  applied  by  his 
method,  he  says,  a  carbon  point  will  cut 
through  the  hardest  steel  as  readily  a.s  a 
warm  knife  blade  cuts  through  butter. 

A  current  supplied  by  an  automobile,  by 
a  tapped  .trolley  wire,  or  by  a  wire  of  an 
ordinary  electric  lighting  plant,  will  furnish 
the  necessary  current  to  spill  into  the  bur¬ 
glar’s  bag,  within  a  very  few  minutes,  the 
contents  of  the  best  safe  ever  manufactured. 
Any  metal  bars  or  solid  doors  shutting  off 
access  to  the  safe  can  be  cot  away  quite  as 
readily  as  if  they  were  made  of  wood. 

The  view  publicly  expressed  by  bankers  of 
this  startling  possibility  is  given  succinctly 
and  with  the  b^t  knowledge  of  the  metho<1s 
of  high-grade  cracksmen  by  the  bankers’ 
chosen  adviser  in  such  matters,  Pinkerton’s 
National  Detective  Agency.  Joseph  11. 
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Schumacher,  its  superintendent  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  district,  asserts  that  bankers  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Haschke  process. 
A  few  years  ago,  he  says,  the  United  States 
i'reasury  Department  made  public  the  re¬ 
sults  of  careful  investigations  of  the  de¬ 
structive  power  of  an  electric  current  when 
applied  to  a  safe  of  the  best  manufacture. 
( 'opies  of  this  report  were  sought  eagerly 
liy  burglars,  some  of  whom  are  expert  elec¬ 
tricians.  Those  enthusiasts  in  the  science 
ttf  bank-burglary 


I'cgan  experiment¬ 
ing  at  once,  in  the 
expectation  of  per- 
f.'cting  a  practica¬ 
ble  system  of  safe- 
breaking  by  means 
of  an  electric  cur¬ 
rent.  There  was, 
to  start  with,  no 
({uestion  but  that 
safes  could  be 
broken  open  in  this 
manner.  The  meth- 
ml  was  speedy  and 
niiiseless.  How¬ 
ever,  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  pro¬ 
curing  a  sufficient 
current  of  electric¬ 
ity  without  detec¬ 
tion  proved  insuper¬ 
able.  Attempts  to 
commit  burglaries 
by  the  use  of  stolen 
currents  were  fail¬ 
ures  in  all  instances. 


suits.  For  a  burglar  to  carry  with  him  the 
battery  necessary  to  supply  his  own  elec¬ 
tricity  would  be,  in  Mr.  Schumacher’s  opin¬ 
ion.  quite  out  of  the  question,  owing  to  the 
curiosity  that  the  cumbersome  appliance 
would  arouse  in  the  mind  of  any  chance 
observer.  In  short,  says  Superintendent 
Schumacher,  there  has  never  been  a  suc¬ 
cessful  bank  burglary  committed  with  the 
aid  of  an  electric  current,  and  very  likely 
there  never  will  be  one  so  committed.  This 
canny  detective  hints 


darkly  that  such  curi¬ 
osity  as  has  been 
aroused  by  Inventor 
Haschke’ s  feats  is 
being  carefully 
nursed  by  certain 
manufacturers  of 
electric  signals  who, 
desiring  to  install 
their  protective  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  establish¬ 
ments  of  terror- 
stricken  bankers.are 
doing  all  they  can  to 
alarm  the  latter  and 
their  patrons. 

However,  the 
young  inventor  is 
not  anxious  that  any 
burglar  shall  demon¬ 
strate  the  truth  of 

ABOUT  TO  APPLY  DESTRUCTIVE  CURRENT  TO  IRON  PLATES  contention,  SinCe 

THREE-FIFTHS  OF  AN  INCH  THICK.  THE  COT  SEEN  IN  ,  .  ...  ’ 

THE  PICTURE  WAS  MADE  AT  THE  RATE  OF  A  FOOT  IN  SympatnieS  UTO 

FOUR  OR  FIVE  MINUTES.  entirely  with  the 

bankers,  and  there 

In  Kansas  City  a  bank  are  many  important  uses  for  his  discovery 


safe  was  attacked  with  a  current  of  one  that  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  criminal 


hundred  and  ten  volts,  but  the  attempt 
failed.  Positive  information  possessed  by 
the  agency,  which  kept  track  of  these  vari¬ 
ous  experiments,  proves  that  attempts  at 
safe-breaking  by  electricity  have  been 
abandoned  and  bank  burglars  once  more  re¬ 
gard  their  drills  and  explosives  as  the  only 
feasible  agencies  for  rending  asunder  chilled 
steel  plates  and  combination  locks. 

If  a  burglar  were  to  tap  a  trolley  wire, 
or  an  electric  light  wire,  Mr.  Schumacher 
says,  he  would  give  notice  immediately  to 
the  engineer  at  the  power  station  which 
supplied  the  current  that  something  was 
wrong  and  demanded  attention.  The  sharp 
investigation  that  would  then  be  set  on  foot 
could  not  fail  to  prove  disastrous  to  the 
burglar  in  the  midst  of  his  scientific  pur¬ 


statutes.  In  two  hours’  time  he  severed 
six  twenty-two  inch  steel  beams  in  the 
Rookery  building,  in  Chicago — a  task  which, 
it  is  estimated,  would  have  required  the  work 
of  one  man  for  twenty-four  days  if  he  had 
employed  the  ordinary  method  of  sawing  and 
cold-chiselling  the  metal.  A  practical  test 
of  the  effectiveness  of  his  destructive  cur¬ 
rent  in  mining  copper  and  other  ores  is  soon 
to  be  made  in  Wyoming.  Preliminary  ex¬ 
periments  indicate  that  remarkable  results 
can  be  obtained  with  it  in  getting  out  rich 
ores.  The  two-inch  thick  chilled  steel  rim 
of  a  car-wheel  was  perforated  in  thirty 
seconds.  When  applied  to  a  granite  slab 
the  carbon  point  promptly  made  upon  it  a 
puddle  of  melted  rock  and  presently  put 
a  hole  through  the  slab. 
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No  less  interesting  than  his  invention  is 
the  slender,  nervous,  hawk-beaked  young 
inventor  of  twenty-nine. 

This  young  man’s  knowledge  of  electrical 
science  is  entirely  self-taught.  The  son  of 
a  wealthy  citizen  of  Austin,  Texas,  he  has 
experimented  with  electricity  almost  from 
the  time  he  left  the  nursery.  At  fifteen 
years  of  age  he  was  made  superintendent  of 
motive  power  of  the  Austin  Rapid  Transit 
Railway  Company,  and  immediately  applied 
himself  to  rebuilding  much  of  its  machinery, 
to  render  it  more  effective.  By  the  time 
he  was  twenty  years  of  age  he  h^  installed 


fifty  thousand  dollars’  worth  of  electrical 
machinery  in  various  mines  in  Mexico,  and 
had  successfully  carried  out  other  under¬ 
takings  of  considerable  importance.  From 
the  first  work  that  he  did  as  a  boy  op  to  the 
present  time,  he  never  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  any  one,  preferring  to  be  his  own 
master  at  all  times.  During  the  past  eleven 
years  he  has  resided  in  Chicago.  Though  he 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  money,  he  has  spent 
it  all  as  rapidly  as  it  came  to  him  in  carrying 
on  experiments  and  in  building  up  his  espe¬ 
cial  pride,  one  of  the  most  complete  private 
electrical  laboratories  in  the  country. 


ON  ACCOUNT  OF  imiDVEEN. 

By  William  Buklfin  (“Che  Buono”). 


JOHNNY  and  Pat  had  been  friends  for 
years.  They  had  gone  to  the  same 
school  at  home.  They  had  come  to 
the  country  on  the  same  ship.  They  had 
taken  up  camp  life  together  in  the  pay  of 
the  same  employer.  They  had  been  given 
thirds  in  neighboring  flocks  in  the  same 
year.  When  Johnny  married,  Pat  had  acted 
as  his  best  man.  When  Bridyeen  was  bom 
it  was  Pat  who  was  named  as  her  godfather. 
When  in  the  course  of  time  Bridyeen’s  little 
brother  became  due  in  this  vale  of  tears,  it 
was  Pat  who  had  ridden  his  best  horse  to 
death  bringing  Dona  Rosa  all  the  way  from 
Monsalvo’s  camp  to  professionally  assist  at 
the  birth.  He  had  subsequently  taken  part 
in  several  christenings  at  Johnny’s  as  an 
honored  guest.  He  had  taken  Bridyeen  be¬ 
fore  him  hundreds  of  times  on  his  saddle  for 
a  ride  in  the  camp — from  Johnny’s  house 
to  his  own,  from  his  own  house  back  to 
Johnny’s.  Her  own  faithful  red  pony  had 
been  given  to  her  by  Pat  as  a  birthday  pres¬ 
ent.  Pat  had  showered  boots,  stockings, 
and  sweets  on  the  infancy  of  Bridyeen.  As 
he  had  remained  a  single  man  himself,  it 
had  been  all  the  easier  for  him  to  give  his 
undivided  allegiance  to  Johnny’s  people. 
When  Pat  went  away  for  a  day  or  two  it 
was  Johnny  who  minded  his  sheep.  When 
Pat  returned  he  always  called  at  Johnny’s 
before  going  to  his  own  house,  and  left  his 
offerings  of  affection  at  the  feet  of  Bridyeen. 
When  Johnny  went  away  it  was,  of  course, 
Pat  who  attended  to  his  flock.  When 
Bridyeen  had  grown  big  enough  to  be  able 


to  gallop  across  the  camp  by  herself  she 
used  to  dash  out  to  meet  Pat  whenever  she 
saw  him  riding  in  the  direction  of  her  home, 
and  she  was  sure  to  know  him  as  far  as  she 
could  see  him.  One  of  her  first  journeys 
on  horseback  had  been  to  take  from  her 
mother  a  gift  of  potato-cakes  to  Pat.  Many 
a  time  after  that  had  she  ridden  helter 
skelter  over  the  half  league  that  lay  be¬ 
tween  the  two  houses  with  good  things,  or 
with  friendly  messages,  or  of  her  own  ac¬ 
cord  on  visits  of  love.  When  it  was  curing- 
day  at  Johnny’s,  Pat  was  sure  to  be  the 
first  neighbor  in  Johnny’s  pen  and  the  Ia.st 
leave  it.  When  it  was  curing-day  at 
Pat’s,  no  one  knocked  down  more  scabby 
sheep  than  Johnny.  When  Johnny  killed  a 
pig,  nothing  could  be  done  with  the  bacon 
if  Pat  were  not  there  to  take  charge  of  the 
salting.  In  fact,  they  had  been  like  brothers 
— had  Johnny  and  Pat.  As  with  Hiawatha 
and  the  very  strong  man  Kwasind  it  hud 
been  with  them : 

Straight  between  them  ran  the  pathway. 
Never  grew  the  grass  upon  it ; 

Singing  birds  that  utter  falsehoods. 
Story-tellers,  mischief-makers. 

Found  no  eager  ear  to  listen, 

Could  not  br<^  ill-will  between  them. 

For  they  kept  each  other’s  council. 

Spake  with  naked  hearts  together. 

But  now  all  was  changed.  Johnny  and 
Pat  were  friends  no  longer.  All  intercourse 
between  the  two  houses  had  suddenly  ceased. 

I  was  dreaming  away  a  spring  morning 
near  the  river,  after  having  turned  my  !!»><  k 
from  the  water,  when  Pat  rode  up.  There 
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are  men  who  will  not  talk  of  what  is  nearest 
their  hearts;  and  there  are  men  who  will. 

I ’at  was  a  man  of  the  latter  class.  When  I 
:i8ked  him  how  things  were  on  his  side  of  the 
stream,  he  said  in  one  of  the  choice  foreign 
idioms  which  adorned  his  vocabulary : 

“  Koo-shee,  koo-shee!” 

“  What’s  that  ?”  I  said. 

”  It  manes,”  explained  Pat,  ”  that  things 
is  only  middlin’.  I  suppose  you  heard  that 
lohnny  and  meself  aren’t  spakin’  any 
longer  ?” 

“  Yes,  it’s  all  over  the  camp,  Pat.  But 
is  it  true  ?” 

“Yes,”  he  said  grimly,  “it’s  true. 
We’re  out.  Me  and  Johnny  are  out.  We’re 
Mack  out.  An’  it’s  his  blame,  so  it  is. 
He  began  it.  He  kicked  me  dog — kicked 
him  before  me  own  very  eyes!  ” 

“  That  wasn’t  right,”  I  said.  “  What 
was  amiss  with  the  dog,  anyhow  ?  ” 

“  Amiss  with  the  dog  ?  ”  he  repeated  in¬ 
dignantly.  “  Amiss  with  Snap  ?  There 
wiusn’t  anything  at  all  amiss  with  him.” 

“  Well,  what  was  wrong  with  Johnnv, 
then?” 

*  *  Spite  and  sulk  and  conthrariness !  That 
is  what  was  wrong  with  him.  I  had  some 
words  with  him  an’  gave  him  some  of  me 
mind;  for,  dang  it,  they  pulled  it  out  of 
me— about  that  child.” 

“What  child?” 

“  Bridyeen.  I  just  tould  them  sthraight 
what  was  in  my  mind  about  their  goin’s  on 
with  that  garahalya — I  suppose  you  know 
I  am  her  godfather  ?  ” 

“  Yes — I  have  heard  it.” 

“  Si,  senor!  I’m  her  godfather  and  has 
authority  over  her,  be  rights — because  a 
imdrino  (godfather)  in-this  country  has  more 
authority  nor  at  home.  Why,  look  at  me 
fri’nd  Dionisio !  He’s  godfather  to  one  of 
Carrero’s  childhre,  an’  whenever  that  gos¬ 
soon  meets  Dionisio  he  axes  his  blessin’ — 
all  because  of  the  authority  that  a  godfather 
has— d’you  understand  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  I  see  the  point.” 

“  Well,  last  Friday  was  a  fortnight,  Brid- 
yi*en  come  flitterin’  down  the  camp  ridin’ 
stliraddle  legs— like  a  boy,  an’  floggin’  that 
pony  as  hard  as  ever  she  could,  and  chasin’ 
after  cows,  an’  thryin’  to  ‘pechar* — not  a 
lie,  I’m  telling  you — thryin’  to  peehar  an’ 
do  thim  native  tricks.  ‘  Bad  luck  from 

*  /‘rehar  is  s  transitive  verb,  meairing  to  run  the  breast  of 
I<mr  horse  a(cainst  something.  It  is  a  favorite  way  of  deal- 
Inj;  with  refractory  cattle. 


you,’  sez  I,  gallopin’  afther  her,  ‘  isn’t  this 
a  nice  business  for  you  to  be  at  ?’  sez  I. 

‘  Stop  this  minnit.  Come  back  here,’  sez 
I,  ‘  an’  remember,’  sez  I,  ‘  that  you  are 
goin’  on  twelve  years  of  age,’  sez  I,  ‘you 
this  and  that,’  sez  I.” 

“  And  did  she  come  back,  Pat  ?  ” 

“  Not  a  foot.  Instead  of  cornin’  back 
she  chased  the  cows  through  me  flock  of 
sheep,  an’  I  took  out  afther  her.  ‘  Come 
back  at  wanct,’  sez  I.  ‘  It’s  a  shame  for 
you.  I’m  shocked  at  you,’  sez  I.  ‘  Come 
back  and  stop  that  divilment  an’  sit  side¬ 
saddle  ways,’  sez  I,  ‘  you  bowld  stump,’  sez 
I,  ‘  or  whin  I  ketch  you  I’ll  rise  me  hand 
over  you  an’  give  you  down  the  banks,’  sez 
I.  But  I  might  as  well  be  ordherin’  the 
wind  to  blow  th’  other  way.  An’  that 
wasn’t  the  worst  of  it.  She  answered  me 
in  Spanish — not  a  lie  in  it— ripped  out  a  lot 
of  thim  dirty  buck-toe  t  words.  What  do 
you  think  of  that  ?  Where  in  the  world  did 
she  pick  up  thim  sayin’s  ?  Is  it  in  the  wind 
or  the  air,  or  where  ?  Danged  if  I  can  tell. 
Whin  I  heard  her  at  thim  goudger  [gaucho] 
curses  I  threatened  her  more  and  more,  but 
she  only  laughed  an’  cleared  out  after  a 
calf,  yellin’  like  a  hianya.  ‘  Wait,  my 
hussey,’  sez  I,  an’  up  I  wint  to  Johnny  to 
tell  him  and  the  Missis  about  it.  I  towld 
thim,  but  they  didn’t  pass  no  remarks  of 
any  account  whin  they  heard  it. 

“  ‘  Isn’t  she  the  gallus  shlip,  now!  ’  sez 
Johnny.  ‘  Well,  isn’t  she  a  fret!  ’  sez  the 
mother.  That  was  all,  thrue  as  I’m  tellin’ 
you ;  that  was  all  they  said — an’  she  goin’ 
on  horseback  like  a  boy,  mind  you,  and 
cursin’  in  Spanish !  But  that’s  nothing  to 
what  comes  next.” 

“  Is  it  very  bad,  Pat  ?  ” 

“Bad?  It’s  scandalous,  begob!  Whin 
I  wint  out  to  mount  me  horse,  if  I  didn’t 
And  him  without  a  stim  of  hair  on  his  tail. 
While  I  was  talkin’  to  the  father  and  mother 
inside,  didn’t  she  come  back  and  shear  me 
horse !  There  he  is  over  there  beyant  now, 
docked  like  a  brood  mare,  an  I — I’m  ashamed 
to  look  at  him.  If  I  was  to  saddle  him  for 
the  next  six  months,  until  he  grows  a  little 
hair  on  that  tail.  I’d  never  hear  the  last  of 
it ;  sure  it’s  the  laughin’-stock  of  the  coun- 
thry  I’d  be.  ‘  Come  here,’  sez  I  to  Johnny 
and  the  wife,  ‘  come  here  and  look  at  what 
she  has  done  now.’  Whin  they  saw  what 
it  was,  the  mother  was  furious,  or  purtinded 

t  Buek-toe  la  a  aynonym  for  Gaocho  amongat  the  Iriah 
aettlera. 
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to  be,  an’  picked  up  a  piece  of  wire  an’ 
shook  it  at  Bridyeen,  who  was  already  at  a 
safe  distance  out  in  the  camp.  But  divil 
a  word  Johnny  said  at  all,  an’  only  thried 
to  keep  from  laughin’.  Whin  I  see  him 
puttin’  his  hand  to  his  mouth  to  hide  the 
grin,  I  was  stomached  intirely,  an’  sez  I  as 
I  mounted  an’  rode  off,  ‘  All  right,’  sez  I, 
Maugh  away,  Johnny,’  sez  I,  ‘yez’ll  have 
her  as  yez  reared  her,’  sez  I. 

“  As  I  was  saying,  that  was  last  Friday 
was  a  fortnight,  an’  next  day  whin  I  went 
down  the  camp,  meself  an’  Snap  here  [Snap 
on  being  alluded  to  wagged  his  tail  and  tried 
to  look  modest],  Johnny  rode  over  to  me 
an’  was  very  frindly,  like  as  if  he  wanted 
to  skim  over  the  business,  an’  sez  he,  ’  Mary 
(that’s  the  Missis)  sez  for  you  to  come  over 
an’  have  a  cup  of  tay,  as  it’s  ready,’  sez 
he.  I’m  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  keep 
a  grudge  in  for  anybody,  so  I  wint.” 

“  That  was  right,  Pat.” 

”  Nakkeral,  it  was.  I  wint,  and  Johnny’s 
missis  was  pleasant-spoken  an’  civil,  an’ 
down  we  sat.’ 

”  And  Bridyeen,  where  was  she  ?  ” 

“  I’m  cornin’  to  her.  Whin  I  wint  into 
Johnny’s  I  didn’t  see  her,  an’  I  didn’t  say 
anything  about  her.  ‘  Maybe,’  sez  I  to 
meself,  ‘  she’s  ashamed  of  herself,  an’  that 
she’ll  come  later  on,  and  whin  she  does.  I’ll 
say  a  few  soft  words  to  her,  just  to  show 
there’s  no  coolness,  an’  that  it’s  all  right 
between  us.’  So  we  chatted  away  an’  had 
the  tay,  an’  smoked  a  blast,  and  got  talkin’ 
of  ould  times — an’  between  gostherin’  with 
Johnny  an’  joking  with  the  missis  and  playin’ 
with  the  rest  of  the  childhre  the  time  slipped 
by,  an’  still  no  Bridyeen  was  to  be  seen. 

“  All  of  a  suddint  up  jumps  Johnny  an’ 
looks  out  of  the  dure,  an’  thin  begins  to 
swear  and  curse.  What  was  it  ?  ’Deed 
you  may  well  ask  what  it  was.  His  own 
saddle-horse  with  a  sheep-dip  tin  tied  to  his 
tail — no,  not  to  his  tail,  for  the  tail  was  all 
cut  away  exceptin’  a  few  ribs  to  hould  the 
rope  that  had  the  sheep-dip  tin  tied  to  the 
ind  of  it.  It  was  only  the  lavins’  of  a  tail, 
an’  all  the  mane  was  gone,  too,  an’  that 
horse  was  kickin’  an’  buck-jumpin’  an’  risin’ 
dust  out  of  the  rodeo  *  like  a  pampero,  an’ 
every  time  he  kicked  that  tin  it  ma^e  a  shot 
like  a  gun,  and  there  was  Bridyeen  on  her 
pony  splittin’  her  sides  laughin’  an’  shoutin’ 

*  Rodeo  ia  the  eraealeae  beaten  spare  in  front  of  a  sheep 
corral  where  the  flock  stand  liefore  heinf;  shut  in.  Rodeo  is 
also  applied  to  a  round-np  of  cattle. 
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Spanish  sayin’s  at  the  horse.  It  w'as  a 
fret!  An’  Johnny  was  as  mad  as  a  hatter, 
an’  he  got  a  piece  of  boord  to  bate  the  child 
with,  and  vowed  vingeance  upon  her.  The 
thorn  was  in  his  own  heel  now,  d’ye  see, 
an’  he  was  not  grinnin’  like  the  day  before, 
when  Bridyeen  shore  that  horse  o’  mine. 
He  was  ragin’  mad,  an’  was  runnin’  out  of 
the  patio  afther  her,  whin  I  got  before  him, 
an’  sez  I,  ‘  If  you  sthrike  her  with  that 
boord,’  sez  I,  ‘  you’ll  break  her  bones,  an’ 
afther  all  childhre  is  childhre,’  sez  I,  ‘  an’ 
she  won’t  do  it  no  more.’  The  Missis  she 
run  out,  too,  and  thried  to  take  the  boord 
from  him,  but  he  wrastled  out  of  us,  an’ 
sez  he,  ‘  Don’t  hould  me,’  sez  he.  ‘  I’ll 
not  be  said  or  led  by  nobody,’  sez  he,  look¬ 
in’  at  me,  ‘  about  me  owm  affairs,’  sez  he. 

‘  It’s  all  your  doin’s,’  he  sez  to  me.  ‘  You’re 
the  cause  of  it  all,’  he  sez.  ’  You  spilt 
the  child,  y’ould  gom,’  he  sez,  ‘  pettin’  her, 
an’  makin’  much  of  her,  an’  goin’  on  with 
your  nonsense.  Dang  your  sowkins!’  sez 
he,  ‘  can’t  you  marry  an’  have  childhre  of 
your  own,  an’  let  other  people’s  childhre 
alone,  an’  mind  your  own  affairs  ?  ’ 

“  ‘  That’ll  do  now,  Johnny,’  sez  the  Mis¬ 
sis,  ‘  that’ll  do.  Pat  is  only  sayin’  what 
you  said  yourself  yesterday,  whin  she 
sheared  the  tail - ’ 

‘“Ha!  ha!’  sez  I,  takin’  the  word  out 
of  her  mouth,  and  givin’  it  hot  to  Johnny, 
‘  it’s  only  whin  the  child  does  anything  to 
yourself  that  she  is  wTong  or  spiled.  You 
spiled  her  yourself,’  sez  I,  ‘  and  serve  you 
right,’  sez  I.  ‘  Didn’t  I  tell  yez  yistherday 
that  yez  would  have  her  as  yez  reared  her  V 

‘‘  ‘  Well,’  sez  Mary,  flarin’  up,  ‘  you  may 
keep  that  part  of  your  mind  to  yourself,’ 
sez  she,  ‘  until  you  are  axed  for  it.  An’ 
it’s  the  likes  of  you,’  sez  she,  ‘  that  isn’t 
married,  that  goes  round  findin’  fault  with 
other  people’s  childhre,’  she  sez. 

**  There  she  was  attackin’  me,  afther  me 
thryin’  to  make  pace,  an’  there  was  Johnny 
with  the  boord  in  his  hand,  with  a  face  on 
him  like  a  full  moon,  an’  he  standin’  not 
knowin’  whether  to  purshue  Bridyeen  or  go 
on  ballyraggin’  me.  I  was  in  no  humor  to 
stand  much  nonsense,  and  it  was  on  the  tip 
of  me  tongue  to  say  somethin’  purty  cuttin’ 
to  her  an’  Johnny,  when  out  runs  a  blue 
dog - ” 

“  Now,  Pat,”  I  said,  reproachfully,  ”  l>e 
merciful  to  me.  Don’t  ask  me  to  .swallow 
that — I  who  have  never  injured  you - ” 

”  Swallow  what  ?  ” 
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“  That  blue  dog,”  I  replied.  “  It  is  true 
that  I  have  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  the 
camp ;  yet  I  know  that  there  are  no  blue 
dogs - ” 

“  An’  who  said  there  was  blue  dogs  ? 
The  blue  dog  that  run  out  from  behind 
Johnny’s  house  wasn’t  nakker’lly  blue.  He 
was  nakker’lly  a  yellah  dog.  But  Bridyeen, 
while  we  were  talkin’  inside,  had  used  her 
mother’s  blue  rag  on  him,  and  made  him  as 
blue  as  the  sky  over  your  head.  Do  you 
see  now  ?  ” 

“Perfectly,  Pat,  and  beg  your  pardon; 
1^0  on.” 

“  Well,  when  Snap  here  seen  the  blue 
dog  goin’  afther  Johnny’s  horse,  and  whin 
he  seen  that  horse  thryin’  to  kick  the  sheep- 
dip  tin  out  of  the  counthiy,  and  whin  he 
iieard  the  blue  dog  barkin’  he  got  excited, 
an’  not  knowin’  the  blue  dog  in  that  dis¬ 
gustin’  color,  he  wint  afther  him,  an’  they 
fought  like  two  divils.  Snap,  of  course,  is 
the  best  fighter,  an’  it  wasn’t  long  until  he 
liad  the  blue  fellah  undher  him,  an’  chawin’ 
him  about  the  throath ;  an’  thin  over  runs 
Johnny  and  kicks  Snap;  an’  thin  I  wint  to 
Johnny;  an’  we  had  it  up  and  down.” 

“  So  there  was  a.fight,  was  there,  Pat  ?  ’’  ■ 
“  Well,  yis,  more  or  less.  WiNay^things 
to  aich  other  first,  of  co0rte,^an^jtliin  I 
raiched  for  him  with  me  lift;‘anfi  he  raiched 
for  me,  an’  I  got  one  into  his  right  eye,  ah’ 
ho  got  two,  baid  luck  to  thim,  into  me  mouth, 
when  Mary  came  between  us.  If  it  wasn’t 
ft)r  her  there  would  have  been  quare  work, 

1  can  tell  you.  She  threw  her  arms  around 
Johnny  an’  held  him,  an’  towld  me  to  go 
away  out  of  her  sight  an’  never  come  near 
the  house  for  evermore.  An’  so  I  came 
away.  An’  if  ever  I  trouble  them  again, 
or  care  what  becomes  of  that  saucy  slip,  or 
if  ever  they  see  me  shadow  across  their 
durestep,  may  I - ” 

Tat  never  finished  that  sentence,  at  least 
not  in  words,  for  just  then  Snap  growled, 
our  horses  pricked  up  their  ears,  and  look¬ 
ing  round  we  saw  Johnny  galloping  towards 
us,  not  a  hundred  yards  away.  Without 
drawing  rein,  scarcely,  he  splashed  through 
the  river,  and  in  a  few  moments  he  pulled 
up  his  panting  and  foam-coated  horse  within 
a  few  feet  of  us. 

“  Oh,  Pat  amoek!”  he  said  hoarsely,  and 
stopped.  - 

His  face  was  drawn  -and  sorrow-laden. 
His  eyes  red  and  swollen.  His  quivering 
lips  were  pale. 


“Is  anything  wrong,  Johnny?”  asked 
Pat,  with  a  whole  world  of  forgiveness, 
anxiety,  and  tenderness  in  his  voice. 

“  There  is,”  said  the  other  with  a  sob, 
which  shook  him  from  head  to  heel.  “  It’s 
Bridyeen.  Oh,  Pat,  Pat;  you  were  right 
about  her  goin’  mad  about  the  camp. 
What’ll  we  do,  at  all,  at  all  ?  ” 

Pat  was  nearly  as  white  as  the  streak  on 
the  nose  of  his  horse  as  he  said : 

“Bridyeen!  What’s  wrong  with  Brid¬ 
yeen  ?” 

Johnny  steadied  himself,  and  with  his  two 
hands  locked  on  the  withers  of  his  horse, 
and  speaking  in  a  queer,  low,  hurried  way, 
he  said:  “This  momin’  she  fell  off  horse¬ 
back  goin’  at  full  tilt  after  a  cow,  an’ — 
she  was  sinseless  until  a  while  ago,  an’, 
God  help  us,  I  think  she  is  dyin’,  an’  she’s 
callin’  for  you,  Pat,  callin’  for  you  the 
whole  time.  Will  you  come  an’  see  her  ?  ” 
Would  he  ?  Would  he  go  to  the  end  of 
the  earth  for  her  ?  In  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  write  it  both  were  off ;  a  shower  of 
water  and  mud  leaped  up  in  the  river  from 
the  flying  hoofs ;  and  then  across  the  level 
stretch  of  clover  they  galloped  at  full  speed 
in  the  direction  of  Johnny’s  house  side  by 
side.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life  that 
I  had  seen  a  great  sorrow  weld  anew  the 
■  broken  bonds  of  friendship  and  affection, 
and  I  have  not  been  able  to  forget  it,  nor 
do  I  want  to  learn  how. 

Johnny  and  Pat  were  nearly  out  of  sight 
when  it  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  be  of 
some  use  to  them,  so  I  followed.  As  it 
happened,  I  was  of  use  for  once  in  my  life. 

I  minded  the  baby — the  fifth  or  sixth,  I  for¬ 
get  which — while  the  mother  and  father  and 
Pat  attended  to  Bridyeen.  Later  on  I  shut 
in  Johnny’s  and  Pat’s  sheep,  as  well  as  my 
own,  for  Johnny  had  galloped  away  to  the 
east  in  the  early  afternoon,  saying  to  me 
as  he  started:  “  She’s  not  so  bad  as  we 
thought.  An’  I  am  goin’  for  Ward,  the 
bone-setter.”  And  Pat  was  inside  in  the 
sick-room  with  Bridyeen  in  his  arms,  moan- 

-  ing  as  she  lay  with  her  head  on  his  shoulder, 
and  one  arm  around  his  sun-tanned  neck. 
The  other  little  arm  was  broken,  and  Pat 
supported  it  in  its  bandage  with  his  strong 
right  hand  as  tenderly  as  if  it  were  the  gift 
of  an  angel.  The  great  bone-setter  came 
near  midnight,  and  put  Bridyeen  to  rights.  In 

-  a  month  she  was  as  well  as  ever  again.  She 
is  a  comely  maiden  now,  and  they  say  that 
Pat — but  the  story  I  set  out  to  tell  is  told. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 


Atotta,  daughter  Cyrue,  King  ArHa,  betrothed  to  Beiehaztar,  King  of  Babylon,  note  attended  hither  by  her  young 
lorer,  Dariue,  with  other  Pertian  Prineet,  it  received  by  Avil-Mardut,  Chiiff  Prieel  gf  Bel,  and  hit  hated  fOe,  Daniel,  the 
Jew,  the  “  dvii  MiMtttr,"  now  old  in  the  terviee  of  Belthazzar,  and  much  honored  by  the  people.  Proceeding  in  pomp  to  the 
palace,  they  are  brought  to  a  ttand  by  the  tudden  pieril  gf  Daniel't  daughter,  Ruth,  through  the  fury  of  an  etcaped  rtmo/  lion, 
which  Dariut  quickly  niercet  with  an  arrow.  Thut,  eaving  Ruth  from  the  lion,  and  incidentally  from  the  King,  Dariutjlnd* 
a  friend  in  her  betrothed,  Itcdah,  the  young  Jew,  white  Ruth  hertelfit  kept  tUdden  in  the  country.  Dania,  Dariut,  and 
leaiah,  thut  clotely  brought  together,  are  not  long  in  learning  that  the  king  hat  attempted  by  thit  marriage  with  a  daughter 
cf  Cyrue  to  avert  tutpieum  of  hit  Egyptian  league  againtt  Pertia. 

One  Oudea,  a  eritfty  erordtl,  whoee  murderout  prtfettion  Itcdah  hat  diteredited,  teekt  redrett  of  AM-Marduk,  claim¬ 
ing  that  it  wot  Itaiah  who  had  murdered  Saruch,  a  ri«A  merchant  and  piemt  tervant  of  the  godt.  The  High  Prieet, 
therefore,  eaeity  bribee  Oudea  to  collect  evidence  againtt  the  Jewt,  meaning  Itaiah  and  hit  father-inlaw,  Daniel. 

At  thit  time  Dariut  it  warned  by  the  Lady  Atotta  to  be  on  hit  guard  againtt  the  morrow' t  hunt;  but  he,  ditregarding, 
nairoudy  etamet  treachery  in  the  royal  foretl,  thut  thawing  the  king't  hand,  and  it  thrown  into  priton,  where  Avu- 
ilarduk  hat  alto  tuceeeded  by  thit  time  in  putting  Daniel. 

Mutlerioutlu  at  he  ditappeared,  Itaiah  now  reappeart,  during  the  great  procettion  qf  Bet,  at  the  head  of  the  temple  ttept, 
foretelling  the  doom  qf  Babylon;  the  people,  meanwhile,  crying  out  in  fear,  "  The  godt  are  angry  on  accounted  Daniel.  Spare 
Daniel,"  while  the  pf^tt  of  Bel  reply  with  "Death  to  the  Jewt,"  and  tet  upon  Itaiah.  A  riotfoUowt.  Itaiah,  given  by 
Atotta  a  talitman  which  thall  vouch  for  the  tidingt  he  it  about  to  carry  to  Suta,  once  tnore  dieappeart.  The  king,  mean¬ 
while,  having  quelled  the  riot  and  granted  amnetty  to  all  tave  ItcUah,  accutet  Dariut  qf  plotting  dgcAnet  Babylon,  eondemnt 
him  to  death,  yet  tendt,  withal,  by  Oobryat,  the  Oeneral,  reiled  proletlt  of  peace  to  Vyrut.  ffhiie  the  latter  taket  countel  with 
kit  prineet,  Itaiah,  appearing  at  Suta  with  tiditmt  qf  Belthazzar' t  double-dealing  toward  Dariut  and  Atotta,  promieet  to 
dtliver  the  eaptivet  in  tedety  to  Cyrut,  {f  the  King  qf  Pertia  will  aid  him  in  tdkrating  the  Jewt  by  making  war  on  the 
King  qf  Babylon.  Cyrut  then  dedaret  war,  and  Itaiah  relurnt  eecretly,  cu  he  came,  to  Babylon,  and  maket  preparcUiont  for 
the  etcape  of  Daniel  an>l  Dariut.  One  night,  the  guardt  being  drugged,  Itaiah,  Daniel,  Dariut,  and  Zerubabd,  an  apoetate 
Jew,  nuMng  their  way  through  the  tunnel  under  the  Euphralet,  are  etopped  by  the  guardt,  now  routed  by  the  barking  of 
dqgt,  and  Daniel  it  retaken,  while  the  othert,  escaping  through  the  tunnel  under  the  Euphralet,  arrive  <U  the  camp  tf  Cytvt, 
infched  before  the  captured  city  qf  Kuthra.  Thut  Itaiah  fiUJUt  hit  promite  to  Cyrut,  delivering  Atotta' t  letter  to  her  father 
and  begging  the  Imter  to  make  all  tpeed  againtt  Babylon  ere  the  becomet  the  wife  of  Belthazzar.  Itaiah' t  reward,  the 
(bliverance  qf  the  Jewt,  mutt  be  brought  about  by  the  tame  meant ;  thut  Cyrut  encampt  before  Babylon. 


,  CHAPTER  XIV. 


rPHREE  months  nearly  had  the  host  of 
I  the  Persians  lain  under  the  walls 
of  the  capital.  Cyrus  had  accom¬ 
plished  nothing,  and  the  black  tents  of  the 
besiegers  were  disappearing.  Already  the 
pavilion  of  Cyrus  had  vanished  behind  the 
plains;  the  retreat  bore  almost  evidence  of 
a  rout. 

“  Follow  after !  Destroy  them  utterly !  ” 
advised  the  younger  and  bolder  captains 
about  the  exultant  king,  while  he  surveyed 
the  welcome  scene  from  the  Gate  of  the 
Chaldees.  But  Sirusur,  who  next  to  Bel¬ 
shazzar’s  self  had  won  most  glory  in  the 
defence,  only  observed  with  the  prudent 
wisdom  of  the  all-knowing  Ela: 


“Leave  them  alone,  your  Majesty;  the 
barbarians  are  at  strife  among  themselves; 
they  will  soon  turn  their  swords  on  one  an¬ 
other,  and  so  fight  for  us.  Our  army  is 
weary  with  the  siege;  grant  it  some  reward 
before  we  take  the  field  to  conquer  Cyrus’s 
provinces.  Proclaim  a  great  feast  of 
thanksgiving  throughout  Babylon.” 

“  And  is  it  not  one  year  to-morrow  night,” 
demanded  the  king,  nothing  loath — “since 
I  betrothed  Atossa,  the  daughter  of 
Cyrus?” 

“  Even  so,  your  Majesty,”  quoth  Bilsandan 
the  vizier,  at  the  other  elbow. 

Belshazzar  clapped  his  hands  in  right 
kingly  glee. 

“  I^ised  be  every  god !  Do  you  proclaim 
a  feast  over  the  city  for  to-morrow  and  to¬ 
morrow  night.  Let  Babylon  be  one  house 
of  mirth,  for  it  shall  be  her  king’s  triumph 
and  wedding-night  together.  Prepare  the 
palace  for  a  banquet  such  as  no  king  be¬ 
fore — no,  not  Nebuchadnezzar  the  Great — 
set  for  his  lords  and  captains ;  there  I  will 


drink  wine  before  all  Babylon,  and  show 
forth  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  whom  I  take 
to  wife.” 

Therefore  the  crier  had  fared  through 
the  streets,  and  all  Babylon  gave  itself  over 
to  merriment. 

None  did  so  with  a  gladder  heart  than 
Itti-Marduk,  the  great  banker.  That  even¬ 
ing,  when  he  sat  with  Neriglissor  on  his 
house-roof,  the  excellent  man  was  in  a  state 
of  enviable  content.  Two  days  before,  he 
had  sold  out  a  huge  granery  of  com  at  half 
a  shekel  on  the  homer  *  above  the  price  it 
would  now  fetch,  the  siege  being  over.  The 
banker  grew  confidential. 

“  My  dearest  Neriglissor,  you  know  that 
there  have  been  many  tales  afoot  lately 
since  the  day  of  the  great  riot,  and  that 
scene  in  his  Majesty’s  council  where  Sirusur 
the  general  and  your  own  lord  Avil-Marduk 
passed  such  bitter  words,  the  two  have 
been  as  cold  friends  as  a  lamb  and  a  desert 
hyena.  One  is  that  Sirasur  the  tartan 
and  Bilsandan  the  vizier  fear  the  hostility 
of  Avil  and  his  influence  over  Belshazzar 
so  much,  that,  rather  than  see  him  wax  in 
power,  they  prefer  to  open  the  gates  to 
Cyrus.” 

“  A  lie !  Simsur’s  valor  in  the  sortie  last 
night  proved  it  so.” 

Itti  let  his  head  come  yet  closer  to  the 
priest’s  as  they  sat  together ;  his  gaze  was 
shrewd  and  penetrating. 

“And  is  this  a  lie  also?  —  that  Avil- 
Marduk,  the  worshipful  priest  of  Bel, 
would  notbe  greatly  displea^  if  some  hap 
of  fate  were  to  set  him  on  the  throne 
of  Nebuchadnezzar?  By  Samas,  you  are 
startled !  ” 

Neriglissor  was  smiling  uneasily. 

“  His  Majesty  is  childless,  thus  far ;  he  is 
the  last  of  his  line - ” 

The  banker  broke  the  other  short  with  a 
dry  chuckle. 

“  But  the  king  weds  the  Persian — there 
may  be  an  heir.” 

*  About  three  bushels. 


Neriglissor  rolled  one  eye  in  his  head. 
“  Many  things  can  befall  before  an  heir  is 
bora  to  his  Majesty.” 

“ Ha !  ”  laughed  the  other,  “so  be  it,  if 
trade  is  not  disturbed,  and  Avil-Marduk 
remembers  that  he  yet  owes  me  twelve 
talents,  be  he  king  or  priest !  ” 

So  the  gossip  ran  in  the  town,  and  in  the 
palace  there  was  one  continuous  carnival. 
Belshazzar  sat  on  his  throne  in  the  great 
audience  hall ;  two  tame  lions  crouched  at 
right  and  left ;  but  he,  in  his  kingly  majesty, 
the  noblest  lion  of  them  all.  Before  him 
had  come  the  captains  of  thousands  and  of 
hundreds,  to  pay  obeisance  and  listen  to  the 
royal  words  of  praise,  or  even  to  receive 
some  crowning  mark  of  good-will — a  chain 
of  gold  hung  round  their  necks  by  the  mon¬ 
arch’s  own  hand. 

It  was  hardly  more  an  hour  of  triumph 
for  the  king  than  for  Avil-Marduk.  His 
policy  of  mingled  caution  and  boldness  had 
been  completely  vindicated.  His  influence 
in  the  royal  council  would  be  supreme. 
Never  had  Babylon  stood  so  clearly  in  the 
zenith  of  glory.  Only  one  thing  marred  the 
high-priest’s  bliss.  .  Sirusur  the  tartan  and 
Bilsandan  the  vizier  gave  no  compliments, 
only  dark  frowns,  when  they  pas^  him  ; 
and  Avil  spoke  again  within  himself  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  ambition  that  boded  little  good  for 
general  or  minister — or  even  king. 

But  the  hopes  and  fears  of  his  underlings 
had  little  place  in  the  heart  of  Belshazzar 
that  day.  Mermaza  came  before  him  with  a 
tale  that  made  the  eunuch’s  smooth  face 
beam  with  complacent  mirth. 

“  Lord,”  quoth  Mermaza,  smirking,  “  have 
you  forgotten  the  daughter  of  Daniel  ?  ” 

“  Forgotten  ?  By  Istar,  am  I  like  to  for¬ 
get  those  stars,  her  eyes,  or  how  her 
accursed  father  has  hidden  her,  despite  all 
search  ? ” 

“  Wrong,  my  king,”  Mermaza  brushed  his 
stiffly  pomatumed  curls  on  the  leopard’s  skin 
at  Belshazzar’s  feet.  “  I  and  my  eunuchs 
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have  discovered.  A  shy  partridge,  but  she 
is  snared.” 

“Nabu  prosper  you,  fellow!  How  did 
you  secure  her?  When  ?  Where  ?” 

Mermaza’s  smile  grew  yet  more  honeyed. 
“  Lord,  your  slave  can  tell  the  story  quickly. 
Daniel  hid  the  maid  with  his  friend  Imbi-Ilu 
at  Borsippa ;  but  when  that  traitor  fled  to 
('yrus,  he  gave  the  maid  into  the  keeping 
of  one  Dagan-Milki,  a  schoolmaster  who 
owed  Daniel  some  debt  of  gratitude.  To¬ 
day,  in  the  rejoicings,  one  of  the  older 
scholars,  well  laded  with  palm-beer,  chat¬ 
tered  somewhat  in  the  ears  of  lli-Kamma, 
the  slyest  rat  amongst  all  my  eunuchs.  Said 
the  la^  ‘  Our  master  has  a  strange  maid  in 
his  family,  and  her  manner  is  thus  and  thus.’ 
Hi  comes  to  me  ;  together  we  go  to  the 
school  and  house  of  Dagan-Milki.  And  be¬ 
hold  !  Dagan  lies  in  the  inner  prison,  and 
Ruth,  the  daughter  of  Daniel,  waits  now  the 
good  pleasure  of  Belshazzar,  the  ever-victor- 
ious  king!” 

Belshs^r  gave  a  laugh  that  almost  set 
Mermaza  to  trembling:  for  it  was  safer 
sometimes  to  hear  the  roar  of  uncaged  lions 
than  such  burst  of  royal  mirth.  But  the 
eunuch  had  nought  to  fear. 

“  Where  is  the  maid  ?  ” 

“  Already  here  in  the  harem ;  I  have  com¬ 
manded  that  she  be  dressed  in  a  manner 
pleasing  to  your  Majesty.” 

“  Again  I  give  you  thanks.  Lead  me  to 
her.”  But  the  king  paused  an  instant. 
“  One  thing  also:  command  that  Atossa  be 
brought  to  me,  when  I  am  with  the  Jewess 
in  the  harem.” 

Atossa  had  been  on  the  paiace  roof  that 
afternoon,  where  she  had  spent  many  a  long 
hour  during  the  siege,  gazing  towj^s  the 
lowering  walls  and  praying  for  the  moment 
80  long  delayed — when  Aryan  steel  should 
be  flashing  on  the  summits  of  those  ram¬ 
parts.  And  now  she  was  brought  to  the 
king. 

Atossa  found  Belshazzar  in  one  of  the  cool. 


softly-lighted,  high-vaulted  chambers  of  the 
harem :  he  was  lolling  on  the  crimson  cushions 
of  his  couch ;  in  his  hand  a  constant  compan¬ 
ion  of  late — a  wine  cup.  But  what  Atossa 
was  swiftest  to  see  was  a  young  girl  seated 
on  a  footstool  at  his  right  elbow — a  slender, 
graceful  thing,  but  shivering,  and  glancing 
furtively  this  way  and  that,  like  some 
trapped  creature  watching  for  escape.  Only 
the  flutter  of  the  fans  of  the  inevitable  corps 
of  attendants  broke  the  silence  when  Atossa 
was  led  before  the  king.  She  made  no  mo¬ 
tion  or  sound ;  only  looked  straight  before 
her,  with  stem,  glassy  eyes,  as  if  seeing 
all,  yet  seeing  nothing. 

Belshazzar  raised  himself  and  tilted  the 
goblet  to  his  lips. 

”  Your  health,  my  queen ;  may  it  be  hap¬ 
pier  than  that  of  your  valorous  father.” 

The  hot  color  in  Atossa’ s  cheeks  was  the 
king’s  sole  answer.  He  drained,  and  thmst 
back  the  cup  into  the  ever-watchful  cup¬ 
bearer’s  hands. 

“  Lady,”  began  he  again,  a  trifle  more 
soberly,  “you  have  fought  against  the 
bridle,  but  the  Chaldee’s  curb  is  too  strong. 
To-morrow  you  become  indeed  my  wife.  One 
year  in  Babylon  is  time  enough  to  forget 
Susa.  You  are  of  us  now.” 

“  I  Babylonish  ?  ”  demanded  Atossa,  and 
in  the  last  word  there  was  a  whole  weight 
of  scorn.  But  Belshazzar  only  let  his  eyes 
half  close  in  easy  good  humor.  “  You  are 
a  comely  maid,  even  though  Gyms  be  your 
father.  I  do  not  repent  his  sending  you  to 
Babylon;  for  Tatar’s  self  might  stand  be¬ 
side  you,  and  flush  with  shame.  You  shall 
become  my  ‘  first  queen.’  ” 

“So  I  am  to  be  first  queen?”  spoke 
Atossa,  pointing  with  a  finger;  “but  this 
woman — who  is  she?” 

Belshazzar  pinched  the  smooth  arm  of  the 
maid  at  his  side.  . 

“Look  up,  my  queen!  The  lady  does 
not  remember  the  day  when  her  marvellous 
archer  friend,  Darius,  saved  you  from  the 
lion!” 
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Atossa  caa);ht  the  girl  roughly  under  the 
chin,  and  looked  into  her  face.  **  Excel¬ 
lent  taste,  my  king,”  she  taunted.  “So  this 
is  the  maid  who  is  to  divide  honors  with  me. 
Is  her  father  the  Pharaoh,  or  Nadab  the 
boatman  ?” 

The  girl  shuddered  out  of  Atossa’s  grasp. 
“  He  is  Daniel,  the  one-time  civil  minister.” 

All  the  anger  vanished  from  Atossa’s  face 
instantly. 

“  Your  Majesty,”  said  she,  “  surely  you 
have  made  merry  enough  with  your  two 
slaves  for  to-day.  Let  me  take  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Daniel  with  me  to  my  chambers.” 

“  Let  tbe  king  so  favor  his  handmaiden.” 
It  was  the  first  word  Ruth  had  spoken.  And 
Belshazzar  declared,  with  another  great 
laugh : 

“  So  be  it.  Go  your  ways.  Teach  this 
wench  speech,  Atossa,  and  I  thank  you. 
But  one  last  command — let  the  Jewess  be 
present  at  the  feast  of  triumph ;  for  if  you 
are  to  shine  as  Istar,  the  other  great  god¬ 
dess,  Beltis  must  not  fail.” 

Once  in  the  private  chambers  of  Atossa, 
Ruth  cast  herself  on  the  tiles  at  the  queen’s 
feet,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears. 

“Oh,  lady!  If  you  have  any  power  in¬ 
deed,  give  one  favor,  a  speedy  death,  and 
end  my  pain !  Better  black  Sheol,  than  to 
hear  again  the  voice  of  Belshazzar!  ” 

But  the  Persian,  stronger  and  maturer, 
raised  her  up,  and  held  her  head  against  her 
own  breast. 

“  Peace,  peace.  Lamentation  binds  up 
no  broken  hearts,  else  would  mine  have 
ceased  its  grieving  long  ago.” 

“Ah!  God  is  weak,”  groaned  the  Jewess, 
“  else  why  has  Belshazzar  thus  been  suffered 
to  blaspheme  Him  and  to  prosper.  The 
king  has  hounded  my  lover  from  the  city; 
has  flung  my  father  into  a  dungeon,  and 
soon  will  take  his  life.  Just  before  you 
came  to,  Belshazzar  said  to  me,  ‘  Forget 
your  Jewish  god,  my  pretty;  for  I  will 
teach  the  nations  how  helpless  is  the  demon 
the  Hebrews  and  Persians  serve.’  Once  I 


was  strong;  once  I  bade  Isaiah  risk  all  for 
our  God,  and  count  nothing  for  Him  too 
dear.  But  now — I  am  not  of  kingly  blood 
as  you,  oh  lady — I  can  only  know  that  to 
all  seeming  Marduk  has  conquered  Jeho¬ 
vah.” 

Atossa  pointed  from  the  window,  beyond 
the  green  foliage  of  the  “  paradise  ”  about 
the  palace,  beyond  the  ziggurats  and  the 
towering  walls : 

“  I  know  that  hope  is  not  ended.” 

“But  Cyrus  departs,”  said  Ruth,  quiv¬ 
ering.  “  His  princes  disobey  him,  and  turn 
against  him.” 

Atossa  pointed  again  towards  the  window. 
“  Cyrus  departs.  Little  you  know  my 
father,  or  the  princes  of  the  Persians,  and 
our  Aryan  fealty.  Other  kings  have  cried 
‘  victory  ’  when  they  warred  with  Cyrus ;  but 
those  kings— where  are  they  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  lady,”  cried  Ruth,  still  quivering; 
“  but  to-morrow  is  the  feast,  and  after  the 
feast  Belshazzar  will  possess  us  utterly.” 

“The  time  truly  is  short” — Atossa’s 
eyes,  for  the  first  time  that  day,  shone  with 
tears — “  yet  if  Ahurawilleth — one  last  mo¬ 
ment  shall  yet  bring  low  this  Babylon  and 
its  most  evil  king.” 

“  But  we  ? - ” 

Atossa  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

“  We  are  only  women,  made  to  trust  and 
bear.  We  can  only  wait  His  will.” 


CHAPTER  XV. 


As  the  first  twilight  spread,  the  multi¬ 
tudes  commenced  to  surge  through  the  open 
gates  of  the  palace.  Long  before  the  proper 
feast  was  prepare,  the  royal  stewards  had 
brought  the  skins  of  the  rarest  vintage  from 
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the  palace  cellars,  and  emptied  them  into 
the  great  silver  mixing-bowls  which  stood 
in  every  comer  of  the  vast  courts,  with  a 
busy  eunuch  by  each,  handing  forth  goblets 
to  great  and  small— for  all  Babylon  could 
call  itself  Belshazzar’s  guest  that  night. 
The  walls  of  the  courts  had  been  hung  with 
gay  stuffs  curiously  embroidered ;  over  each 
of  the  courts  rippled  a 
vast  awning  of  Sidonian 
purple,  hung  by  a  clever 
system  of  pulleys,  making 
the  huge  space  one  ban¬ 
quet  chamber.  And  under 
this  canopy,  as  every¬ 
where  else  in  the  king’s 
house  —  save  the  inner 
harem  —  jostled  the 
shouting,  rioting,  mul¬ 
titude,  maddened  with 
drink— ass  drivers,  gar¬ 
deners,  artisans,  women,  children,  even — 
pressing  around  the  eunuchs  and  stretching 
forth  eager  hands  for  the  goblets. 

“The  procession!  The  king!  Way! 
Way  !  ’’  bawled  many.  “  To  the  great 
court  !  ” 

Where  save  in  Babylon  was  a  like  ban¬ 
queting  space !  One  hundred  and  fifty  cubits 
long,  one  hundred  broad ;  walls  to  the  height 
of  five  men :  the  pictured  walls  of  enameled 
brick,  the  castelated  and  gilded  parapet 
above — the  great  purple  awning  on  high, 
the  giant-winged  bulls  at  the  many  en¬ 
trances — this  was  the  scene  that  glowed 
under  the  light  of  six  score  silver  lamps 
hung  from  the  awning, 
and  as  many  resinous 
red  torches  flaring  in 
the  sockets  on  the  wall. 

Straight  across  the 
lower  half  of  the  court 
stretched  a  rope  bar¬ 
rier,  cutting  off  the 
vulgar  herd.  Above, 
a  bevy  of  eunuchs  were 
making  the  last  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the 
feast — setting  innum¬ 
erable  chairs  and  stools  beside  the  low 
tables,  or  hanging  a  great  bower  of  dark 
cypress  over  a  high  couch  on  the  dais  at 
the  end,  where  Belshazzar  would  take  his 
wine — viewing  and  viewed  by  all. 

Suddenly  the  brawl  even  of  dmnken  voices 
was  hushed. 

‘  ‘  Hark !  The  king  and  all  his  captains !  ’  ’ 


Nearer  and  nearer  was  approaching  the 
clangor  of  cymbals  and  of  kettle-drums; 
then  out  of  the  din  burst  the  wailing  of 
flutes  and  the  blare  of  the  war-homs.  A 
louder  crash — fifty  harps  and  zithers  were 
joining.  Into  the  court  came  filing  two 
long  lines  of  spearmen  in  silvered  armor, 
who  swept  the  multitude  to  right  and  left, 
then  halted,  leaving  a  long 
lane  for  the  royal  proces¬ 
sion.  After  the  soldiers 
marched  the  musicians, 
handsome  men,  each  wear¬ 
ing  the  tall  peaked  mitre 
of  his  guild;  and  after 
these  a  company  at  sight 
whereof  every  onlooker 
craned  his  neck,  and  a  loud 
“  Ah! ’’  arose. 

“  The  Persian  prison¬ 
ers,’’  grunted  Khatin  in 
Nabua’s  ear.  “  To-night  they  shall  see 
his  Majesty’s  triumph.  To-morrow  they 
shall  die.  Ha!  'They  strut  haughtily 
enough!’’  Then  he  howled  aloud  as  the 
captives  came  nearer.  “  Fine  plunder,  my  • 
merry  sirs,  are  you  finding  in  Babylon ;  sad 
your  dear  Lord  Cyrus  is  not  near  you  now !  ’’ 
But  the  pinion^  Persians  were  led  straight 
forward.  Cords  had  been  fastened  to  rings 
in  their  lips,  by  which  their  guards  could 
drag  them.  Around  the  necks  of  many 
dangled  unsightly  objects — the  heads  of 
comrades  whose  bodies  had  fallen  into  the 
Chaldee’s  hands.  A  thousand  jeers  flew 
around  them;  but  no  Persian  repaid  with 
so  much  as  a  shake  of 
the  head  or  a  curse. 
Even  the  most  drunken 
of  all  that  throng  felt  a 
small  touch  of  respect, 
if  not  of  pity,  for  these 
men,  who  showed  their 
foes  that  where  an 
Aryan  could  not  con¬ 
quer,  he  at  least  knew 
how  to  die.  Silently 
they  were  arrayed  in¬ 
side  the  barriers,  to 
await  the  royal  pleasure.  And  now  all  for¬ 
got  them,  as,  with  more  musicians  accom¬ 
panying,  into  the  court  marched  the  priests 
of  Bel-Marduk,  holding  glaring  flambeaux. 
The  ruddy  light  flickered  on  the  white  dresses 
and  sleek  goats’-skins  of  the  priests,  and 
their  mitres  set  with  bullocks’  horns.  'The 
company  ranged  itself  before  the  soldiers. 
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that  the  king  might  pass  np  a  gem-crusted  helmets,  and  brilliant  mantles 
lighted  way.  Loudly  now  rose  and  surcoats — stately  men  all,  who  had  anew 
their  triumph  song  which  ended  given  their  Babylon  the  proud  title  of  ’  *  Lady 
at  last  with  a  terrific  clap  of  of  Kingdoms,”  for  they  were  the  first  war- 
cymbals  and  thunder  of  drums,  riors  before  whom  Cyrus,  the  terrible  Aryan, 
Then  the  wonted  cry  was  spread-  had  turned  away  in  defeat, 
ing,  “The  knee!  The  knee!  Belshazzar  had  stretched  himself  on  the 
Hail!  Hail!  Belshazzar!  ”  Sol-  high  couch;  the  ladies  and  pontiff  took  the 
diers  again,  the  chosen  sword-  chairs  set  at  his  side ;  the  captains  were 
hands  of  the  guard,  with  golden  seating  themselves  below  at  the  many  small 
scales  of  armor  flashing,  scarlet  tables.  Yet  the  king’s  eyes  wandered  about, 
pennons  trailing  from  every  inquiringly.  “  Where  is  Sirusur,  the  gen- 
spearhead.  Behind  them,  on  oral  ?  ”  Whereupon  Bilsandan,  the  vizier, 
a  lofty  litter,  rode  Belshazzar  the  King —  approached  with  a  profound  salaam.  “River 
never  more  kingly  than  now,  never  arrayed  of  Omnipotence,  the  tartan  asks  me  to  be- 
before  in  costlier  robes  and  tiara.  And  at  seech  that  he  be  pardoned.  He  lies  unwell 
sight  of  him  a  great  shout  rose  spontane-  in  his  own  house;  much  service,  and  the 
ously  from  the  multitude.  reopening  of  ah  old  wound  drive  him  to  his 

Belshazzar  looked  neither  to  one  side  nor  bed.” 
the  other ;  the  faces  of  the  stone  bulls  were  “Nevertheless,”  objected  Avil,  “let  a 

more  mobile  than  his.  ‘  ‘  The  king  was  indeed  messenger  be  sent  to  Sirusur’s  palace - ” 

half  god — what  part  had  the  son  of  Mar-  But  the  vizier  sneered  boldly : 

duk  with  the  life  of  vulgar  men!  ”  “  My  dear  pontiff,  not  one  ‘  dou- 

So  his  thought  ran.  Under  the  firm  ble-hour  ’  since  I  saw  him  on  his  bed 

steps  of  twelve  great  noblemen  wizards  from  your  own 

moved  the  litter.  Right  behind  temple  preparing  incantations  over 

was  a  second — not  so  high,  yet  A:  him.  Shall  we  not  rather  vow  three 

lofty  also— and  she  that  rode  there-  Ja  steers  that  he  come  from  their 

in  exposed  to  common  sight.  And  mm*  ft  A  clutches  safely  ?  ” 

now  there  was  a  titter  here,  a  taunt  ®  /  *  I  Ll  “  Samas  protect  Sirusur  from  the 

there,  and  yonder  silence.  r  i  ‘five  fiends,”’  laughed  the  king. 

White  indeed  was  Atossa,  but  >  “  I  mourn  his  absence,  but  he  is 

Belshazzar  gave  the  multitude  no  forgiven.  Enough  delay;  let  the 

less  heed  than  she.  feast  begin.” 

Three  more  litters, bearing  Tavat-  Instantly,  as  by  magic,  the  tapes- 

Hasina,  the  stately  queen-mother,  Avil-Mar-  tries  upon  the  walls  were  brushed  aside,  re- 
duk,  and  the  Jewess,  Ruth.  Both  women,  vealing  open  doorways,  whence  a  long  pro- 
like  Atossa,  shone  with  jewels  that  twinkled  cession  of  eunuchs  filed  into  the  hall,  each 
under  every  torch ;  but  Avil  was  clad  in  per-  bearing  a  silver  dish  or  basket;  and  soon 
fectly  plain  robes  and  fillet — strange  con-  fish  and  flesh  of  every  manner  were  piled 
trast  to  the  gay-robed  company  about.  He  upon  the  tables  of  the  king’s  guests.  Nor 
met  the  gaze  of  the  multitude  with  his  were  the  throngs  below  the  rope-barriers 
wonted  stare  and  smile — arrogant  almost  forgotten ;  here,  too,  food  was  served  until 
as  his  royal  betters.  But  the  Jewess  was  man  and  child  could  take  no  more, 
quaking  like  aspen  behind  her  purple  and  The  music  rose  and  fell  in  swaying  rhythm 
crimson.  She  said  and  cadence,  and  now  and  again  the  choir 
nothing ;  but  her  great  of  Bel  would  burst  into  their  song  of  praise 
eyes  were  wandering  to  god  and  king,  raising  their  paean  louder, 
all  about,  well  speaking  louder,  until  the  canopies  quivered, 
the  terror  that  had  After  the  carp  and  pigeons  had  vanished, 
sunk  too  deep  for  tear  lo !  amid  shout  and  creiaking,  four  flower- 
or  cry.  wreathed  cars  were  wheeled  into  the  court. 

Then  behind  the  lit-  each  groaning  with  the  weight  of  a  roasted 
ters  came  the  lords  and  ox.  Then  the  company,  as  if  they  had 
captains  of  the  Chal-  starved  before,  fell  to  feasting  with  true 
dees,  two  by  two,  in  glutton’s  zest.  From  time  to  time  Belshaz- 
more  gilded  armor,  zar  would  deign  to  command  Mermaza  to 
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bear  to  this  or  that  captain  a  morsel  of 
meat  carved  from  the  king’s  own  plate — a 
rare  mark  of  favor  to  the  happy  soldier  thus 
commended.  . 

So  at  first  the  f eastern  devoured  in  silence ; 
then,  when  even  the  hunger  of  the  mighty 
men  of  the  Chaldees  began  abating,  the  talk 
ran  swiftly.  Vainly  Belshazzar  strove  to 
force  the  Jewess  into  speech.  The  Persian 
answered  the  king  too  curtly.  Then  at 
last  he  stretched  forth  his  mighty  hands, 
plucked  Ruth  by  the  arm,  and  drew  her 
close  to  his  couch. 

“  Hah  !  daughter  of  Cyrus,  do  you  not 
hate  your  rival?”  cried  he.  But  Atossa 
only  answered,  though  the  flush  on  her  cheek 
grew  crimson : 

“  I  pity  the  lord  of  the  Chaldees.” 

‘‘  Pity  ?  ”  Belshazzar  stared  at  the  Per¬ 
sian. 

Belshazzar  thrust  the  Jewess  away  with 
a  curse.  “  Allat  possess  you,  girl ! 

Why  is  your  touch  so  icy  cold  ?  ” 

Then  fiercely  to  Atossa :  “Speak 
out,  Persian — what  mean  you  ?  ” 

“  Mean  ?  ”  Atossa  leaned  for¬ 
ward  from  her  own  seat,  and  met 
his  angry  glare  unflinching.  She 
spoke  in  a  whisper ;  yet  a  whisper 
that  could  be  heard  for  far  around. 

“  1  say  that  if  it  were  Cyrus  who 
had  won  the  victory  you  boast,  he 
would  not  be  lolling  over  a  stalled 
ox  and  wine,  but  in  the  field  grind¬ 
ing  to  dust  his  fleeing  enemies. 

But  I  speak  as  a  Persian  barbarian — the 
Chaldees  are  wiser.  Their  watchmen  drink 
and  sleep  snug  to-night,  knowing  that  the 
.\ryan’s  power  is  broken  utterly.” 

Belshazzar  gave  a  laugh  so  loud  that 
every  feaster  kept  silence  before  the  king. 
“Bravely  sped  are  your  arrows,  lady!  I 
praise  you.  Were  your  race  as  valiant  with 
the  sword  as  you  with  the  tongue,  scarce 
would  we  be  feasting  here.  Yet  look  on 
those  captives  yonder — choicest  princes  of 
Cyrus’s  host.  Where  is  his  power  if  he 
suffer  tueh  to  be  taken !  ” 

But  here  the  king  halted,  for  Bilsandan 
approached  his  couch  once  more. 

“  May  the  king’s  liver  increase,  his  heart 
find  rest !  ”  salub^  the  vizier.  “  A  messen¬ 
ger  from  my  palace.  My  youngest  daugh¬ 
ter  lies  grievously  ill — a  sudden  torment  sent 
by  the  ‘  Maskim.’  Be  gracious,  and  suffer 
me  to  quit  the  feast.” 

Belshazzar  frowned.  “  You  and  Sirusur 


both  away  ?  I  like  it  little. 

Yet  go— I  can  refuse  no 
boon  to-night.” 

But  the  vizier  had  an¬ 
other  request.  “  Lord, 
these  Persian  captives  are 
a  doleful  sight  at  so  gay  a 
feast.  Command  that  they 
be  taken  away.” 

The  king  nodded  care¬ 
lessly.  Bilsandan  whispered 
to  the  prisoners’  guards, 
and  was  gone.  A  moment  later  the  cap¬ 
tives  were  removed  also,  followed  by  the 
hoots  of  many. 

The  music  crashed  again.  The  nimble 
eunuchs  cleared  away  the  viands  in  a  trice, 
as  quickly  brought  in  the  great  mixing 
bowls  of  chased  gold  and  silver.  One  huge 
tankard  of  perfumed  Damascus  they  set  In¬ 
side  the  king;  and  Avil,  taking  a  jeweled 
cup,  stood  pouring  libation  and 
praying  loudly:  “Grant,  0  Istar, 
0  Nabu,  0  Bel,  mighty  deities 
whose  power  is  over  Babylon,  that 
Belshazzar,  your  servant,  may 
reign  ten  thousand  years.  Let  his 
foes  stumble,  their  weapons  break, 
their  bodies  grow  fruit  for  his 
sword.  And  so  will  he  offer  you 
sacrifice  forever.” 

Then  on  one  knee  Mermaza 
passed  to  Belshazzar  another  cup, 
and  the  monarch  raised  it  with  the 
cry:  “Drink,  men  of  Babylon! 
Drink  to  the  present  glory  and  the  coming 
triumphs  of  your  king !  ” 

“  Wine !  Wine !  ”  from  every  captain  and 
sword-hand ;  and  the  goblets  went  back  to 
the  waiting  eunuchs  in  a  twinkling. 

Atossa  had  never  seen  Belshazzar  so  riot¬ 
ous  before.  He  seemed  to  have  let  the  mad 
spirit  of  the  hour  gain  possession  of  him. 

“Drink!”  he  shouted  again.  “Drink! 
He  is  traitor  who  does 
not  measure  seven  gob-  ^ 

lets.”  Then  turning  to 
Atossa  he  thrust  his  own 
cup  into  her  hand.  “  I 
have  been  cruel,  lady,” — his  Xsjjl 
voice  sank  into  hoarse  soothing 
— “cruel,  because  hitherto  you 
have  been  Persian.  But  to-nigbt 
you  are  become  Babylonish  by  ( 

becoming  my  wife.  We  strike  U  ) 

hands  in  a  truce.  Peace  is  bet-  \j  j 

ter  than  war.  Bel-Marduk  is 
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your  god  now,  not  Ahura  the  helpless.  Are 
you  not  *  Queen  of  Sumer  and  Akkad  ?  ’  Ask 
whatever  you  will,  if  in  reason,  and  I  will  not 
refuse.  But  drink,  you  with  the  rest  *,  drink 
to  the  triumphs  yet  to  be  won  by  Belshazzar 
your  husband,  whose  glories  are  all  yours.” 

Mechanically  Atossa  tasted ;  put  the  gob¬ 
let  away.  But  Belshazzar,  still  in  his  mood, 
ran  on:  ”  The  fiends  blast  me.  Why  can  I 
not  drive  the  thought  of  that  driveling  He¬ 
brew  from  my  mind  ?  To-morrow  Khatin 
ends  him — or  I  am  no  king.” 

But  neither  Ruth  nor  Atossa  answered ; 
for  the  iron  had  long  since  entered  deep 
into  their  souls. 

Already  the  first  set  of  mixing-bowls  were 
emptied ;  the  eunuchs  bustled  in  with  others. 
The  rounded  bottoms  of  the  silver  goblets 
made  it  impossible  to  lay  them  down,  and 
forced  rapid  drinking.  Avil  sat  and  quaffed 
in  silence ;  but  once  or  twice  paused  to  cast 
sinister  glances  towards  the  vacant  seat  of 
Bilsandan.  ”  A  care,  good  vizier,”  spoke 
he  to  his  own  heart.  ‘‘  Beware !  the  time  is 
not  far  when  I  will  brush  you  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  from  my  path,  as  I  served  Daniel  and 
Imbi-Ilu ;  and  then,  if  aught  of  mortal  fate 
befell  the  king - ” 

But  these  forecastings  were  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  a  great  troop  of  harem- 
girls,  clothed  in  gauzy  dresses  of  all  the 
tints  of  the  rainbow.  While  the  harps 
tinkled  softly,  they  came  before  the  king, 
and  wove  their  figures.  And  again  and 
again  their  delicate  voices  joined  with  the 
priests  in  the  great  chorus  to  Bel,  bestower 
of  all  Babylon’s  bright  glory. 

Belshazzar  had  sunk  back  on  his  couch 
in  contented  reverie,  scarce  watching  the 
dancers.  What  King  of  the  Chaldees  had 
before  him  opened  his  reign  with  a  fairer 
triumph  ?  Already  before  Belshazzar’s 
vision  the  artists  were  portraying  upon  the 
palace  walls,  in  imperishable  stone  and 
enamel,  the  mighty  deeds  of  the  all-victori¬ 
ous  son  of  Nabonidus.  But  the  king’s 
dreaming  ended,  and  at  the  next  interval  in 
the  dances  Belshazzar  had  a  command  for 
the  chief  of  the  eunuchs : 

‘‘Hasten.  Bring  us  the  captured  vessels.” 

The  eunuchs  put  in  the  hands  of  the  cap¬ 
tains,  the  harem  girls,  and  the  musicians, 
innumerable  fresh  goblets  of  gold  and  silver, 
of  many  and  curious  patterns.  But  to  Bel¬ 
shazzar,  Mermaza  bore  three  golden  drink¬ 
ing  cups,  each  huge  and  crusted  with  jewels. 


Then  the  king  took  the  first,  and  raised  him¬ 
self  from  the  couch  before  the  vast  throng. 

‘‘  Again,  lords  of  the  Chaldees !  ”  he  com¬ 
manded,  ‘‘drink  again!  1  hold  the  goblet 
used  by  Pharaoh  Necho,  in  worship  of  Am- 
mon-Ra,'his  god.  Nebuchadnezzar  took  it 
in  the  great  little  of  Kharkhemish.  Rise, 
Ammon,  god  of  Egypt,  rise!  Thou  art 
mocked!  Display  thy  power!”  Perfect 
silence ;  and  the  king  shouted  again,  ‘‘  Drink 
then  with  me,  a  pledge  to  our  great  Istar, 

‘  the  Lady  of  Battles!  ’  ” 

‘‘Hail!  Hail  to  Istar!”  from  a  thou¬ 
sand,  and  they  drank  the  pledge. 

A  second  goblet  was  in  Belshazzar’s  hand, 
and  again  he  called :  ‘‘  Look — a  vessel  taken 
from  the  temple  of  Assur  in  Nineveh,  when 
our  fatherssacked  the  city.  Rise,  Assur ;  rise, 
god  of  Assyria !  Thou  art  mocked.  Helpless 
also.  Drink  therefore,  again,  a  pledge  to 
our  Samas,  ‘  the  glory  of  the  heavens!  ’  ” 

‘‘  Hail  to  Samas,  the  undying  sun-god!” 
was  the  tumultuous  answer.  But  the  king 
had  not  ended. 

‘‘  Look,  warriors  and  princes !  I  hold  the 
goblet  taken  from  Jerusalem:  from  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  the  impotent  demon  the  shambling 
Jews  and  flying  Persians  fear.  When  did 
Jehovah  save  Zedekiah  the  Hebrew  out  of 
the  Chaldee’s  power  ?  And  how  now  shall 
Cyrus,  who  cries  to  him  under  the  name  of 
Ahura,  find  deliverance  from  my  hands.  For 
Cyrus  has  turned  away,  ashamed ;  his  vas¬ 
sals  fail  him ;  his  god  is  helpless ;  his  power 
is  broken !  Victorious  war  is  l^fore  your 
king,  and  empire  never  won  before !  ” 
‘‘Victory!  Victory  to  Belshazzar,  the 
favored  of  Marduk!  ”  so  the  vast  company 
cried ;  and  the  king  yet  a  third  time  uplifted 
a  goblet. 

‘‘  Rise,  Jehovah  or  Ahura — whatever  be 
thy  name — rise;  thou  art  mocked.”  Again 
the  pause  and  stillness.  The  great  cup  was 
nearing  his  lips.  ‘‘  For  the  third  and  last 
pledge,  men  of  Babylon — to  Bel-Marduk, 
whose  power  waxeth  forever ;  who  shall  be 
praised  a  thousand  ages  after  the  Persians’ 
and  Hebrews’  god  is  forgotten !  To  Bel-Mar¬ 
duk,  lord  of  lords,  and  god  of  gods— drink !  ” 
But  as  every  man  lifted  his  own  wine  cup, 
and  the  shout  of  the  pledge  was  on  his 
tongue,  there  was  suddenly  a  silence.  The 
goblet  fell  from  the  royal  fingers. 

They  saw  terror  flash  across  the  king’s  face 
as  he  looked  upward ;  and  each  beheld  some¬ 
thing  moving  against  the  plastered  wall. . . . 


(To  he  concluded.) 


“  Hi*  irontJ  furnlth  no  more  money  for  (reaenre  hunting." 
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Hy  Adklk  Marie  Shaw, 

Aiitlior  of  “  Tlie  C'oovt  of  Fni'doin.” 


Illustrated  by  Howard  Pyle. 


CHARLES  I.  and  his  Parliament  were 
fighting  their  last  and  most  desper¬ 
ate  battle ;  England  roared  like  a  pit 
in  the  rage  of  devouring  factions.  No  one 
noticed  a  small  ship  that  fled  away  into  the 
waste  of  the  Atlantic,  and  after  months  of 
horrors  found  an  inlet  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Kennebec. 

Here,  on  the  jagged  coast  of  Maine,  after 
Charles  was  dead  and  Cromwell  in  his  turn 
was  quarrelling  with  the  Parliament,  Wil¬ 
liam  Phips  was  bom.*  Hardly  had  the  boy 
grown  large  enough  to  eat  the  smoky  veni- 

•  IVbruairR,  IdV),  by  the  old  reckonine  when  the  new  year 
came  in  with  March ;  February  13, 1G51,  ny  ourutvn. 


son  and  straddle  with  small,  unsteady  legs 
in  the  rocky  space  before  the  door  when 
his  father  died.  James  Phips  had  been  a 
gunsmith  of  Bristol.  Of  the  mother  even 
her  name  is  lost.  She  is  rather  a  type  than 
an  individual,  and  stands  with  her  twenty- 
one  sons  and  her  five  daughters,  vague  and 
colossal,  like  the  centre  of  a  heroic  legend. 

The  lad  tended  sheep  among  the  rocks, 
a  life  not  of  pastoral  ease,  but  of  savages 
and  famished  wolves.  Patience,  vigilance, 
a  sturdy  mastery  of  the  senses,  a  fine  con¬ 
trol  were  bred  in  this  grim  solitude. 

Now  and  then  a  pinnace  or  a  brigantine, 
the  Prudent  Mary  or  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay, 
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brought  more  sheep — or  tools— from  Bos¬ 
ton,  bartering  them  for  lumber  and  bay- 
berry  wax,  “pompion”  seeds  and  wool. 
Once  or  twice,  as  the  boy  grew  to  manhood, 
an  English  vessel  pass^  along  the  coast 
polluting  the  clean  air  by  the  reek  of  its 
plague-infected  decks,  but  for  the  most 
part,  through  the  brief  glory  of  the  north¬ 
ern  summer  and  the  long  desolation  of  the 
winter,  the  great  river  poured  its  unmo¬ 
lested  flood  into  an  empty  sea. 

There  is  something  in  the  labors  of  the 
pioneer  that  thrills  like  the  march  of  armies, 
the  war  of  elements,  the  sight  of  conflagra¬ 
tions  mounting  against  the  sky.  The  sav¬ 
age  and  the  romantic  are  visibly  present, 
and  make  a  universal  appeal.  But  the  set¬ 
tler  wielding  his  axe  may  be  no  more  than 
the  creature  of  his  food  and  drink,  his  few 
animal  contentments.  And  if  the  flrst  be  a 
generation  of  heroes,  the  second  sinks  only 
too  often  to  oafish  acceptance  of  an  un¬ 
ambitious  lot. 


The  boy 
^  William, 

herding  his 
'  )  sheep  on  the 

j'  slopes  of 

Pemaquid, 
followed  the 
boats  wMth 
eyes  whose 
_  vision  was 

V  clearer  than 
his  fellows’. 
Someti  mes 
when  others 
talked  of  land 
they  would 
clear  or 
houses  they 

V  would  build 
J  in  the  vil- 
Bif  lage,  he 

broke 
C  forth  into 
sudden 
\\  speech  of 
\  what  he 
would  do 
in  a  great¬ 
er  w'orld. 
For  which 


The  settler. 


confidence  he  was  abundantly  jeered. 

When  he  was  eighteen  an  “  unaccount¬ 
able  impulse,”  ever  upon  his  mind,  drove 
him  from  the  companionship  of  the  flocks. 


He  bound  himself  to  a  ship  carpenter  for 
four  years,  and  when  the  years  were  ende  1 
set  sail  for  Boston. 

In  the  “  Greate  Towne  ”  of  New  Englan  1 
he  first  learned  to  read  and  write,  and  if 
his  reading  was  as  fair  as  his  writing,  it 
compared  not  so  badly  with  the  perforiv,- 
ance  of  many  whom  Ezekiel  Cheever  floggt  .1 
through  a  tedious  course,  and  Harvard  ”  col- 
ledge”  graduated. 

The  I^ston  of  1673  consisted  chiefly  «•! 
scattered  houses  dwindling  away  toward  tl.e 
Neck,  by  which  a  rough  road  wound  to 
“  Roxburie  ”  and  ”  Muddie  River.”  *  Bea¬ 
vers,  moose,  and  bears  multiplied  in  the  re¬ 
gion  to  which  the  modem  city  reaches  out. 
But  if  the  shore  was  wild  and  the  woo<l.< 
pressed  close  upon  the  surrounding  hamlet.s, 
Boston  itself,  set  in  the  natural  clearing  of 
its  little  peninsula,  had  all  the  sophistica¬ 
tions  of  a  city.  Its  castes  were  as  strongly 
marked,  as  rigidly  maintained,  as  those  of 
London.  The  youth  bom  of  poor  parents 
and  reared  in  the  levelling  atmosphere  of 
physical  hardship  had  no  introduction  to  the 
world  of  clergymen  and  scholars,  of  well- 
to-do  merchants  and  ship  owners,  who  ruled 
the  colony  from  the  “  Towme  House”  at 
the  head  of  Kingt  Street.  Yet  William 
Phips  had  the  art  of  being  his  own  intro¬ 
duction.  Power,  refinement,  the  life  of 
men  who  controlled  events,  met  the  craving 
that  had  drawn  him  from  Pemaquid.  He 
plied  his  trade  busily  and  dreamed  as  he 
worked. 

In  the  exaltation  of  a  wider  life,  the  am¬ 
bition  that  spurred  forward  his  labors  was 
given  a  new  “  impulse.”  He  fell  in  love. 
Francis  Bowen  contrives  a  little  innuendo 
concerning  the  lady’s  fortune,  but  it  was  a 
fortune  by  no  means  large  enough  to  tempt 
one  who  felt  himself  called  to  great  things. 

The  romance  is  clear  to  any  who  remem¬ 
ber  the  conditions.  Mary  Spencer  Hull  was 
of  the  socially  elect  in  a  community  that 
regulated  the  amount  and  price  of  a  man’s 
clothing  by  his  ”  station.”  She  stood  to 
the  shepherd  of  Pemaquid  for  all  that  he 
had  missed.  To  realize  how  strong  must 
have  been,  to  her,  the  attraction  of  her 
lover’s  young  and  vigorous  personality,  one 
has  only  to  recall  the  arid  life  of  a  Boston 
gentlewoman  in  that  third  generation,  and 
remember  the  dearth  of  spontaneity  under 
the  theocratic  rule  that  produced  such  rec¬ 
ords  as  this  entry  in  Sewall’s  diary:  ”  l>ec. 

*  Brookline.  t  State. 
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25.  Spente  ye  daye  arranging  ye  coffins 
in  ye  familie  Vault.  An  Awful  yett  a  Pleas¬ 
ing  Treat.” 

William  Phips,  being  alike  removed  from 
the  sterile  formalities  of  the  Puritan  and 
the  lewd  flippancies  of  the  cavalier,  brought 
a  new  element  into  the  life  of 
Mary  Hull,  and  she  defied  the 
world  in  which  she  lived  and  mar¬ 
ried  the  ship  carpenter.  Even 
Powen  declares  that  the 
marriage  was  a  happy  one. 

The  groom  bore  himself 
well,  as  little  self-conscious 
be  fore  a  silver  spoon  and 
a  trencher  wrought  cun¬ 
ningly  by  a  famous  smith 
as  when  he  had  eaten,  with 
sliells  stuck  in  split  sticks, 
from  a  hollow  of  the  table 
board  or  a  wooden  trench¬ 
er  fashioned  by  himself. 

His  first  venture  was,  financially,  disas¬ 
trous.  Commissioned  to  build  a  ship  at  the 
“  Sheeps-Coat  River,”  a  little  beyond  Pema- 
qiiid,  he  failed  to  return  with  the  lading  of 
lumber  he  had  provided,  for  the  vessel  was 
no  sooner  launched  and  ready  than  the  In¬ 
dians  swooped  down  on  the  coast  settlements 
prepared  for  hideous  execution.  Though 
his  whole  heart  was  in  the  enterprise  so 
nearly  completed,  he  rescued  the  entire 
population  and  carried  them  free  of  charge 
to  Boston.  His  honor  in  the  community, 
perhaps  a  measure  of  his  wife’s  money,  had 
been  at  stake.  The  affair  involved  him  with 
the  merchants  who  had  commissioned  him, 
and  plunged  him  into  painful  embarrass¬ 
ments.  But  he  was  most  hopeful,  most  de¬ 
termined,  when  misfortune  was  heaviest. 
The  eternal  spring  of  splendid  youth,  which 
is  the  touch  of  the  immortal,  welled  up  un¬ 
quenchable  against  the  scorching  of  adver¬ 
sity.  He  comforted  his  wife  with  visions 
that  must  have  seemed  to  her  the  boyish 
romancings  of  a  lovable,  but  impracticable 
husband,  and  told  her  that  he  should  yet  be 
“captain  cf  a  king's  ship;”  that 
he  should  come  to  have  command 
of  better  men  than  he  was  now 
accounted  himself;  and  that  he 
should  be  owner  of  a  fair  brick 
house  in  the  Green  Lane  of  North 
Boston;  and  that  it  may  be  this 
would  not  be  all  that  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  would  bring  him  to. 

Many  of  these  dreams  came  true. 


For  nine  more  years  opportunity  waited. 
William  Phips  worked  at  his  trade,  lived  in 
a  modest  fashion  within  his  means,  and  told 
to  his  wife  alone  the  ambitious  devisings  of 
his  brain.  Meantime  he  learned  to  know 
men,  and  absorbed  with  the  unconscious 
eagerness  of  rapid  growth  the  finer 
part  of  his  environment. 

Then  a  wandering  sailor  gave  him 
news  of  a  wreck  off  the  Bahamas, 
gone  down  with  rich  spoils  aboard, 
and  he  started  on  a  voyage  of  ex¬ 
ploration.  The  wealth  he  discov¬ 
ered  was  small,  but  he  un¬ 
earthed  another  tale  of 
sunken  treasure,  and  the 
money  sufficed  to  take  him 
to  England. 

He  landed  in  London  de¬ 
termined  on  a  personal  ap¬ 
peal  to  King  James.  A 
poor  man,  a  sailor,  and  a 
ship  carpenter  of  a  remote 
and  doubtful  region,  he  gained  his  end  where 
failure  was  certain.  The  sheep  herd  of 
Pemaquid  came  back  to  New  England  in 
1683,  when  he  was  thirty-two,  captain  of 
the  Rose-Algier,  a  “  king’s  ship,”  carrying 
eighteen  guns  and  ninety-five  men.  The 
first  part  of  his  own  prophecy  he  had  ful¬ 
filled. 

The  great  man-of-war  was  not  seen  long 
in  the  harbor  of  Boston.  Her  commander 
accomplished  his  errands  with  speed,  and 
was  off  to  the  Spanish  Main  in  quest  of  the 
lost  galleon  that  was  to  enrich  both  king 
and  subject. 

In  the  two  years  during  which  he  scoured 
the  seas  of  the  West  Indies  and  fished  for 
treasure,  the  ninety-five  mutinied  with  a 
frequency  that  would  have  been  monotonous 
had  their  threats  and  conspiracies  been  less 
deadly.  Once  they  attacked  him  on  the 
quarter-deck,  their  knives  drawn,  but  the 
masterful  fury  with  which,  bare-handed,  he 
felled  the  ring-leaders  cowed  the  rest  and 
ended  the  uprising  for  the  time.  Never 
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for  an  instant  did  they  give  over  their  de¬ 
termination  to  convert  the  Rose-Algier  into 
a  pirate  and  seek  for  treasure  among  the 
living.  They  failed  because  they  had  for 
captain  a  man  indomitable,  incorruptible,  to 
the  strength  of  whose  determination  theirs 
was  weakness. 

William  Phips  watched  sharply,  no  doubt 
prayed  for  wisdom,  and  kept  his  pistols 
ready.  He  knew  well  that  to  a  seventeenth- 
century  sailor,  seasoned  by  brutal  treatment, 
a  pirate’s  life  seemed  no  great  change  in 
the  sea’s  drama,  save  in  the  reversal  of  the 
parts.  The  crisis  came  at  a  small  and  rocky 
island.  The  ship  had  been  careened,  the 
stores  transferred  to  the  shore.  In  an  hour 
of  freedom  the  men  withdrew  into  the  woods. 
Here  they  signed 
an  oath  -  bound 

compact,  and  , _ _ ^ 

made  ready  to  " 

seize  and  maroon 
the  captain,  and 
leaving  with  him 

the  few  faithful,  I -'V . 

set  sail  for  glory  / 

and  slaughter  in  - 

the  Rose-Algier. 

The  ship’s  car- 

penter  was  .p, 

among  the  faith- 
ful.  Him  they 

must  have.  In  the  half-hour  given  him  to 
choose  between  the  oath  and  instant  death 
he  went  to  the  vessel  to  get  his  tools.  A 
spy  dogged  his  motions  and  stood  beside  him 
when  he  threw  up  his  hands  in  great  agony, 
and,  screaming  out  with  sudden  pain,  rushed 
to  the  captain’s  “cabbin  for  a  dram,  to  cure 
him  of  his  ‘cholick.’  ”  The  thing  was  done 
so  quickly  the  mutineers  suspected 


on  board  was  to  face  a  desperate  chance. 
But  this  chance  he  took,  made  straight  for 
Jamaica,  and  turned  the  mob  off,  gather¬ 
ing  in  a  smaller,  but  well-nigh  as  vicious  a 
handful  to  take  him  farther  on  his  way. 

The  months 
had  lengthened 
'  far  into  the  sec- 

/  ^  \  ond  year,  but  he 

'  unsatis- 

'  return. 

S  In  spite  of  his 

ill-omened  crew 
-j  he  lingered, 

beating  u  [) 
through  the 
Windward  Pas- 
7  sage  and  skirting; 

5^:7  )'  I  the  broken  and 

mountainous 
shore  of  His- 

\ - reached  Port  de 

/  la  Plata.  There, 
in  the  hybrid 

^  settlement,  he 

. .  found  an  old  man 

some  spell  of 
tact  or  pains,  he  coaxed  the  tale  of  the 
wrecked  galleon  and  the  exact  position  of 
the  reefs  where  she  had  foundered.  They 
were  dangerous  reefs,  submerged  at  high 
tide,  and  known  to  seamen  as  the  Boilers. 

The  place  was  already  familiar  to  the 
treasure  seeker.  He  had  gone  over  it  in  his 
search.  Thoroughly  to  explore  the  waters 
l>eneath  the  sharply  descending  rocks,  with 
the  materials  he  had  in  hand,  was  impossi- 


& 

*  ‘  StaiiJ  off.  Iff  trrrlfhe* ' " 


nothing,  and  the  carpenter,  by 
Phips’ s  order,  returned  to  the 
wo(^s,  signed  the  paper,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  attack  with  the  rest. 

At  .sunset  the  yelling  crew  ap¬ 
proached  the  ship.  The  bridge  was 
gone,  the  great  guns  trained  upon 
them,  and  the  captain’s  “  Stand  off, 
ye  wTetches!  ”  was  obeyed  with  a 
woful  haste.  Beneath  the  very 
eyes  of  the  growling  pack  so  held 
at  bay  the  commander  replaced  the 
bridge,  transferred  the  stores  to 
the  ship’s  hold,  and  made  ready  to 
sail.  The  ugly  mob  were  forced  to 
their  knees.  To  allow  them  again 
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ble.  As  undaunted  as  when  he  had  braved 
the  Boston  merchants  with  a  shipload  of 
fugitives  in  place  of  lumber,  he  presented 
liimself  again  at  Whitehall. 

His  Majesty  would  furnish  no  more  money 
fi)r  treasure  hunting.  Not  all  the  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  his  captain  moved  him  to  another 
soasm  of  generosity,  but  his  favor  was  un¬ 
diminished,  so  that  there  were  conjectures 
of  secret  missions  fulfilled  in  the  long  ab- 
s^mce,  and  enemies  grew  rancorous  at  the 
friendship  shown  to  a  provincial. 

Not  only  the  king,  but  the  best  among 
the  king’s  nobles  were  taken  with  the  power 
of  the  man.  His  buoyancy,  his  exhaustless 
force,  the  bluff  and  genuine  humor  of  his 
\v(jrds ;  even  his  quick  temper,  violent  against 
injustice,  brought  him  friends. 

Unceasingly  he  set  forth  his  project  in 
the  ears  of  the  discreet,  and  within  a  year 
he  was  in  command  of  a  ship  furnished  by 
the  Duke  of  Albemarle  and  a  group  of  ad¬ 
venturous  spirits  the  sailor’s  eloquence  had 
convinced. 

Of  the  treasure  ny- 

Captain  Phips  had  no 
doubt.  The  thing 
was  to  lay  hands 
upon  its  hiding 
place.  Near  Port 
de  la  Plata,  but  not  1  | 
sufficiently  near  to  ..  J  | 
rouse  the  curious, 
he  cut  down  a  ^  / 
mighty  cotton  tree 
and  converted  it,  1 1  1 

hands,  into  an  eight  ' 

or  ten-oared  “  peri-  ^ 

agua.”  With  his 

ship  in  safe  waters,  ^ 

the  tender  and  the  ^ 

“periagua”  ex- 

plored  nearer,  going  " 

boldly  among  the 

rocks  and  lettingdown  the  drags  and  hooks, 
implements  invented  by  himself  and  pre¬ 
pared  in  London  for  their  task. 

For  long  nothing  came  of  their  efforts. 
Discouragement  succeeded  to  zeal.  At  last 
when  the  crew  were  mutinously  ready  to 
give  over  the  attempt,  one  of  them,  fishing 
for  whatever  might  be  below  and  finding  as 
usual  no  treasure,  spied  beneath  the  boat  a 
sea  feather  of  an  unusual  beauty.  An  In¬ 
dian  was  set  to  dive  for  it.  His  report  as 
he  came  up  roused  a  frenzy  of  excitement. 


He  had  seen  “  great  guns  ”  lying  embedded 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  And  the  sailors 
were  “  confirmed  in  these  assurances  when, 
upon  further  diving,  the  Indian  fetcht  up  a 
sow,  as  they  stiled  it,  or  a  lump  of  silver 
worth  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  pounds. 
Upon  this  they  prudently  buoyed  the  place, 

.  .  .  and  went  back  to  their  captain,  whom 
for  some  while  they  distressed  with  such 
bad  news  as  they  formerly  thought  they 
must  have  carried  him:  nevertheless  they 
so  slipt  in  the  sow  of  silver  on  one  side 
under  the  table,  .  .  .  that  he  should  see 
that  odd  thing  before  him.  At  last  he  saw 
it;  seeing  it  he  cried  out  in  some  agony, 

‘  Why,  what  is  this  ?  whence  comes  this  ?  ’ 
And  then  with  changed  countenances  they 
told  him  how  and 
■  where  they  got  it. 

ZI.^-4-^' _  ‘Then,’  said  he, 

—I - U  —  ‘  thanks  be  to  God, 

-J - w’e  are  made  ’ ;  and 

so  away  they  went, 

~1 _  all  hands,  to  work.” 

IT - -  ^  Thirty- two  tons  of 

— '  these  silver  bars 

were  raised  and 
_jJj[  stowed  upon  the  ship 

before  they  came 
of 

coin.  The  rotted 
canvas  had  encased 
itself  in  a  thick 
.  crust  of  lime, 

L  ^  “  which  crust  being 

''  broken  open  by  iron 

contrived  for  that 
^ V  r'  purpose,  they 

knocked  out  whole 
,  ^  bushels  of  rusty 

pieces  of  eight  which 
were  grown  there- 

"  f^rly  JMnfil  hiiiitelf  tn  the  Xorth  intO.  BesideS  that 

^  incredible  treasure 

of  plate  in  various 
forms  thus  fetcht  up,  from  seven  or  eight 
fathom  under  water,  there  were  vast  riches 
of  gold  and  pearls  and  jewels  which  they 
also  lit  upon.” 

Three  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  cargo 
was  worth,  and  even  so  there  was  much  left 
behind.  The  crew  had  come  out  at  sea¬ 
men’s  wages.  The  handling  of  the  treasure 
maddened  them.  With  another  in  command 
it  is  certain  that  the  ship  would  never  again 
have  seen  England.  By  sheer  will  Phips 
saved  both  the  vessel  and  the  treasure,  and 
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through  incredible  peril  brought  them  in 
safety  to  the  London  docks.  He  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  divide  his  own  share  among  the  sail¬ 
ors  if  the  Duke  of  Albemarle’s  company 
failed  to  reward  them ;  but  the  company  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  acclamation,  redeemed  all 
his  pledges,  and  gave  to  each  of  the  men 
a  substantial  fortune. 

The  captain’s  own  share  amounted  to  six¬ 
teen  thousand  pounds.  The  petty  enemies 
swarmed  again  at  his  success.  They  would 
have  persuaded  James  to  seize  the  whole  in¬ 
stead  of  the  tenth  agreed  upon,  but  the 
king  held  to  his  word,  and  answered  them 
by  knighting  the  New  England  sailor,  and 
offering  him,  through  the  Admiralty,  a  no¬ 
ble  preferment.  The  preferment  Phips  re¬ 
fuel,  as  always  holding  staunchly  to  his 
home.  When  the  king  persisted,  asking 
what,  then,  the  new-created  knight  would 
most  desire.  Sir  William  repli^,  “  That 
New  England  may  have  its  lost  privileges 
restored,  ’  ’  an  answer  which  risked  more  than 
the  treasure  had  gained  for  him  of  the  royal 
favor. 

“  Anything  but  that,”  was  the  reply,  and 
the  petitioner  contented  himself  with  a  pat¬ 
ent  appointing  him  High  Sheriff  of  New 
England,  and  sailed  for  home,  bearing  to 
Ijady  Phips  the  present  sent  her  by  the  Duke 
of  Albemarle  and  the  Treasure  Company,  a 
gold  cup  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  and  mar¬ 
vellously  “chased”  to  commemorate  the 
honesty,  the  courage,  and  the  admirable 
genius  of  her  husband. 

By  every  account  Sir  William  had  kept 


clear  of  the  seductions  of  James’s  court, 
and  he  seems  to  have  brought  back  to  Mary 
what  must  have  been  to  her  more  than  gold 
cups  or  titles,  a  loyal  record,  and  a  loving 
mind. 

The  next  years  were  full  of  the  dire  dis¬ 
tresses  of  the  colony.  The  office  of  High 
Sheriff  legally  afforded  him  an  opportunity 
to  rescue  his  fellow-citizens  from  extortion 


and  to  protect  their  interests  against  the 
infamous  tyranny  of  Andros.  But  that 
tyranny  was  too  strongly  entrenched.  With 
every  effort  of  Phips  the  governor  descended 
to  a  more  unscrupulous  baseness.  An  at¬ 
tempt  was  even  made  to  assassinate  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  before  his  own  door,  the  door  of  that 
“  fair  brick  house  ”  *  in  Green  Lane,  in 
which  he  had  installed  his  wife. 

He  stayed  in  Boston  only  long  enough  to 
know  his  office  held  no  remedy  for  the  out¬ 
raged  people;  then,  hot  with  resentment, 
he  returned  to  England  to  plead  their  cause. 

While  their  messenger  was  on  the  ocean, 
a  rumor  of  the  abdication  of  James  reached 
the  men  at  home,  whereupon,  on  the  18th 
of  April,  1689,  they  clapped  the  detested 
Andros  into  prison,  and  set  up  a  govern¬ 
ment  of  their  own. 

In  England  the  people’s  advocate  was 
vehemently  urging  the  restoration  of  the 
charter,  and  when  the  fleeing  king  made 
overtures,  offering  to  appoint  him  governor 
of  all  New  England,  Sir  William  answered 
that  to  govern  without  an  assembly  would 
seem  to  him  unlawful,  which,  though  true 
enough,  was  not  all  the  truth,  since  he  was 
sufficiently  astute  to  see  that  the  chance  of 
James’s  return  was  more  than  doubtful. 

There  was  nothing  to  be  done  in  London, 
so  he  made  what  speed  he  could  again  to 
Boston.  Here,  in  his  owm  place,  he  soberly 
joined  himself  to  the  North  Church,  setting 
forth  his  belief  in  a  simple  and  unadorned 
statement.  “I  can  do  little,”  he  said, 
“  for  God,  but  I  desire  to  wait  upon  him  in 
his  ordinances  and  to  live  to  his  honor  and 
glory.”  New  England  was  still  “  miser¬ 
ably  briared  in  the  perplexities  of  an  Indian 
war.”  It  was  a  time  when  a  man’s  faith 
had  need  to  show  by  his  deeds.  The  French, 
working  through  the  army  and  the  mission¬ 
aries,  kept  the  northern  savages 
continually  active.  For  the  raids 
on  isolated  hamlets  there  was  little 
chance  of  redress.  Mothers  saw 
their  babies’  tongues  thrust 
through  with  burning  splinters,  so 
that  the  child  might  refuse  the  breast  and 
die;  the  woods  crept  with  horrid  tales  of 
unrepeatable  torture. 

Spasmodic  reprisals  were  valueless.  The 
remedy,  urged  Sir  William,  lay  in  effective 
blows  at  the  French.  For  this  end  he  offered 
himself  and  his  fortune,  and  in  April,  16!K), 

•  At  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charter  Sireeta.  The  home 
served  as  an  orphanage  not  long  since,  but  is  now  tom  down. 
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he  set  sail  from  “  Nantascot,”  and  promptly 
reduced  Port  Royal. 

In  his  absence  he  had  been  elected  to  a 
place  among  the  magistrates,  and  he  used 
his  new  office  as  an  opportunity  to  plead  for 
further  attempts.  The  result  was  an  ex¬ 
pedition  to  capture  “  Quebeque.” 

He  was  given  command,  and  with  great 
rapidity  got  together  thirty-two  ships  and 
as  many  smaller  boats. 

Disastrous  wailing  for  the  supplies  a  dull 
Parliament  never  sent,  terrible  storms  that 
for  three  weeks  beat  them  back  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  failure  of  the  land  forces, 
who  turned  homeward  at  the  “  Great  Lake,  ” 
left  the  ill-provisioned  fleet  facing  impossi¬ 
ble  odds  before  the  walls  of  a  sui)erbly  en¬ 
trenched  foe. 

A  bombardment  sharp  and  determined 
was  ended  by  the 
weather.  The 
ships  rolled  and 
wallowed  in  the 
river  as  if  al¬ 
ready  wrecked. 

The  return  was 
a  series  of  bare 
escapes  follow¬ 
ing  unbelievable 
peril.  The  com¬ 
mander  never 
lost  his  grip. 

Betrayed  by  the 
court,  deserted 
by  his  indispen¬ 
sable  allies, 
thwarted  by  the 
winter,  and  aj)- 
parently  about 
to  jMjrish  in  the 
grim  welter  of 
the  seas,  he  still 
held  his  indom¬ 
itable  cheer,  so 
that  frost-bitten 
fingers  clutched 
more  firmly  the 
sleety  ropes,  and 
feet  were  braced 
more  steadily  in 
the  wind-torn  riggingwhen  his  orders  roared 
above  the  storm,  and  his  solid  figure,  planted 
on  the  deck,  was  visible  through  the  flying 
spray. 

At  home  the  colony  was  in  its  direst  need. 
Neither  wampum,  nor  pine-tree  shillings, 
nor  any  other  riches  could  be  had  to  meet 


the  colossal  indebtedness.  Notes  issued  by 
the  Council  brought  a  mere  fraction  of  theii 
face  value.  Sir  William  redeemed  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  despised  paper  with  his  own  gold, 
giving  shilling  for  shilling.  This  act  set  in 
motion  a  little  wave  of  confidence.  Before 
it  subsided  he  was  again  on  his  way  acros.- 
the  ocean.  For  the  censorious  growling.- 
of  those  who  had  stayed  at  home  in  warn; 
chimney  comers,  while  he  suffered  the  very 
bitterness  of  hardship,  he  had  no  other 
reply  than  further  service. 

To  estimate  even  vaguely  the  patriotism 
that  drove  him  upon  these  terrible  journey- 
ings,  one  must  have  vividly  present  in  mind 
the  interior  of  the  unclean  sailing-vessel, 
unwarmed  and  unlighted,  tainted  with  in¬ 
fection,  in  which  he  mu.st  toss  for  months 
and  months  between  shore  and  shore. 

This  voyage 
proved  extraor¬ 
dinary  for  its 
tempests.  The 
ship  had  been 
many  times 
doom^  had  it 
not  been  for  the 
help  of  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam,  but  it  came 
safely  through, 
and  ardent,  vig¬ 
orous,  vital  with 
dynamic  force, 
he  landed  once 
more  at  the  Lon¬ 
don  docks  and 
demanded  access 
to  the  king  at 
Whitehall. 

James,  like  a 
flare  upon  the 
horizon,  had 
gone  down  into 
the  extinguish¬ 
ing  sea  of  his 
own  folly.  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary 
were  established 
on  their  throne. 
In  the  appeal  to 
their  Majesties  Sir  Henry  Ashurst  and  .Mr. 
Increase  Mather  uniteil. 

To  omit  the  story  of  those  “  Sisypha-an 
labors  ”  by  which,  after  months  filled  with 
suspense  and  disappointment,  the  new  char¬ 
ter  was  obtained,  is  to  pass  by  the  most 
telling  evidence  of  Phips’s  power,  of  the 
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tact,  foresight,  and  discriminating  persever¬ 
ance  that  made  him  what  he  was.  It  is  a 
longish  tale,  but  no  man  who  knows  what 
forces  trembled  in  the  balance  can  read  it 
without  some  quickening  of  the  pulse. 

Here,  again,  the  galvanic  sincerity  of  Sir 
William  conquered.  The  queen  granted  him 
audience,  listened  to  him  with  respect,  and 
added  her  plea  to  his. 

In  the  end  William  of  Orange  did  less 
tlian  the  New  Englanders  had  hoped,  al- 
tl.ough  the  charter  curtailed  few  privileges 
s;.ve  the  popular  election  of  the  governor. 
The  appointing  power  was  kept  in  the  royal 
hands,  but  the  king  was  willing  to  give  the 
Colonists  a  ruler  to  their  liking,  and,  consult¬ 
ing  .Mr.  Mather  and  Sir  Henry,  he  confirmed 
his  own  belief  that  Sir  William  Phips  was 
tile  man. 

The  colony  received  the  appointment  with 
acclamation.  Public  thanksgiving  in  the 
churches  followed  the  subdued  but  fervent 
greeting  of  the  Saturday  night  (the  Sabbath 
eve)  of  Sir  William’s  arrival.  Loud  and 
prolonged  demonstrations  lasted  over  the 
Monday  following,  when  the  first  royal  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts  took  the  oath  of 
(*Hice. 

It  was  May.  The  little  peninsula  blos¬ 
somed  with  lavish  beauty.  A  subtle  fra¬ 
grance  mingled  wdth  the  clean  wind  off  the 
bay,  a  more  thrilling  welcome  than  the 
sound  of  volleys  from  the  fort  or  the  tramp 
of  the  militia,  a  w’elcome  instinct  with  life 
and  growth,  breathing  of  home  and  of  dear 
fruition  of  a  patriot’s  dreams. 

Either  for  rest  or  dreams  there  w'as  no 
leisure  for  William  Phips.  A  fortification 
was  greatly  needed  on  the  Maine  coast.  The 
governor  must  go.  It  was  he  who  best 
knew  the  Indians  of  those  northern  tribes. 
First  he  appointed  a  commission  to  try  the 
victims  of  the  witchcraft  delusion,  and  con¬ 
sented  to  every  good  measure  before  the 
Council  with  such  alacrity,  that  none  had 
“  to  make  him  offers  of  salary,  or  urge  him 
thereto.”  Then,  leaving  Lieutenant-Gov¬ 
ernor  Stoughton  in  charge,  he  set  off  upon 
the  voyage  to  Pemaquid.  There  he  built  a 
strong  fort,  and  put  in  train  the  events  that 
ended  in  an  Indian  treaty.  If  his  advice 
had  been  followed  further  in  dealings  with 
the  hostile  tribes,  the  repetition  of  much 
awful  slaughter  might  have  been  avoided. 

Returning,  he  found  children  and  even 
dogs  arrested  as  witches,  women  and  babies 
lying  in  freezing  dungeons,  manacled,  and 


awaiting  death.  The  madness  was  growing 
so  that  accusations  fell  by  mere  whim  or 
spite  upon  any  and  all.  I^dy  Phips,  w’ho, 
like  the  royal  Mary,  sometimes  acted  for  her 
consort,  having  freed  an  accused  w’oman 
from  jail  in  the  governor’s  absence,  herself 
came  under  suspicion. 

Sir  William  dissolved  the  commission, 
opened  the  prisons,  and  restored  to  their 
homes  those  left  in  hiding. 

In  the  busy  and  often  anxious  days  in 
which  his  lot  had  fallen,  he  paused  to  give 
a  banquet  to  the  ship  carpenters  of  Boston, 
pleased,  as  he  said  himself,  to  dwell  for  a 
little  on  days  less  burdened  with  oppressive 
labor.  Never  ashamed  of  the  humbleness 
of  his  past,  he  seems  to  have  been  equally 
far  from  the  Arice  of  boasting  his  achieve¬ 
ment.  His  simple  outlook,  genuine  democ¬ 
racy,  his  tolerance  in  matters  religious, 
were  stumbling  blocks  of  offence  to  those 
whose  souls  were  bound,  tightly  as  the  feet 
of  a  Chinese  bride,  in  the  petty  restrictions 
of  a  narrow  and  unchristian  code.  Those 
who  had  preferred  slavery  to  the  compro¬ 
mise  of  the  charter  wagged  their  heads. 

The  breed  of  grumblers  multiplied:  the 
whiners  and  malcontents  in  Boston  opened 
communication  with  the  viler  spirits  at 
court,  who  had  first  tried  to  corrupt  and 
then  to  destroy  the  staunch  provincial. 
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Unwisely,  too,  the  governor  gave  them 
opportunity.  A  collector  of  customs,  arro¬ 
gantly  presuming  upon  his  office,  persecuted 
a  Boston  merchant  by  a  hateful  seizure.  Sir 
William  remonstrated,  was  met  by  insolence, 
and  incontinently  administered  chastisement 
with  his  own  hands. 

Publicly  to  cane  a  commissioned  officer  is 
not  politic.  The  hostile  faction  were  happy. 
The  king  was  flooded  with  accusatory  letters 
couched  in  the  most  virulent  terms.  He 
summoned  Sir  William  to  London  to  answer 
those  who  slandered  him,  and  received  him 
with  undiminished  friendliness.  In  the  case 
of  the  collector  he  declared  that  his  officer 
had  been  in  the  wrong. 

Dudley,  however,  who  had  been  once  gov¬ 
ernor  of  Massachusetts,  who  coveted  the 
place  again,  a  Bostonian  suspected  to  be  as 
arrant  a  betrayer  of  his  native  shore  as  ever 
sought  a  king’s  favor,  brought  a  heavy  suit 
against  the  man  he  envied,  and  incited 
others  of  the  spiteful  to  a  tiresome  activity. 

Neither  the  pamphlets  nor  the  more 
treacherous  manoeuvres  of  the  enemy  sub¬ 
dued  the  governor’s  patriotic  zeal.  He  in¬ 
terested  the  king  in  a  project  to  supply  the 
crown  with  naval  stores  from  the  forests  of 
eastern  Massachusetts,  roused  the  royal  in¬ 
terest  once  more  in  the  reduction  of  (’anada, 
and  even  revived  the  plan  of  a  chartered 
treasure  company  that  should  rake  the  south 
seas  for  sunken  wrecks. 


“  The  Qiietii  grantal  him  amlience." 


But  the  ill  will  and  vindictiveness  of  Dud¬ 
ley  and  his  fellows,  a  petty  hatred  that  in¬ 
creased  in  the  measure  of  its  non-success, 
wore  upon  him.  It  aided  in  the  ravages  of 
a  “  strong  feaver  ”  that  attacked  him  when 
he  was  momently  expecting  to  hasten  bac! 
to  the  colony  and  resume  his  duties.  Sir 
Henry  Ashurst  remained  faithfully  by  hii', 
through  better  or  worse,  and  an  “  Eminent 
Person  from  Whitehall  ”  (probably  the  kin;' 
himself)  visited  him  in  his  sick  chamber,  bu: 
the  disease  had  taken  a  terriflc  hold  upon 
a  mighty  frame,  and  on  the  18th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1694  (February  29,  1695,  by  our 
reckoning),  he  died. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary 
Woolnoth,  and  there  are  few’  pilgrims  to  his 
tomb.  The  name  of  William  Phips  sounds 
but  vaguely  in  our  ears.  He  left  no  de¬ 
scendants  ;  he  wrote  no  memoirs.  His  deeds 
that  glowed  with  a  glamour  of  romance  in 
far-separated  lands  are  obscured  in  pedantic 
records,  or  passed  swiftly  by  in  the  dry  con¬ 
densation  of  text  books,  barren  and  unin¬ 
spired. 

Yet  in  all  the  history  of  a  brave  and 
crucial  struggle,  when  the  whole  cause  of 
freedom  hung  upon  the  is.sue  of  an  obscure 
“  experiment,”  no  man  better  exemplifies 
the  spirit  of  the  ”  New  World,”  its  possi¬ 
bilities,  its  hopes,  its  stress  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  w’ho  makes  the  mass,  than  William 
Phips. 


A  THE  HAWTHORN  TREE.r5i 

^  Will  A  5ibert  Gather . 


Across  iKe  slummerii^  meadowa 
AK  when  Ke  came  to  me ! 

In  the  »Sprin^  time , 

In  the  n^ht  time , 

In  the  atarl^ht , 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  tree. 


Up  from  the  mis^  marsh  land , 
Ah  when  he  climbed  to  me  I 
To  njx  white  bower, 

To  iny  sweet. rest. 

To  my  warm  breakst , 
Beneath  the  hawthorn  tree . 


Ask  of  me  what  the  birds  sai^ 
Hi^h  in  the  hawthorn  tree  , 
What  the  breeze  tells  , 

What  the  rose  smells , 
What  the  stars  shine 
Not  what  he  said  to  me  ! 


plant  <^aking  in  a 
butcb  Garden 

Cbe  Achievements  of  Professor  6e  'Briesy 
who  has  obbeb  two  leaves  to  the  clover 
an6  created  a  new  Chrysanthemum. 

by  £ugcnc  Jb.  £ylc  Jn 


extra  leaf  or  so  to  a  clover 
does  not  seem  at  the  first 
catch  of  the  breath  an  epi¬ 
sode  of  great  sensational 
moment.  We  can  find  four¬ 
leaved  clovers  if  we  look  for  them. 
Still,  they  are  rare,  for  they  are 
monstrosities.  So,  when  it  comes 
to  putting  on  another  leaf  as  a  regu¬ 
lar  thing,  and  growing  clover  till  the 
ordinary  three-leaf  is  the  exception, 
that  is  an  achievement  seemingly 
magical.  Yet  it  counts  only  as  an 
instance  among  many  wrought  ,by  a 
certain  eminent  Dutch  naturalist, 
Hugo  de  Vries,  Professor  of  Botany 
in  the  University  of  Amsterdam. 
The  deeper  you  look,  the  more  start¬ 


ling  seem  his  influences  over  seeds  and 
soil.  You  feel  that  there  abides  a  signifi¬ 
cance  which  touches  intimately  the  secrets 
of  being.  Creating  a  new  race  of  plants, 
a  race  that  has  never  lived  before  during 
any  instant  of  the  luxuriant  eternity  of  the 
past— such  a  thing  as  that  is  in  a  way  mold¬ 
ing  at  will  the  mysterious,  terrible,  and  elu¬ 
sive  forces  of  life. 

Nature  attends  to  selection,  but  so  may 
man.  He  needs  a  large  number  of  indi\id- 
uals  to  increase  the  chances  of  one  among 
them  deviating,  though  ever  so  slightly,  and 
by  close  attention  he  will  select  that  one. 
He  next  encourages  it  with  better  culture, 
when  comes  a  new  variety  or  incipient 
species,  and  after  that  the  new  species. 
However,  as  De  Vries  affirms  after  Darwin, 
man  cannot  make  such  varieties,  nor  yet 
prevent  their  occurring.  He  can  only  take 
care  of  those  that  do  happen,  and  direct 
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them.  He  hastens  nature,  and  accomplishes 
within  a  few  generations  of  a  plant  or  ani¬ 
mal  what  she  might  do  only  after  unthink¬ 
able  eras  of  time  by  natural  selection,  if  at 
all.  For  years  past  this  Dutch  botanist  has 
been  experimenting,  checking  up  Darwin, 
correcting  him  in  instances,  and  thereby 
aiding  to  the  known  code  of  nature’s  laws. 
He  has  already  embodied  his  offerings  in  a 
vast  work  on  the  changeability  of  species, 
which  he  calls  the  ‘ ‘  Mutationstheorie.  ’  ’  He 
holds  that  new  species  originate  as  garden 
varieties  by  a  leap  or  spurt  that  comes  at 
once,  and  is  complete  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  existence.  To  repeat  his  own  words 
tome:  “I  have  brought  together  all  the 
evidence  on  this  point  that  I  could  find  in 
agricultural  and  horticultural  literature,  and 
I  have  seen  the  originating  of  new  species 
in  my  gardens,  and  I  trust  I  have  shown 
that  this  is  a  normal  case  corresponding  ex¬ 
actly  with  what  must  be  concluded  from  all 
former  experience.” 

ADDING  A  LEAF  TO  THE  CLOVER. 

The  manner  in  which  Professor  de  Vries 
developed  his  four-leaf  variety  of  clover, 
illustrates  his  system  of  experimenting. 
Hunting  for  four-leaved  clovers  is  a  familiar 
occupation.  In  the  fields  and  lawns  they 
are  to  be  found.  A  single  plant  among  a 
host  will  have  several  such  leaves.  They 
are  quite  rare,  and  may  be  called  monstrosi¬ 
ties.  At  least,  they  are  not  the  regular 
thii<g,  and  hence  may  be  considered  as  em- 


Oor». 

fo  keep  out  (he  birth, 

blematic  of  good  luck. 
Near  Amsterdam,  in 
1886,  Professor  de 
Vries  found  a  plant 
bearing  six  or  seven 
four-leaved  clovers. 
This  he  set  out  anew  in 
his  garden,  where  it  did 
not  bear  seeds  till  1889. 
These  he  sowed,  and 
since  then  he  has  had 
a  new  generation  each 
year.  Each  time  he 
chose  his  seeds  from 
one-fourth  of  the  best 
plants ;  that  is  from 
those  which  had  the 
most  four  and  five¬ 
leaved  clovers.  It  was 


<1.  with  nino*ith  n#irf 

b.  Street,  irtth  wrinkteti  tjmiHai 
r.  Ilyhriti  of  A  amt  H;  ft.  Street, 
rroated  with  ntarrh  rora.  Ten 
fjraina  white  and  due.  to 

fortifjn  fndten  brought  by  the  triad. 
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the  third  generation,  however,  in  1891,  that 
began  to  be  rich  in  the  desired  forms  of 
leaves,but  only  with  four  and  five  leaflets,  and 
these  only  in  the  adult  plants.  Still,  during 
August  and  September  of  the  same  year,  he 
remarked  a  very  few  with  seven  leaflets.  At 
this  point  he  reduced  his  selection  (or  choos¬ 
ing  his  seeds  from  the  best  specimens)to  a  se¬ 
vere  standard.  That  is,  he  chose  for  progen¬ 
itors  only  those  plants  which  had  two-thirds 
of  all  its  leaves  with  four  or  more  leaflets. 

Meantime  he  had  discovered  a  curious 
fact,  which  much  simplified  his  selecting 
from  then  on.  In  sowing  clover  you  may 
observe  that  the  first  leaf  of  each  young 
plant  has  but  one  leaflet,  and  that  the  sec¬ 
ond  and  subsequent  leaves  have  regularly 
three  leaflets.  But  in  his  variety  some  of 
the  young  plants  made  the  very  first  leaf 
compound ;  that  is,  with  two  and  three  leaf¬ 
lets.  This  knowledge  enabled  him  to  make 
his  selections  much  more  quickly.  He  had 
only  to  choose  the  young  clovers  with  com¬ 
pound  leaves,  and  transplant  them  from  his 
glasshouse  into  his  garden,  leaving  the 
others  to  perish.  Thus  he  did  not  need  so 
many  hundreds  of  individuals  as  before, 
though  each  year  he  still  selected  some 
thousands  of  seedlings  from  their  sowing 
pots.  In  1894  the  new  variety  of  clover 
had  come  into  existence.  Of  this  crop, 
nearly  all  the  young  plants  had  their  first 
leaf  compound,  and  all  of  them,  with  few 
exceptions,  were  five-leaved.  In  among  the 
five-leaved  there  were  some  with  four  and 
three,  and  others  with  six  and  seven  leaf¬ 
lets.  He  saw  none,  however,  with  more 
than  seven.  Each  year  he  can  pick  four- 
leaved  clovers  at  will  for  mementoes,  and,  as 
he  says,  they  have  brought  him  good  luck. 
The  five-leaved  clovers,  however,  are  now' 
the  normal  product.  He  has  given  its  seeds 
for  practical  experimenting  purposes  to  a 
professor  of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  but  as  to  the  results,  he  has  not  yet 
heard.  Providing  that  a  rich  soil  and  good 
culture  be  maintained,  he  holds  that  his  five¬ 
leaved  clover  will  keep  constant,  that  is,  it 
will  not  go  back  to  the  three-leaved.  Such 
being  the  case,  the  cultivation  of  this  new 
variety  should  have  a  high  value  over  the 
ordinary  clover,  not  only  as  “  cow  grass,” 
but  as  a  more  energetic  enricher  of  the  soil. 

THE  CREATION  OF  A  NEW'  FLOW'ER. 

A  more  radical  and  picturesque  trans¬ 
formation,  though  scarcely  more  important. 


brings  together  ages  of  select  generatiors 
in  a  most  startling  w'ay. 

One  of  Professor  de  Vries’s  most  inter¬ 
esting  triumphs  in  molding  plant  life  is  his 
chrysanthemum.  Here  he  has  obtained  a 
flower  entirely  new  to  horticulture.  He 
started  w'ith  a  modest,  simple  leaved  little 
flower,  the  corn  marigold,  and  he  ended  wit  !i 
a  w'ondrous  and  beautiful  double  flower.  He 
calls  it  the  Chrys.  segetum plenum.  The  evolu¬ 
tion  worked  by  him  is  pictured  in  the  four  sui  - 
cessive  cuts  of  the  illustration  on  page  5())i. 
It  is  a  simple  evolution,  apparently.  Yet 
between  each  of  the  cuts  is  a  jump,  a  ter¬ 
rific  jump,  of  what  might  be  ages  in  nat¬ 
ural  selection.  The  new  little  double  flower 
w'ill  have,  beyond  doubt,  a  consideral'le 
and  practical  horticultural  value,  but  the 
practical  is  not  the  standpoint  of  the  pure 
scientist. 

The  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  corn  mari¬ 
gold,  or  golden  corn  flower,  is  ignominiously 
rated  in  the  botanies  as  one  of  our  common 
weeds.  In  the  w’heat  and  barley  fields  it 
associates  with  the  blue  bottle,  or  blue 
corn  flower.  But  the  grandiflorum,  a  good 
variety  of  the  common  species,  and  also  the 
garden  variety,  are  praised  for  their  bril¬ 
liant  and  long  continued  show  of  gold  bloom. 
They  have  larger  flowers  than  the  wild  form, 
and  they  also  have  more  florets,  which  are 
the  tiny  individual  flow'ers  going  to  make  up 
a  compound  flower.  The  garden  variety, 
in  fact,  has  usually  twenty-one  of  these 
florets,  as  against  thirteen  for  its  wild  sister 
of  the  fields.  “  I  first  tried  them  both,” 
says  Professor  de  Vries,  “  and  found  that 
during  several  successive  years  each  kind 
remained  constant;  that  is,  varied  as  to 
the  florets  each  year  in  the  same  way 
around  the  numbers  quoted.  Finally,  it 
was  from  the  garden  variety  that  I  secured 
my  double  chrysanthemum  (the  C.  segetum 
plenum),  which  is  as  brilliant  as  the  parent 
form,  and  yet  as  double  as  the  best  Indian 
chrysanthemum  (C.  Indicum)  and  other 
species  of  the  genus,  such  as  the  well-known 
white  C.  in.  plenissinum. 

For  five  years  the  professor  worked  (1892- 
96)  on  the  wild  and  the  great  flowered  vari¬ 
eties,  and  with  each  crop  he  counted  all  the 
florets  of  each  plant — a  laborious  task.  In 
1897  he  sow'ed  enough  of  the  great  flowered 
variety,  using  his  own  seed,  to  have  l,o00 
plants  in  bloom  during  that  summer.  Then 
again  he  counted.  He  counted  the  florets 
of  the  first  head  or  flower  of  each  plant, 
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and  threw  away  ruthlessly  all  plants  having 
U  ss  than  the  average  number  of  twenty-one 
florets.  And  out  of  the  harvest  of  1,500 
pi  mts  he  had  but  one  available  plant.  In 
this  one  exception,  and  this  one  only,  he 
found  four  flower  heads,  with  twenty-two 
florets,  the  other  flower  heads  even  of  this 
individual  having  but  twenty-one  or  less. 
But  the  four  flower  heads  with  the  increase 
of  one  floret  were  a  delight  to  the  patient 
botanist’s  heart,  for  that  single  exceptional 
plant  was  to  be  the  parent  of  his  new  chry¬ 
santhemum. 

“  So  you  see,”  he  says,  “  without  all  this 
time  spent  in  counting  I  should  not  have 
boon  able  to  find  the  one  available  parent  of 
my  new  race  to  be,  for  the  reason  that  at 
first  sight  you  cannot  tell  whether  a  flower 
head  has  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  florets. 

Xi;w  VARIETIES  HAVE  SPONTANEOUS  BIRTHS. 

Just  here  you  will  note  that  the  spring¬ 
ing  up  of  the  exceptional  plant  with  one 
floret  seems  to  confirm  Professor  de  Vries’s 
contention  against  Darwin,  namely,  that  a 
new  variety  has  a  spontaneous  birth,  and 
not  a  gradual  one.  But  to  further  change 
the  variety,  there  was  the  next  step,  selec¬ 
tion.  Picking  out  the  one  plant  from  1,500 
was  a  part  of  the  arduous  process  of  selec¬ 
tion.  But  this  one  being  once  found,  pro¬ 
gression  became  rapid  and  selection  easier. 
The  seeds  of  the  parent  plant  chosen  were 
accordingly  sown  (1897).  The  crop  result¬ 
ing  averaged  twenty-one  florets,  as  usual ; 
but  there  was  one  plant  with  thirty-four 
florets  in  its  first  flower — certainly  an  en¬ 
couraging  increase.  The  next  year  (1898) 
he  sowed  from  this  specimen,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  he  obtained  a  great  many  plants 
with  thirty-four  florets  per  flower,  and  one 
single  plant  with  forty-five.  Again  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  selection,  he  sowed  only  from 
the  forty-five-floret  individual,  and  this  time 
(1899)  his  best  resulting  plant  numbered 
sixty-six,  a  gain  of  over  threefold  since  the 
start.  In  the  sixty-six-floret  specimen  there 
apjteared  a  second  evidence  of  the  spontane¬ 
ous  forming  of  new  varieties,  for  on  six 
flowers  of  this  one  plant,  and  of  this  one 
only  out  of  the  hundreds  of  others,  there  had 
grown  two  or  three  ligulate  or  strap-shaped 
florets,  such  as  ordinarily  form  the  outer  ray. 
These  had  sprung  up  in  the  centre,  out 
from  among  the  little  tubular  florets.  Ref¬ 
erence  to  the  cut.  Fig.  C,  page  566,  at 


once  demonstrates  that  the  botanist  had  ob¬ 
tained  the  beginning  of  his  double  flower. 

With  the  appearance  of  these  ligulate 
leaves  the  naturalist  knew  his  success  as¬ 
sured.  He  had  but  to  sow  the  seeds  of  this 
single  plant,  and  that  year  (1900)  nearly 
all  the  offspring  bore  double  flowers,  and 
in  another  year  (1901)  all  of  the  plants 
had  the  double  flowers,  though  some  were 
more  double  than  others.  In  one  flower  of 
the  1900  crop  he  counted  upwards  of  100 
ligulate  florets,  while  a  1901  flower  pro¬ 
duced  double  that  number.  Professor  de 
Vries  had  now  his  new  chrysanthemum. 
He  had  worked  for  more  than  ten  years  in 
sowing,  harvesting,  “  selecting,”  and  sow¬ 
ing  again.  He  has  obtained  a  variety  as 
double  as  composite  flowers  can  be.  The 
seeds  of  the  new’  chrj’santhemum  he  holds 
as  his  own,  as  he  has  not  yet  decided  to 
give  the  flower  to  horticulture.  He  may 
retain  it  for  some  years  for  experimenting. 

ROLE  OF  NUTRITION  IN  PLANT  DEVELOP¬ 
MENT. 

Another  series  of  experiments  shows 
strikingly  the  role  of  nutrition  in  the  chang¬ 
ing  of  a  plant’s  form.  Careful  and  rich 
culture  here  appears  to  be  not  only  an  aid 
to  selection,  but  selection  itself,  for,  as  De 
Vries  points  out,  selection  is  really  the 
choice  of  the  best  nourished.  As  a  seed 
the  young  plant  goes  through  the  most 
sensitive  stage  of  its  existence.  But  as 
only  the  w’ell  nourished  plants  give  well 
nourished  seeds,  it  is  therefore  apparent 
that  the  properties  of  a  young  plant  depend 
on  the  rich  soil  of  its  parents  and  grand¬ 
parents.  To  study  such  influences  the  bot¬ 
anist  must  confine  his  attention  to  one  sin¬ 
gle  characteristic  which  he  would  alter  in 
the  plant,  and  then  he  must  be  prepared 
for  long  and  minute  experimenting.  Pro¬ 
fessor  de  Vries  has  done  this  with  the 
opium  poppy,  because  it  is  a  flower  very 
sensitive  to  selection  and  nourishment  dur¬ 
ing  a  short  period  of  its  life,  and  he  limited 
his  observations  to  the  number  of  supple¬ 
mentary  capsules  or  secondary  carpels  which 
surround  the  central  or  ordinary  capsule. 
(The  aggregate  of  carpels,  by  the  way,  forms 
the  pistil,  and  in  the  case  of  the  white 
poppy,  an  incision  is  made  in  the  capsule  or 
seed  vessel  before  ripening,  from  which 
flows  the  opium  juice.)  The  number  of 
secondary  capsules  in  a  poppy  varies  from 
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0  to  150,  and 
their  development 
is  just  as  vari¬ 
able.  In  watch¬ 
ing  these  varia¬ 
tions  under  the 
influences  of  dif¬ 
ferent  conditions 
of  soil,  moisture, 
etc.,  hundreds  be¬ 
ing  planted  for 
each  condition, 
the  biologist  was 
able  to  determine 
the  following 
laws :  That  every¬ 
thing  tending  to  injure  young 
plants  during  the  sensitive 
stages  of  the  forming  of  the 
secondary  capsules  tends  also  to 
diminish  the  number  of  these. 
Therefore,  only  the  plants  that 
are  well  nourished  during  the 
first  weeks  give  large  and  full 
crowns  of  more  than  100  car¬ 
pels.  Good  earth,  rich  manure, 
a  sunny  position,  uniform  mois¬ 
ture,  and  plenty  of  room,  increase 
the  number,  while  opposite  con¬ 
ditions  diminish  it. 

De  Vries  has  demon¬ 
strated  that  mon¬ 
strosities  of  other 
plants  follow  this 
law,  that  the  degree 
of  their  development 
depends  on  the  favor- 
ableness  of  exterior 
influences. 

“Twisted  stems” 
may  not  seem  mon¬ 
strosities  yet  one 
would  wonder  were 
he  to  see  a  dog  with 
a  spiral  tail. 


BIRTH  OF  THE  GREAT  EVENING  PRIMROSE. 

One  species  in  particular  De  Vries  has 
found  especially  adaptable  for  his  experi¬ 
ments,  because  of  its  great  mutability. 
From  it  he  has  obtained  a  number  of  en¬ 
tirely  new  species.  This  is  the  (Enothmi 
Lamarckiana,  or  great  evening  primrose. 
How,  like  Pygmalion,  he  has  created  these 
new  things  of  beauty,  and  living  things, 
self-propagating  things,  is  a  fairy  romance 
in  the  flowery  kingdom.  One  of  the  new 
races  came  forth  a  giant,  larger  and  stronger 
than  its  parent.  This,  the  (Enothera  gig<i.<>, 
jumped  into  being  all  at  once,  as  though  at 
the  bidding  of  Zeus,  fully  equipped  with  the 
qualities  of  its  forebears,  yet 
new  in  all  its  organs,  and  with 
the  absolute  fixity  which  is  the 
principal  attribute  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  species.  From  this  it 
seems  that  new  species  are 
not  produced  through  a  pro¬ 
longed  selection  of  extreme 
individual  variations,  as  the 
general  theory  goes.  The 
changes  made  in  the  new 
species  in  a  single  leap  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  new 
and  the  original  (see  draw- 
.  The  radical  leaves 
are  much  larger,  the 
stems  are  thicker  and 
stronger,  and  in  the 
robust  flowering, 
larger  and  more  nu¬ 
merous,  which  give 
the  giant  plant  a  dis¬ 
tinctively  individual 
air.  Describing  the 
birth  of  the  giant,  its 
creator  says:  “In 
1895  I  chose  thirty 
of  the  strongest  and 
prettiest  (of  the  La- 
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t<rr|r  Tlu  dwarf  on  th£  rfgkt,  with  <i 

Mower  nearli/  a»  larife  eu  that  of  the  orig- 
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hat,  makeB  a  Jtne  new  border  plant. 
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7  hr  frit/A  generation  reprenents  aome  ten  or  twelve  yeara  of  uowi itg  and  aelecting.  The  b-leated 
\i'-i-er  la  a  normal  type  of  the  new  race ;  the  3-4  and  4-7,  the  aecondary  caaea. 


niarckiana  or  original  species)  and  planted  For  the  most 

tliem  apart.  When  they  flowered,  a  single  part,  though,  they 

plant  was  conspicuous  among  the  others  for  die  soon  without 
its  more  robust  appearance,  its  denser  giving  seed,  and 
leaves,  and  its  larger  flowers.  This  was  others  are  com- 
tlie  mother  plant  of  the  new  species,  CE.  pletely  sterile. 
///(/(/«.  As  soon  as  these  characteristics  Nevertheless, 
showed  the  possibility  of  a  new  form,  I  cut  there  are  seven 
tlitf  flowers  and  the  young  fniit  and  envel-  varieties  which 
oped  all  the  floral  buttons  in  a  sac  of  trans-  reproduce  them- 
parent  parchnjent,  so  as  to  fertilize  them  selves,  and  thus 
with  their  own  pollen.  In  this  way  I  ob-  permit  an  exact 
tained  a  harvest  of  pure  seeds.  In  1897  study.” 
these  seeds  gave,  without  exception,  plants  Asj Professor  de 
with  all  the  characteristics  of  the  (E.  gigas.  Vries  says:  The 
The  new  species  is  therefore  constant  from  study  of  species 
the  first  generation,  without  trace  of  atav-  and  varieties  is 
ism.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  many  individ-  bringing'  about  a 
uals  (of  the  original  species)  that  the  new  momentous  revo- 
specific  type  appeared.  The  production  of  lution  in  ideas ; 
the  (E.  gigas  was  therefore  sudden,  without  and,  it  should  be 
any  intermediary  or  visible  preparation,  just  added,  in  this  up¬ 
as  it  was  definite  with  the  plenitude  of  its  heaval  he  is  a 
characteristics  and  without  any  return  to  considerable  in- 
the  primitive  type.”  surgent  himself. 

Taking  this  as  an  instance  of  the  wonder- 

«  «  .1  .1..  M  *11  X  !•  i  _  Roaettea  of  a  ireeil,ahoir- 

ful  niutablllty  of  species,  the  naturalist  con-  ing  another  monatr^*aity, 

i  apecaliar/ormo/faacia- 

tinues:  Nearly  always,  species  in  a  wild  tion^uke  a  hair  ^Hing, 

,  .  X  till  1  #1  called  the  creat  of  vegetip’ 

state  seem  unchangeable,  though  of  many  «<>«. 

(litferent  shapes  (polymorphic).  That  is  to 
say,  the  seeds  of  one  individual  can  repro¬ 
duce  all  the  forms,  while  in  a  species  en¬ 
dowed  with  mutability,  there  appear  individ¬ 
uals  with  new  characteristics,  and  these, 
when  isolated,  reproduce  the  new  form  only. 

In  cultivated  plants,  mutability  is  not  ordi¬ 
narily  apparent.  It  is  rather  a  state  of 
polymorphism  than  a  phenomenon  of  chang¬ 
ing.  The  truly  changing  forms  nearly  al¬ 
ways  owe  this  property  to  hybridizing.  It 
is  rare  that  you  find  a  pure  species  in  a 
state  of  mutability.  The  Lamarck  evening 
primrose,  which  I  have  experimented  on  for 
nutre  than  twelve  years,  shows  this  muta¬ 
bility.  It  is  constantly  producing  new  forms. 
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Through  his  experiments  he  has  arrived 
at  certain  distinct  conclusions.  To  begin 
with,  species  and  varities  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  unities,  which  combine  in  the 
hybrids.  The  simplest  example  is  color. 
The  species  consists  of  elementary  unities, 
and  these  component  parts  form  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  experimental  researches.  Species 
have  inherited  most  of  the  elementary  uni¬ 
ties  of  their  ancestors,  while  adding  new 
unities.  These  new  qualities  are  often  the 
same  in  different  families,  or  even  in  dif¬ 
ferent  genus  of  the  same  family.  Every¬ 
where  are  found  the  same  specific  qual¬ 
ities,  especially  when  simple  ones,  such  as 
the  color  of  flowers,  the  number  of  parts, 
the  form  of  the  leaves.  They  can  be  com¬ 
bined  in  groups,  which  can  be  best  analyzed 
experimentally  by  hybridizing.  Almost  at 
will  one  can  distribute  the  constituents  of 
a  group  among  different  individual  plants, 
and  thus  isolate  them  and  study  them  sepa¬ 
rately.  The  dark  red  color  of  many  flowers 
is  an  example  of  such  group  unities. 

A  fact  well  known  to  horticulture  is  that 
the  object  of  hybridization  is  not  always  the 
blending  of  qualities.  Often  it  is  simpler — 
the  transmitting  of  a  single  quality  of  a 
newly  discovered  species  into  a  race  of  or¬ 
namental  hybrids.  In  this  way  we  have 
obtained  the  Amaryllis  and  the  tegonias  of 
large  flowers  and  long  petals.  This  princi¬ 
ple  of  elementary  unities  having  thus  been 
applied  practically,  De  Vries  resolved  to 
use  it  in  scientific  researches.  One  has 
only  to  consider  the  number  of  elementary 
characters  in  which  the  parents  of  a  hybrid 
differ  from  each  other.  Monohybrids  are 
those  whose  parents  differ  in  only  a  sin¬ 
gle  character,  and  are  ordinarily  varieties, 
though  others  are  recognized  as  species. 


The  most  interesting  and  simple  deduction 
from  the  theory  is  that  concerning  the 
separating  of  the  specific  qualities  in  the 
descendants  of  hybrids ;  as,  for  example,  of 
a  cross  between  a  blue  and  a  white  flower. 
Some  of  this  hybrid’s  offspring  will  be  blue 
and  others  white.  A  series  of  experiment. s 
extending  over  years  have  yielded  the  fol¬ 
lowing  conclusion:  Self-fertilizing  of  mox\~  - 
hybrid  gives  three  kinds  of  descendant.-, 
one-fourth  like  the  grandfather,  one-fourth 
like  the  grandmother,  and  the  rest  hybrids, 
like  the  mother,  or,  in  other  words,  half 
are  not  hybrids  and  half  are  hybrids.  This 
rule  gives  the  necessary  principle  for  an¬ 
swering  a  difficult  and  long-disputed  que.-- 
tion — Can  there  be  constant  types  among 
the  descendants  of  true  hybrids?  Experi¬ 
menting  will  establish  the  principle.  Sow 
the  se^s  of  a  self-fertilized  monohybrid. 
Three  summers  are  necessary.  The  hun¬ 
dreds  or  thousands  of  descendants  from  the 
first  single  crossing  are  counted.  From 
such  large  numbers,  with  several  different 
plants.  Professor  de  Vries  concludes  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  descendants 
have  the  dominant  character,  and  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  the  recessive.  Of  the  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent,  group,  twenty-five  per 
cent,  are  of  the  constant  type,  and  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  hybrid  type.  The  same 
holds  true  of  each  succeeding  culture,  that 
is,  the  preceding  fifty  per  cent,  of  hybrids 
will  again  split  up  in  the  same  proportion, 
that  is,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  dom¬ 
inant  character,  and  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  recessive,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 
Here  we  have  from  the  Dutch  botanist  a 
law  of  very  general  significance  in  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom,  as  well  as  a  curious  little 
sermon  on  heredity. 


THE  LOOSE  SCREW. 

By  Frances  Powell. 
Illustrated  by  Gustave  Verbeek. 


I'^ELIX  FADD’S  letter  to  Dr.  Strong 
i  ran  thus : 

East  Hampton,  Long  Island, 
July  21,  189S. 

liKAR  Strong  : 

.\Iwsy8  glad  to  be  of  service.  Executed  your  com- 
nii.s8ion  yeeterday.  My  opinion  is  that  female  com- 
(  inionship  is  needed.  Select  and  send  one  of  the 
i  .g,  Deer,  or  Mongoose  variety.  First-named  to  be 
preferred.  Not  sty-bred  Pig  of  Civilization,  but  free, 
r<  aming  Pig. 

The  human  Deer  is  generally  egotistical,  the  Mon- 
goose  over-meddling.  Still,  if  no  Pig  is  to  be  had, 
one  of  these  last  must  answer. 

Remember  you  asked  for  advice.  Take  or  leave  it, 
a.'  you  please,  but  spare  me  narrow-minded  objec¬ 
tions. 

Yours,  etc., 

Feux  Fadd. 

To  Dr.  James  Strong, 

Hilltown-on-Hudson. 

Said  Miss  Susan  Mast : 

Well,  you  see,  it  happened  like  this.  I’d 
Iteen  busy  shoppin’  all  the  momin’,  list  as 
long  as  your  arm — you  know  how  ’tis  when 
you  live  four  mile  out  of  town  !  Just  as  I 
was  untyin’  “Old  Whitie,”  and  taking  off 
his  sheet — the  flies  was  somethin’  awful, 
last  week  in  July  and  powerful  hot — along 
comes  the  Doctor’s  buggy  and  he  pulls  up. 

“  The  very  person  I  wanted  to  see  !  ”  he 
says ;  “  can  you  stop  in  on  your  way  home  ?” 
I  said  I  could,  and  I  put  “  Old  Whitie  ”  to 
the  hill,  and  followed  on  up  after  Doctor, 
wonderin’  what  on  earth  he  could  want. 
He  was  reading  a  letter  when  I  went  into 
the  office,  and  I  knew  he  was  real  worried 
over  something  ’nother,  because  his  lips 
was  all  pursed  up,  and  his  eyebrows  drawn 
away  down  till  his  eyes  was  most  out  of 
sight. 

“Minnie’s  ill,”  he  says,  in  that  abrupt 
way  he  has. 

“Sakes!”  I  says,  “not  Minnie  Moy- 
neau  ? ”  “No ! ”  and  he  hollered  it  out 
real  loud  ;  “  not  Minnie  Moyneau — Minnie 
Gift” 

I  was  that  taken  aback  I  just  sat  still 
and  said  nothin’. 

“Did  she  ever  ask  you  to  visit  her, 


Susan  ?  ”  lookin’  at  me  anxious  and  care¬ 
worn. 

I  nodded. 

“  Never  set  no  special  time,”  I  says ; 
“just  told  me  to  come  whenever  I  had  a 
mind  to.” 

“  Should  you  object  to  writing  that  you’d 
like  to  visit  her  next  week  ?” 

I  just  sat  and  stared  at  him,  mouth  wide 
open. 

“  Well,  Susan  Mast,  should  you,  or  should 
you  not  object  ?  Come,  speak  out !  ” 

But  goodness  me,  I  didn’t  mind  Doctor’s 
fierce  way  !  It  don’t  mean  anythin’ ! 

“  State  your  case,”  I  says,  “  and  state  it 
plain.  Give  me  reasons,  and  I’ll  give  you 
decisions.  Sakes  alive.  Doctor,  ain’t  we 
both  Americans  ?  ” 

At  that  he  smiled  kinder  grim  and  ex¬ 
plained  matters,  and  I  said  I’d  go.  Seemed 
he’d  got  real  worried  because  Minnie’s  let¬ 
ters  sounded  so  kinder  downhearted,  though 
not  to  say  complainin’ ;  she  never  was  one 
to  complain,  was  Minnie.  The  Doctor 
couldn’t  well  get  off  to  see  what  ailed  her, 
himself,  not  only  that  he  was  real  busy,  but 
because  he  and  Minnie’s  husband  didn’t 
sorter  seem  to  get  on  right  well,  Minnie 
bein’  the  Doctor’s  ward,  and  he  not  having 
wanted  her  to  take  Mr.  George  A.  Gift. 

A  sweet  little  thing,  Minnie  Gift!  As 
bright  as  a  bird — fourteen  years  younger 
than  me — she  was  twenty-one  that  summer, 
and  I  goin’  on  thirty-six.  She  boarded  with 
us  five  summers  when  she  was  a  little  tot. 

“  Mv  friend.  Professor  Fadd,”  says  Doc¬ 
tor,  ‘^is  in  Easthampton  at  present.  He 
went  to  see  Minnie,  and  advises  me  to  get 
some  intelligent  woman  to  stay  with  her  for 
a  time.  I’m  afraid,  from  his  letter,  there’s  a 
screw  loose  somewhere.  Susan,  I’m  sorry, 
but  I  must  ask  you  to  play  the  spy.”  And 
he  looked  real  cast  down  and  ashamed. 

“  Well,”  I  says,  “  I’ve  never  been  much  on 
the  snoop,  but  I  guess  I  can  do  it.”  Then, 
rememberin’  how  good  Doctor ’d  been  to  me 
and  mine  in  worse  trouble  than  sickness,  I 
says : 
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“  Don’t  you  worry,  sir !  Fll  take  care  of 
little  Minnie.  Fll  look  real  dumb  and  be  real 
watchful,  and  if  so  be  a  lie  is  needed— well, 

I  never  do  lie,  but  I  guess  I  could  at  a  pinch 
as  well  as  the  next,  and  seein’  I  do  it  seldom, 
p’rhaps  better.” 

It  was  the  2d  of  August,  I  remember, 
that  I  started  for  Long  Island — a  real  dog- 
day,  hot  and  muggy.  I  sat  out  in  front 
on  the  “  Mary  Powell,”  all  the  way  to  N’ 
York,  so  you  may  guess  what  the  heat  was  ! 
When  I  got  off  the  train,  there  sat  Minnie  in 
a  handsome  victoria,  and  the  welcome  I  got ! 
The  child  was  just  delighted  to  see  me  and 
asked  questions  so  fast  I  hadn’t  a  chance  to 
get  answers  in.  First,  all  about  father  and 
the  farm,  and  then,  had  I  seen  the  Shinnecock 
Hills,  Peconic  Bay,  and  the  cottages  ?  Had 
I  noticed  Southampton,  the  gay  crowd  at  the 
station— such  a  fashionable  place  !  Wasn’t 
the  Lake  at  Water  Mill  lovely, — or  had  I 
looked  towards  Mecox  Bay  ?  How  did  it  all 
compare  with  the  Hudson — and  our  High¬ 
lands  ? 

“Minnie,”  says  1,  “I  don’t  know  as  you 
know  that  I’ve  got  Dutch  blood  in  my  veins. 
No  ?  Well,  I’d  forgot  it  myself  till  I  saw 
these  flat  green  fields  and  the  old  wind-mills, 
and  then  I  remembered  all  of  a  sudden  that 
I  loved  tulips,  too  !  ” 

She  laughed  out  as  gay  and  pleased. 
“  I’ll  tell  George  that,’’  she  says;  “you  are 
so  intelligent,  Susan !” 

I  own  I  was  disappointed  when,  ’stead  of 
drivin’  towards  the  sea,  we  went  inland- 
straight  north,  between  real  good  farm-land. 
The  houses  looked  careless  and  tumble-down 
as  if  the  folks  who  owned  them  weren’t  so  to 
speak  poor,  but  just  too  lazy  to  fix  things 
neat. 

Just  in  front  of  us  was  a  low  wooded 
ridge.  “  There !  ”  says  Minnie,  “  that’s  the 
backbone  of  I^ong  Island.  The  natives  call 
it  ‘ The  Mountains.’” 

The  carriage  turned  sharp  to  the  left, 
goin’  westward.  To  our  right  was  a  pond — 
a  biggish  pond — apple-orchard  clamberin’  up 
a  steepish  bank.  Minnie  said  they  called  it 
a  high  hill.  On  the  top,  under  quite  a  lot  of 
trees,  stood  an  old-fashioned  house.  Back 
of  it  big  gray  bams — back  of  them  the  woods 
of  the  ridge.  We  stopped  before  a  little 
gate  and  walked  up  a  narrow  path,  between 
over-growTi  bushes  of  box — full  of  spiders, 
— to  the  house.  There  was  a  nice  broad 
piazza,  but  the  flooring  was  in  a  dreadful 
state— swayed  under  me  as  I  walked  across ! 


A  colored  man  took  our  things  in  the 
hall. 

“  Where  is  Mr.  Gift,  Bruce  ?”  asks  Minnie. 

“  In  the  woods,  ma’am,”  says  the  man. 
“  Some  birds  are  needed.” 

Minnie  says,  “That’ll  do,  Bruce,”  quite 
sharp,  and  sent  him  upstairs  with  my  bag. 
When  the  excitement  of  meeting  an  old 
friend  was  over,  I  saw  she  looked  real  pale 
and  miserable.  I’d  noticed  before  how  thin 
she’d  grown.  After  she’d  left  me  to  wa.'^n 
up  for  tea  and  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass- 
she  seemed  more  peaked  than  ever  to  me ! 

I  could  have  sat  right  down  and  cried  over 
the  poor  little  thing  ! 

My  room  had  two  windows  lookin’  to  the 
ridge,  and  one  west,  squeezed  in  ’side  of  the 
big  fire-place.  TVees  grew  close  up  to  the 
house,  and  when  I  hung  out  of  window  and 
looked  down  I  saw  nothin’  but  weeds  and 
rank,  coarse  grass  under  them.  The  place 
wasn’t  kep’  up  at  all ;  everything  just  ruin¬ 
ous  !  I  didn’t  wonder  Minnie’s  spirits  were 
low.  I  hate  to  see  things  neglected.  The 
furniture,  too,  which  had  been  good  in  its 
day,  might  have  been  left  just  where  ’twas 
since  the  Ark  landed  it !  I  never  saw  such 
miserable  rotten  old  things  in  a  spare- 
room  !  And  the  curtains,  dull  green  rep, 
darned  and  darned  !  ’Twas  the  same  down¬ 
stairs.  The  house  was  the  two-room-det*|) 
kind,  back  room  smaller  than  front,  hall 
running  through  the  middle.  The  west 
parlors  was  kep’  shut  up,  the  dinin’-rooni 
and  sittin’-room  looked  dowTi  the  api>le- 
orchard  tow’ards  the  pond,  and  if  the  weedy 
trees  in  the  front  yard  had  been  cut  away, 
the  view  from  the  sittin’-room  windows 
would  have  been  fine— across  splendid  rollin’ 
green  meadow’-land,  away  and  away  to  the 
ocean.  But  you  couldn’t  see  a  mite  further 
than  the  fence ! 

Mr.  Gift  lounged  into  the  sittin’-room 
before  tea,  and  shook  hands  when  Minnie 
introduced  me  to  him.  A  tall,  loose-juit- 
together  man.  Not  flabby  neither,  but  ju.st 
lettin’  his  muscles  slide  round,  so  to  speak. 
I  took  a  real  good  look  at  him  when  I  got 
the  chance,  for ‘naturally  I  was  powerful 
curious  about  him.  He  had  light  gray  eyes— 
small  ones — and  his  hair  was  sandy  ;  so  was 
his  complexion — take  him  altogether,  like  a 
piece  of  dress  goods,  he  was  a  kind  of  drab 
color.  A  more  unintereafing  lookin’  gen¬ 
tleman  I  never  saw,  and  it  was  a  perfect 
wonder  to  me  the  way  Minnie  fluttered 
round  when  he  came  in.  Just  as  excital  — 
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and  she  married  goin’  on  over  two  years ! 
Of  course,  I  saw  her  nerves  must  be  out  of 
order  or  somethin’  the  matter,  for  she  didn’t 
Ix  have  natural.  Her  color  cornin’  and 
gcin’,  her  eyes  as  bright  as  bright— and  he 
—  well,  he  was  cool  enough  !  He  didn’t  seem 
to  appreciate  her  one  bit,  but  after  supper 
slid  onto  a  sofa,  and  lay  there  like  a  log. 

Sakes  alive  !  to  see  her  twittering  round 
like  a  little  anxious  bird,  and  he  hardly 
ai!-;wering  her  —you’d  thought  he  was  asleep 
if  it  hadn’t  been  that  his  eyes  was  open,  and 
shinin’  at  her  so  steady — well,  it  made  me 
so  mad  1  felt  like  wrenchin’  his  ugly  head 
od'.  so  1  said  I  guessed  I’d  go  out  for  a  bit 
and  look  about  me. 

It  was  beautiful  out  on  the  road.  A 
young  moon,  the  stars  sparkling,  and  Cygnus 
a-llyin’down  the  Milky  Way,  wings  outspread. 
A  soft  breeze,  like  as  if  it  had  b^n  the  little 
si.'  ter  of  the  one  that  met  me  when  I  come. 
And  a  sound  in  the  night  th^t  seemed  to 
fill  the  world — the  sound  you  hear  when 
holding  one  of  them  round  shells  to  your 
ear,  the  sound  of  the  sea  ! 

I  forgot  I’d  ever  been  out  of  patience 
with  anybody  ever  in  my  life.  I  stood  stock 
still,  and  listened  and  listened.-  And  I 
wondered  if  the  waves  of  eternity,  beating 
on  the  shores  of  Heaven,  sounded  anything 
like  that.  And  I  said  to  myself,  if  so  be  1 
ever  got  to  Heaven,  and  that  sound  was 
sweetening  the  whole  air  there.  I’d  ask 
ple:ise  not  to  have  to  listen  to  the  angels 
singin’  and  harpin’ — the  waves’  song  would 
be  enough  for  me.  Then  I  remembered  I’d 
been  out  ever  so  long,  and  what  would 
Minnie  think  ?  I  went  softly  up  onto  that 
shaky  old  piazza,  and  then  I  had  a  bashful 
fit.  I  peeked  in  the  window  to  see  if  I  was 
wanted,  but  with  no  idea  of  bearin’  what 
was  bein’  said,  yet  I  got  an  eavesdropper’s 
puni.shment. 

“  Are  you  quite  certain  that  this  is  the 
real  Susan  Mast,  Minnie  ?  Or  has  Pa  Mast, 
by  way  of  a  heavy  joke,  dressed  up  and  sent 
his  Prize  Pig  ?  ” 

“  Georgie!  ” 

“  She’s  the  image  of  a  Plump  Porker, 
my  dear,”  he  drawls  out  in  his  horrid  way. 

1  was  glued  to  that  piazza.  I  couldn’t 
stir  a  step  to  save  me. 

”  She  don’t  look  a  bit  like  one,”  says 
Minnie.  ”  She’s  the  kindest-hearted,  most 
intelligent  woman  I  know!  ” 

I  got  away  from  the  window  at  last,  and 
my,  I  did  feel  mean!  Not  that  I  eared  a 


cent  what  such  a  homely,  slouchy-lookin’ 
thing  as  George  A.  Gift  thought  of  my 
looks!  When  I  went  upstairs  and  took  a 
good  scrutiny  of  myself  in  the  glass — why, 
then  I  knew  it  was  just  his  ugliness,  and 
hateful  teasing  way.  Pigs,  indeed!  He 
might  have  been  thankful  if  he’d  looked  like 
anythin’  half  as  nice  as  a  good,  clean  pig! 
They  are  clean,  if  folks  will  only  give  ’em 
half  a  chance— and  sensible ! 

The  first  week  slipped  along  pleasant 
enough.  ’Twas  hard  to  see  little  Minnie 
lookin’  so  peaked,  but  there  seemed  no 
special  reason  for  it.  First  I  thought 
maybe  the  house  was  unhealthy.  It  smelled 
kinder  damp  and  musty.  W’hen  I  mentioned 
it— kinder  casual— she  said  Mr.  Gift  liked 
old  houses.  Hated  everything  painted  spick 
and  spandy.  I  says  to  myself : 

“  It’s  early  August— and  that  pond  an 
acre  away — and  the  sea  a  matter  of  two 
mile  off.  It  can’t  be  the  damp  that  ails 
her,”  so  I  turned  my  attention  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  I  didn’t  like  him — or  his  ways— but 
there  didn’t  seem  to  be  any  special  harm  in 
him.  Hating  society  and  likin’  rotten  old 
houses  ain’t  pleasing  traits  in  a  husband 
p’raps,  but  my,  every  wife  has  somethin’ 
to  put  up  with,  I  guess.  Minnie’s  clothes 
and  her  carriage  was  elegant,  and  as  for 
her  table— well,  I  guess  I  know  what’s  good 
in  the  eatin’  line !  He  didn’t  stint  her  in 
money.  So  what  to  write  to  Doctor  I  didn’t 
well  know. 

Minnie  drove  me  all  about  the  country. 
I  saw  everything,  and  had  some  lovely  ocean 
baths.  Mr.  Gift  stayed  right  at  home  most 
of  the  time,  shut  up  in  his  own  rooms.  They 
was  across  the  hall  from  Minnie’s  and  mine, 
lookin’  towards  the  pond.  The  little  hall 
bedroom  in  front  was  his  dressin’-room — 
opened  off  Minnie’s.  Bruce  was  his  valet. 
A  soft-steppin’  creature,  slidin’  along  silent 
through  the  house.  Always  with  Mr.  Gift. 
In  his  rooms,  or  following  him  when  he  went 
to  the  woods,  a  big  basket  ’most  always  in 
his  hand.  Twice  I  says : 

“  Bruce,  what  you  got  in  that  basket  ?  ” 
but  he  never  answered,  only  grinned  like  a 
silly.  I  didn’t  like  him  much. 

At  the  end  of  my  first  week  it  rained^ — 
rained  hard  all  one  day.  By  tea  .time  1 
guess  some  of  us  felt  pretty  cross. 

“  If  it’s  clear  to-morrow  I  mean  to  show 
Susan  East  Hampton,”  says  Minnie;  “she 
hasn’t  been  there  yet.” 

“Why  do  you  run  after  Mr.  Fadd?” 
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says  her  husband,  in  his  slow,  monotonous 
drawl.  “  He  doesn’t  care  about  you.  Only 
one  call,  and  that  a  duty  call,  and  he  was 
thinking  about  something  else  all  the  time 
he  was  here.” 

“  Georgie!  I  thought  you  liked  him !  ” 

”  I  like  his  knowledge  of  toads  and  birds 
— I  like  his  voice.  Why  don’t  you  learn  to 


swaying  gently  from  side,  to  side.  And 
Minnie,  lips  apart,  breast  heavin’,  watchii:.r 
him  as  if  she  couldn’t  move.  I  let  a  screec h 
that  could  have  been  heard  a  mile  off,  ai  d 
jumped  up. 

“  A  bat!  A  bat!”  I  cries,  flappin’  my 
napkin  about  my  head  as  if  I  saw  one  ju^t 
m^in’  for  my  hair,  and  running  about  like 
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‘the  way  he  whirled  round  and  up  was  a  caution  !’ 


modulate  your  voice,  Minnie  ?  Look  me  in 
the  eyes  and  tell  me  why.” 

I  didn’t  see  any  sense  in  the  conversa¬ 
tion,  but  I  knew  he  was  teasing  her.  She 
had  turned  very  white  and  flutterin’. 

“  Don’t,  George !  ”  she  says,  kinder  under 
her  brfiath. 

I  glanced  at  him.  My,  but  he  did  look 
ugly !  There  he  sat  at  the  foot  of  his  own 
tea-table,  kinder  smilin’  to  himself,  and 
staring  straight  at  Minnie — his  eyes  glit¬ 
tering,  and  narrowed  to  mere  slits,  his  head 


wild,  and  1  managed  to  get  in  one  good  slap 
with  that  napkin  right  across  George  Gift’s 
face!  Him  to  sit  grimacin’  at  his  wife, 
scarin’  her  into  fits !  I  wot  mad. 

The  next  morning  was  clear ;  a  northwest 
wdnd  blowin’.  Minnie  had  breakfast  in  her 
room;  sent  down  word  she  was  tired.  ’Long 
towards  noon  I  went  through  the  orchard 
to  the  pond.  It  was  a  queer  pond.  No 
visible  outlet.  Just  sucked  away  under 
ground,  oozin’  up  again  further  along  to¬ 
wards  the  sea,  making  another  pond,  and 
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so  on.  Minnie  showed  me  the  whole  chain. 
One,  the  biggest,  folks  said  couldn’t  be 
situnded — too  deep.  But  I  guess  that’s 
nonsense. 

I  saw  several  snakes  that  morning.  You 
soe  their  holes  was  full  of  water  after  the 
rain,  and  they’d  crawled  out  to  sun  them¬ 
selves.  I  felt  the  same  as  they  did,  the 
old  house  was  so  damp.  The  shores  of  the 
pimd  was  a  mixture  of  yellowish  sand  and 
whitish  pebbles — kinder  slimy,  too.  I  be¬ 
gan  chuckin’  them  into  the  water.  One 
side  of  me  was  a  dead  tree  lying  stretched 
out  on  the  beach.  I  thought  I’d  sit  on  it, 
but  changed  my  mind  because  of  its  rotten 
appearance.  When  I’d  thrown  a  couple  of 
pebbles,  I  was  sure  somethin’  moved  behind 
it.  I  crept  close  and  looked  over.  There, 
fai-e  down,  lay  George  Gift,  sound  asleep! 
In  my  hurry  to  get  away  my  foot  scrunched 
heavy  on  some  stones,  and,  sakes  alive,  the 
way  he  whirled  round  and  up  was  a  caution ! 

1  didn’t  know  he  could  hustle  so!  And 
mod !  Goodness,  he  looked  mad  enough  to 
jump  across  that  log  at  me  and  bite ! 

1  was  real  sorry  and  said  so,  and  he  tried 
to  be  polite,  pretendin’  he  hadn’t  been 
asleep,  and  sayin’  I  hadn’t  disturbed  him — 
but  dear  me,  if  you’re  fairly  puffed  out  and 
swollen  with  bad  temper,  there’s  no  use  soft- 
sawderin’ !  Not  knowin’  how  to  get  away, 

1  sat  down  and  begun  chuckin’  pebbles 
again,  and  for  the  sake  of  saying  some¬ 
thin’,  remarked  on  the  number  of  snakes 
I’d  seen,  askin’  if  they  was  poisonous. 

“  Not  a  poisonous  snake  to  my  knowledge 
on  l^ng  Island,  Miss  Mast,”  he  says,  and 
begun  to  tell  me  about  them.  Of  the  adders 
—so  called — really  only  one  variety  of  the 
garter  snake,  terrible  fierce-lookin’,  and 
doing  no  harm;  gray,  brown,  or  yellowish 
accordin’  to  the  color  of  the  soil  they  live 
in.  ’Sides  these,  black-snakes,  garter 
snakes,  water  snakes — fat,  short,  and  brown 
—and  little  green  snakes  that  love  to  climb 
pine  trees. 

”  These  last  I  saw  in  the  woods  at  Quogue 
when  I  was  a  boy,”  he  says.  “  In  those 
days  we  went  by  rail  to  Riverhead,  and 
drove  across  the  island  through  the  woods 
to  (Quogue.  The  stage  was  a  three-seated 
wagon,  with  a  top,  and  curtains  let  down 
around  the  back,  but  rolled  up  where  I  sat, 
on  the  middle  seat.  The  heavy  sandy  road 
was  narrow,  and  the  branches  of  the  trees 
used  to  slap  my  face  and  drop  spiders  on 
me  as  we  crawled  along.  The  driver  told 


me  stories  of  the  snake  who  was  said  to 
haunt  the  woods— the  Great  Sachem,  the 
country  people  called  him.  All  had  seen 
him,  it  was  said,  but  none  could  catch  him. 
Our  landlady  vowed  he  was  as  big  round  as 
her  arm — rolling  up  her  sleeve  to  show  its 
gigantic  proportions— and  when  coiled  the 
size  of  a  bushel-basket !  I  never  tired  of 
looking  for  it — I  never  saw  it,”  and  he 
sighed. 

“  What  kind  of  snake  do  you  s’ pose  it 
was  ?”  I  asked. 

“  Perhaps  a  black-snake,  ”  he  says,  “  that 
had  lived  to  a  great  age.  But  in  these  parts 
black-snakes  are  very  slender — no  matter 
how  long  they  are.  I  doubt  if  the  Great 
Sachem  was  as  large  as  they  imagined. 
Fear  lent  it  size.”  He  begun  to  chuck  peb¬ 
bles  too,  then  he  says,  ”  I  saw  with  my  own 
eyes  the  Great  Adder  of  Montauk,  so  I  know 
he  exists — or  existed.  It  was  in  1881,”  he 
says.  ”  I  was  there  for  many  weeks.  Hur¬ 
rying  home  from  the  Cliffs  one  afternoon 
when  a  fog  was  beginning  to  roll  in— in 
those  days,  with  only  three  houses  on  the 
Point,  getting  lost  in  a  fog  wasn’t  pleasant 
— I  was  in  sight  of  Stratton’s  when  I  saw 
a  crooked  gray  pole  stretched  across  the 
grassy  track  before  me.  It  was  very  thick, 
and  wondering  to  see  it  there — no  woods 
near  Stratton’s — I  stooped  to  pick  it  up, 
but  before  I  touched  it,  it  glided  away  into 
a  tiny  bog  and  disappeared.  Mr.  Stratton 
came  out  and  helped  me  search  for  it,  but 
in  vain.  He  said  he  had  seen  it  several 
times,  but  it  had  always  eluded  him.  Some 
years  later,  in  the  Easthampton  newspaper, 

I  saw  an  account  of  its  being  seen  again. 
A  horseman,  riding  through  the  twilight, 
was  nearly  thrown  by  his  horse  shying  vio¬ 
lently  from  a  huge  snake.  When  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  forcing  the  animal  back  to  the 
place,  the  snake  was  gone.” 

I  was  real  interested.  Gettin’  mad  seemed 
to  have  waked  up  Mr.  Gift. 

Mr.  Gift  was  chatty  and  good-natured 
that  evenin’,  and  Minnie  swung  in  the  ham¬ 
mock  and  enjoyed  havin’  him  act  sociable. 
When  I  starW  upstairs  I  felt  real  cheerful, 
and  so  sleepy  I  didn’t  even  jump  when  I  run 
into  Bruce  at  the  top,  holding  a  wire  trap 
full  of  live  rats  in  his  hand.  When  I  got  in 
my  room  I  peeked  through  the  crack  of  my 
door,  and  I  declare,  if  he  didn’t  carry  the 
trap  into  Mr.  Gift’s  rooms  across  the  hall ! 
“  Georgia’s  study,”  Minnie  called  ’em.  I’d 
never  l^n  in  them,  and  the  doors  was  al- 
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ways  shut.  Bruce  was  forever  slidin’  in  see  every  object  plain.  I  leaned  over  the 
and  out.  Somehow  I  hadn’t  any  use  for  side  of  my  bed.  Slidin’  slow  away  acro.'^s 
that  nigger.  the  matting  was  a  big  black-snake !  Sake.-^ . 

I  felt  dreadful  peaceful  that  evenin’.  I’d  but  it  looked  horrid  in  that  pale  light!  .A.s 
about  made  up  my  mind  that  Minnie  was  I  watched,  it  stopped  short  and  lifted  its 
only  suffering  from  a  kind  of  nervous  dys-  little  head,  appearin’  to  listen, 
pepsy.  Mr.  Gift  wasn’t  the  kind  of  hus-  ‘  I  leaned  out  for  my  shoes  and  stockin’s 
band  I’d  chosen  for  her,  of  course,  too  fond  and  begun  to  draw  them  on.  It  heard  mo 
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of  teasin’  and  kinder  ugly  at  times  -but 
few  men  is  perfect.  I  went  to  bed  all 
soothed  down,  and  was  off  to  sleep  in  a  min¬ 
ute,  but  I  didn’t  sleep  so  very  long,  because 
of  a  noise — which  waked  me.  A  kind  of 
queerish  thump  close  alongside  my  bed,  as 
if  somethin’  soft,  yet  heavy,  had  flopped 
down  off  it  sudden  onto  the  floor. 

I  sat  up  in  bed.  The  room  was  quite 
light — near  full  of  the  moon,  and  my  shut¬ 
ters,  old-fashioned  ones,  wide  open.  I  could 


and  turned  ’round.  Well — ’twasn’t  wry 
pleasant !  I  never  took  my  eyes  off  it  one 
minute.  It  watched  me  the  same.  By  my 
bed  was  a  ordinary  cane-bottom  chair,  old 
and  rotten  like  all  the  furniture.  If  so  be 
I  only  smashed  the  chair— well,  life’s  made 
up  of  chances — and  I  took  mine. 

I  just  went  for  that  reptile  and  I  gave 
him  Hail  C-olumbia— the  chair  busteii— I 
grabbed  a  leg— and  for  a  minute  we  had  it 
nip  and  tuck.  So  mixed  up  I  scarcely  knew 
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which  was  me  and  which  was  snake,  but  I 
kep’  a-goin’  just  the  same !  In  the  middle 
of  the  scrimmage  comes  a  knockin’  at  my 
door— locked,  thanks  be  praised!  ’Twas 
Mr.  (lift. 

“  Miss  Mast,”  he  hollers,  “  are  you  ill  ? 
What’s  the  matter  ?  ” 

The  snake  was  near  done  for. 

‘‘A  spider!”  1  says — thump!  thump! 
‘‘Biggest  I  ever  saw!”  Thump!  thump! 
thump!  “He’s  about  dead  now!”  and 
that  was  true. 

“Is  that  all?”  he  sings  out,  mad  and 
disgusted. 

“Ain’t  it  enough?”  I  hollered  back. 

“  I’m  ’fraid  of  spiders.”  Which  also  was 
true,  and  he  went  grumbling  away. 

I  wasn’t  goin’  to  have  Minnie  know  it 
was  a  snake!  She’d  have  been  scared  to 
(ii^th.  I  heard  her  callin’  out  to  ask  if  I 
was  all  right,  and  he  sayin’ : 

“  Tempest  in  a  tea-pot!  ”  real  cross. 

What  to  do  with  the  creature  I  didn’t 
know.  Of  all  the  nasty  work — but  there, 

1  won’t  talk  about  it !  I  locked  him  in  my 
trunk  and  went  to  bed — after  makin’  things 
tidy  of  course — and  had  a  good  night,  what 
was  left  of  it. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  Mr.  Gift 
fairly  hustled  Minnie  and  me  off  to  church. 
He  was  cross  and  looked  worried.  I  didn’t 
pay  much  attention  to  divine  service— too 
busy  contrivin’  how  to  bury  my  dead.  On 
the  way  home  I  remarked  an  orchard  with 
hogs  rootin’  in  it.  I  says  to  myself,  “  They 
shall  help  me  out.”  Minnie  lay  down  after 
dinner.  Mr.  Gift  and  Bruce  started  for  the 
woods,  carryin’  a  covered  basket. 

I  had  a  biggish  umbrella.  By  dint  of 
some  coilin’  and  windings  ’round  I  got  him 
into  it.  Made  the  umbrella  look  dreadful 
bulgy-out  and  slovenly,  but  I  tied  it  up  snug 
around  the  handle  and  started  out.  My, 
but  ’twas  heavy!  I  wondered  where  so 
thick  through  a  snake  could  have  hid  him¬ 
self  for  so  long  ’thout  bein’  killed;  then  re¬ 
membering  Mr.  Gift’s  saying  black-snakes 
stayed  slim  in  those  parts,  I  wondered  more 
and  more.  Some  boys  sassed  me  before  I 
reached  the  orchard,  inquirin’  why  I  didn’t 
put  them  stolen  apples  in  my  shirt,  ’stead 
of  bustin’  my  umbrella!  You  see,  he’d 
sogged  down  till  the  umbrella  did  look 
dreadful  fat  and  funny;  ’twas  all  I  could 
d(»  to  keep  it  closed  up.  The  hogs  enjoyed 
him.  Made  a  hearty  meal. 

I  went  home  real  cheerful.  Minnie’s 


window  was  open,  so  I  knew  she  was 
awake. 

“  Minnie,”  I  calls  out,  “  are  you  down¬ 
stairs  ?  ”  There  come  a  kind  of  sigh  from 
the  dinin’-room.  I  looked  in.  The  fold¬ 
ing-doors  between  it  and  the  parlor  was 
open,  and  stretched  on  the  floor,  half  in 
one  room  half  in  t’other,  was  a  dreadful¬ 
looking  snake.  Minnie  was  loanin’  back 
against  the  dinin’-table,  white  and  faint. 

I  seen  she  couldn’l  move  a  step  to  save  her 
life.  As  I  slipped  into  the  hall  to  get  a 
cane,  I  wondered  if  I  was  dreamin’,  but 
hadn’t  time  to  stop  to  find  out.  I  was  in 
such  a  hurry  that  I  bounced  back  into  the 
room,  kinder  rough,  and  the  reptile  seen 
me  and  got  mad.  When  I  heard  his  rattle 
I  thought  I  vras  a  gone-er  for  sure,  and  as 
he  sprang  I  struck  for  his  head — ’twas  all 
I  could  do.  Yes,  ma’am,  luck,  and  nothin’ 
else — hung  limp,  just  as  if  I’d  whacked  the 
head  of  a  poppy ! 

Dead?  Sakes,  yes — so  was  I  ’most.  Kinder 
glutted  with  snakes,  you  might  say.  I  got 
some  newspapers  and,  spre^ing  them  out, 
got  the  creature  rolled  up  in  ’em  and  up¬ 
stairs  into  my  trunk.  No,  I  don’t  know 
how  I  done  it — ’twas  six  foot  long  and 
dreadful  heavy.  Color?  Dullish-brown, 
with  yellow,  diamond-shaped  marks  all  down 
its  back.  Wicked  lookin’?  I  should  say 
so  !  Middle  of  August,  you  know,  when 
they’re  at  their  worst. 

When  Minnie  come  to,  she  asked  right 
off  for  that  reptile. 

“Susan,”  she  gasps,  “where’s  the  rat¬ 
tler  ?” — and  she  persisted,  till  I  lied. 

“  I  hain’t  seen  a  single  snake,  Minnie,”  I 
says ;  “  not  one,”  and,  poor  child,  she  be¬ 
lieved  me. 

Just  then  in  comes  Mr.  Gift. 

“What’s  the  matter?”  he  says,  glancin’ 
sharp  round  the  room.  “Why  are  you 
two  here?  I  told  you  to  stay  upstairs,  and 
to  keep  her  with  you,  Minnie.” 

“  Minnie  ain’t  well,”  I  says ;  “  she’s  had 
a  faint  spell.”  Just  then  I  spied  the  cane, 
which  I’d  forgot  to  put  away.  I  felt  kinder 
sick  as  his  eye  lighted  on  it. 

“What’s  that  here  for?”  he  says,  fierce 
and  sudden. 

So  I  told  a  yam  about  cornin’  home  and 
hearing  Minnie  hollerin’  about  a  snake,  and 
grabbin’  that  cane  and  runnin’  in,  only  to 
see  no  snake,  but  just  her  faintin’  on  the 
floor.  Sakes!  when  I  got  that  far,  the  way 
he  hustled  me  and  Minnie  upstairs  was  a 
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caution  !  I  heard  him  hollerin’  for  Bruce, 
and  I  was  curious.  The  rattler  in  my  trunk 
hadn’t  never  been  bom  North — and  the 
black-snake  ?  I  judged  the  time  for 
snoopin’  had  about  come.  ’Twasn’t,  so  to 
speak,  goin’  to  be  easy,  but  bein’  danger- 
some  kinder  made  it  seem  less  mean. 

Tea  was  dull  that  evenin’.  Minnie  in 
bed  and  Mr.  Gift  real  unpleasant — cross 
and  kinder  queer;  actually  swung  his  head 
at  me  like  he  done  at  Minnie  one  night.  It 
made  me  mad,  and  I  looked  him  down. 
How?  Just  kep’  my  eye  fixed  on  his  steady 
till  he  stopped  tryin’  it  on.  Made  me  ner¬ 
vous,  too.  When  I  went  to  bed,  I  couldn’t 
sleep  for  thinkin’.  By  and  by  I  got  up  and 
dres^,  all  but  my  shoes — them  I  put  in 
my  shirt-waist  front.  I  got  the  bundle  out 
of  my  tmnk  ;  but  the  umbrella  was  too  small 
this  time,  so  I  used  a  petticoat,  and  kinder 
wobbed  the  newspapers  around.  Makes  you 
feel  sick?  Fm  sorry.  Well,  I  opened  my  door 
and  peeked  out.  The  house  was  as  still — 
near  one  o’clock,  but  not  dark,  because 
of  the  moon — and  I  seen  the  door  of  the 
front  room  opposite  was  ajar.  I  went  across, 
steppin’  soft,  and  peeked  in.  The  shutters 
was  open,  and  the  room  just  flooded  with 
moonlight,  so  I  saw  every  object  plain. 
Against  the  walls  was  ranged  glass  cases 
set  on  top  of  stout  wooden  uprights — in  the 
middle  of  the  room  one  monstrous  big  one 
— and  they  was  full  of  snakes !  I  ’most 
laughed  out  when  I  seen  them — everything 
explained  so  comfortable !  Mr.  Gift  was 
just  a  naturalist— a  snake  collector.  I  was 
relieved.  Of  course  I  knew  then  where  my 
two  come  from  ;  still  I  couldn’t  be  sorry  I’d 
killed  them,  seems  kinder  wrong  not  to — 
anyway,  it  comes  natural  to  me. 

The  door  leadin’  into  the  back  room  was 
of  glass — a  solid  sheet.  I  looked  through. 
The  casements  had  been  taken  clean  out 
and  the  window  spaces  filled  with  stout  wire 
netting.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  was 
two  poles,  with  cross-pieces— no  furniture, 
floor  covered  with  oilcloth.  On  the  floor 
lay  a  big  black-snake,  bigger  even  than  the 
one  I’d  killed — its  mate  I  guessed,  ’twas  so 
uneasy — glidin’  ’round,  and  liftin’  its  head 
curious.  In  one  comer,  makin’  himself  as 
small  as  possible,  was  a  young  rat.  flvery 
time  the  snake  moved,  restless,  the  rat 
shivered  and  crouched  lower.  I  don’t  care 
’specially  about  rats ;  still — well,  I  was  glad 
to  get  back  to  my  own  room. 

I  pick^  up  my  bundle,  took  my  knife. 


and  creepin’  down-stairs  went  out  by  the 
back  door.  My  knife?  Well,  you  see,  1 
didn’t  dare  give  the  head,  with  it’s  poison 
bags,  to  the  pigs  to  eat.  When  father  wa.« 
a  ^y,  there  was  rattlers  on  our  farm— more 
varieties  of  snakes  in  Orange  County  than 
in  any  county  of  the  State — and  the  pigs 
killed  ’em.  Let  the  snake  strike  first  one 
cheek,  then  t’other— nothin’  but  gristle,  you 
know — then  trod  on  the  reptile,  wrenched 
his  head  off,  and  ate  him  !  Hogs  are  intel¬ 
ligent.  No ;  I  won’t  go  into  details.  I  got 
it  off,  scmnched  it  well  with  stones,  and  left 
it  in  the  middle  of  the  high-road.  Then  to 
the  orchard,  and  back  home — gettin’  in 
safely— and  to  bed  ! 

Afraid  of  the  mate’s  gettin’  loose  and 
into  my  room?  N-o  ;  that  wasn’t  what 
made  me  nervous,  it  was  the  look  in  George 
Gift’s  eyes  when  he  wagged  his  head  at  me. 
He  was  queer  at  breakfast  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  I  kep’  wonderin’  why  he  never  talke<l 
about  his  collection.  Folks  who  like  bug.s. 
and  such  things,  mostly  talk  your  head  off 
’bout  what  they  pick  up.  Not  a  word  ’bout 
the  lost  snakes  neither.  Tell  you  what,  1 
walked  ’round  wary,  one  eye  over  my  shoul¬ 
der  and  a  couple  of  good  stout  sticlu  handy 
in  my  room.  Poor  little  Minnie  was  on  the 
jump,  seemed  as  if  she  couldn’t  keep  quiet 
a  minute,  and  George  A.  Gift  was  as  rest¬ 
less  as  Hamlet’s  ghost !  That  night  at 
supper  he  swung  his  head  at  his  wife,  and  I 
had  to  drop  my  tumbler  onto  the  floor  before 
I  could  stop  him.  His  eyes  looked  terrible. 
I  went  upstairs  and  wrote  to  Doctor  what  I 
suspicioned,  beggin’  him  to  come  at  once 
and  judge  for  himself.  I  didn’t  go  to  bed 
right  off,  but  sat  by  my  window  lookin’ 
northward  to  the  little  ridge  they  call  “  moun¬ 
tains.”  I  was  perturbed,  didn’t  rightly  know 
what  to  do.  The  old  clock  in  the  hall  struck 
twelve.  I  jumped  up,  thinkin’  to  hurry 
into  bed.  Just  then  I  thought  I  heard  a 
moanin’  sound  in  Minnie’s  room. 

“  Has  that  child  the  nightmare,  or  what?” 
says  I  to  myself,  and  I  opened  my  door  soft 
and  stepped  out — cautious.  The  door  lead¬ 
in’  into  the  little  hall-room — Mr.  Gift’s  dre.'^s- 
in’-room — stood  wide.  I  crep’  along  and 
peeked  in.  The  window  was  open,  the  room 
empty.  Then  there  came  a  soft  rustle 
against  Minnie’s  door  on  the  inside,  if 
some  one  leaned  sudden  on  it,  and  goin’ 
swift  I  turned  the  knob — gentle.  The  door 
was  locked.  Ibreathedhername.  “Minnie!” 
I  says.  There  come  a  low  moanin’  in  re- 
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])ly.  I  made  for  the  window  of  the  dressin’- 
room  and  dumb  out.  The  rotten  old  piazza- 
roof  swayed  under  me,  but  I  kep’  right  on 
to  Minnie’s  window.  It  was  open.  I  looked 
in. 

The  moon  was  at  the  full,  so  the  room  was 
as  light  as  day — with  spooky  moonlight. 
Against  the  door  leaned  my  Minnie,  her 
h  inds  pressed  dose  to  her  little  heatin’ 
heart,  her  big  eyes  fixed,  her  life  ’most  gone 
from  her  ;  and  wrigglin’  towards  her  ’cross 
the  floor  came  her  husband,  as  deadly  and 
(i  ngersome  as  the  reptile  he  ’magined  him- 
si'lf  to  be ;  lookin’  with  his  foam-flecked 
mouth  and  glitterin’  eyes  like — well,  like  a 
divil. 

For  a  minute,  seein’  him  slidin’  along  over 
tlie  floor — “  Upon  thy  belly  shalt  thou  go,” 
says  Scripture — I  was  too  flabbergasted  to 
move  ;  the  next,  I  was  into  that  room  and 
had  sat  down  hard  on  his  back.  No,  I  didn’t 
m-*an  to  go  down  so  ker-squash,  but  he  was 
so  near  to  Minnie  I  hadn’t  time  to  think 
much.  And  really,  I  had  no  idea  I  was  that 
heavy  !  You  see,  I  hadn’t  been  weighed  for 
years.  I’d  not  the  remotest  notion  I  was 
gettin’  stout.  To  make  matters  worse,  the 
poor  child  sank  down  unconscious  right  there, 
and  I  lifted  her  little  head  up  .onto  my  lap  ; 
and  though  I  screeched  and  hollered  like 
mad,  ’twas  some  time  before  I  got  help  and 
could  move. 

Well,  I  didn’t  mean  to  do  it,  and  all  the 
lawyers  and  other  gentlemen  was  very  kind. 
1  told  them  I  was  real  sorry — and  I  was  ! 
Howsomever,  the  doctors  said  he’d  have 
been  a  maniac  if  he’d  come  to,  and  that’s  a 
great  comfort. 

.Minnie  ?  Oh,  she’s  abroad  now  havin’  a 
real  good  time.  Got  over  it?  Sakes,  yes  ! 
Why,  it’s  goin’  on  three  year  now  since  it 
all  happened!  I  s’pose  ’twas  all  for  the 


best  my  goin’  there,  and  that.  Anyway,  I 
scarcely  ever  think  of  it  these  days. 

Letter  from  Professor  Fadd  to  Dr. 

Strong,  written  in  September,  1898. 
Dear  Strong  : 

Not  being  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  my 
failure  to  detect  symptoms  of  incipient  mania  in  the 
case  of  George  Adderly  Gift  was,  I  trust,  pardonable. 

You  ask  an  explanation  of  advice  given.  You  acted 
upon  it,  hence  the  demand  is  just.  What  I  believe  to 
be  a  fact,  you  may  consider  mere  hypothesis. 

Each  human  being  resembles  some  member  of  the 
lower  creation — is  in  sympathy  with  this  Beast,  Bird, 
or  Reptile.  Has  its  tastes,  ^slikes,  or  is  strangely 
attracted  towards  its  natural  enemy— and  towards  its 
prey. 

This  fact  I  discovered  in  a  Parisian  Pension  some 
five  years  since.  My  vis-&-vis  at  table  resembled  a 
black,  hairy  Spider;  his  wife,  a  common  House-fly. 
He  was  small,  she  very  large.  When  he  would  have 
stung,  she  buzzed  loudly;  terrified,  he  shrank  back 
harmless. 

My  interest  aroused,  I  looked  about  me  and  saw : 

A  Tiger  who  had  married  his  Jackal — an  unhappy 
pair.  A  Dog  and  Cat  couple — he  snarled,  she  scratched 
— they  are  now  divorced.  A  Cat  and  Bird,  she  has 
since  learned  to  peck  hard ;  she  had  an  aviary.  A 
Dog  and  Mare,  congenial  companions — und  to  weiter. 

The  half-hour  with  the  Gifts  convinced  me  that  the 
husband  belonged  to  the  genus  Crotalut  durittut; 
the  wife — Avet  paturet. 

To  discover  the  hidden  evil  in  this  household,  I 
desired  to  introduce  the  bom  foe  of  the  supposed 
guilty  party.  The  Mongoose  is  a  busy-body,  and 
sometimes  attacks  birds.  I  barred  the  Mongoose. 
The  Deer  will  kill  the  Snake  when  driven  desperate, 
but  loses  its  presence  of  mind  in  other  crises.  Re¬ 
mained — the  Pig. 

Is  the  result  unsatisfactory?  The  Crotalut  de¬ 
stroyed,  the  Avit  unhurt — and  free ! 

Foreseeing  further  query  :  Canit  familiarit — you, 
the  wiry,  clever  Terrier;  I,  the  keen-nosed  little 
Beagle,  never  leaving  a  trail ! 

Yours  to  command, 

Feux  Fadd. 

P,  S. — Was  the  Coluber  Constrictor  loosed  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  escaped  Crotalut?  Or,  vice  verta?  We 
may  never  know !  The  battle  between  two  such  foes 
would  have  been  of  interest — their  common  enemy 
destroyed  them  both. 
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SYNOPSIS  OF  PRECEDING  CHAPTERS. 

Aecordittg  to  Mailame  PttunHa  Dewfg,  a  tromau  qf  the  trorid  and  haff-*i*ttr  qf  Rvf\ui,  Iht  latter  it  "only  rHattd  to  ”  hi^ 
*•  Clnb  and  hit  Son."  Suepecting  thie  Son  to  have  a  grotring  tendertteu  for  tome  theatrieat  unknown,  Rufu*  teekt  advi<  ■ 
front  hit  hatf-tUter  and  from  an  old  Hub  friend,  M({ior  Downe,  both  of  whom  agree  that  it  it  wite  to  let  young  bhtodt  huf 
their  iwing  ;  which  advice  horrifet  Rttfut't  ie{f-accuiting  conteience,  and  he,  in  hit  perplejrity,  begint  to  think  terioutly  or 
Madame  Dewey't  catual  hint  that  he  himte(f  thould  get  married— incidentally  to  Madame  Mdcream.  Chortle  alto  hat  an 
anrioue  interview  irith  Madante  I^unia  concerning  hit  father'tfailingt  in  the  matter  of  the  unknown  Madame  Coldeream,  ii. 
whiHi  it  appeart  that  father  and  ton  entertain  tfmilar  viewi  toward  each  other.  It  to  happent  that  at  thit  time  Sufu^ 
retxivet  a  moet  opportutie  letter  inviting  him  with  hit  ton  to  make  an  old  friend,  the  Doctor,  a  vitit  to  the  country,  if'il.i 
model  unteOlthnett,  each  cotttidering  each  a  rieit  to  be  a  capital  cure  for  tKe  ofher't  malady,  they  tet  off  together  on  a  Mnij 
day,  and  arrive  at  Tutkaloo,  Penn.,  caUed  by  the  Doctor  "Beulah  Land,"  where  the  tly  Doctor' t  tangle,  like  vaccine,  tour 
begint  to  take  with  an  energy  untutpeeted  tare,  perhapt,  by  the  ingenuout  Polly,  the  Doctor'!  niece,  and  Jo  her  friend,  tin 
Jlrtt  managing  Btfue,  the  tecond,  Charlie;  more  particularly  when  one  day  the  latter,  out  for  an  early  morning  ride  will, 
indifferent  Mut  lo,  comet  eutidenly  upon  hit  father  carrying  Potty  acroet  the  ttream  of  the  Swirl,  a  mortifying  tituulia, 
conAderabty  etrengthening  the  friendthip  of  the  delinquentt,  who  loiter  homeivnrd  by  the  way  of  the  Lodge,  where  milk  an,! 
bread  and  baiter  can  be  obtained,  and  are  met  by  Boyltfon,  the  coachman,  with  hit  team,  and  driven  home.  A  few  day,, 
after  thit  Rufut  and  the  Doctor,  in  the  library,  are  inlerru/ited  by  PoUu,  who  intitlt  upon  being  admitted  to  the  confertnc, . 
in  which  an  underetandlng  it  arrived  at  concerning  the  future  of  Charlie  and  lo,  and  Rufut  it  introduced  more  intimately 
to  the  charmt  of  the  fine  old  country-place  and  to  Mr.  Fancher,  a  beau  of  lo't,  and  a  dawning  eaute  of  Jealouty  to  Charli, 
,futt  at  thit  time  PUly  take!  it  into  her  head  to  vitit  neighboring  couHni  at  the  Clove,  to  thither  Rufut  and  the  Doctor  ar- 
comttelled  to  walk  one  tummer  day  to  teek  advice  and  to  bring  the  young  woman  home.  On  the  way,  the  Doctor-philotoph,  i , 
expUdning  to  hit  companion  that  he  i*  one  who  “  itn't  content  to  furrow  the  land,  but  fraterrdzet  with  it,"  callt  Polly  a  the, // 
who  hat  strayed  because  she  "scented  the  conspiracy  and  resented  the  omission  ”  anti  detested  Fancher.  They  find  Potty  at 
the  Clove,  Boylston  coming  up  later  tcilh  “  Mother"  in  the  phaeton,  and  shortly  after  lo  and  Charlie  on  horseback,  mhi 
it  del'tghted,  and  from  her  window  takes  a  snap-shot  tff  the  group.  When  at  home,  on  the  Rose  Bench,  Rufut,  confiding  his 
troubles  to  Polly, ' finds  that  the  it  the  very  young  woman  from  whose  influence  he  thought  to  have  removed  Charlie  whui 
bringing  him  to  the  country.  They  soon  mend  thit  misunderstanding  and  return  amicably  lo  the  house,  only  to  find  thul 
Fancher  hat  pro/tosed  to  the  Doctor  for  lo't  hand  and  been  refuted.  Rufus  discusses  his  own  situation  with  Charlie,  ami  has 
just  determined  to  forget  Madame  Coldcream,  when  a  letter  arrives  from  his  sister  with  the  hdortiuilion  that  the  and  Matlaine 
Cotdcreasn  have  acee/Hed  Fancher' t  invitation  to  the  annual  tournament  of  lt>e  Hub,  at  Tutkafdo,  and  ivUh  a  hint  that  Rufu-'s 
tender  sentiments  are  not  unkmnrn  to  their  dtgect,  Madame  f'oldeream  ;  foUoired  by  the  Doctor's  announcement  that  th, 
guest!  are  his,  to  the  utter  confusion  (f father  and  ton,  who  now  blame  each  other  for  the  state  of  affairs.  But  Charlie  ns.,, 
jtAiui  lo,  and,  later  on,  while  the  Doctor  and  Rufut  discuss  Polly's  awkward  situation,  the  guests  arrive  escorted  by  Fancln  r. 


X.— IX  AMIICII  I  BECOME  A  XOXENTITY. 


The  old  Manse  wore  a  livelier  air  of 
contemporaneous  life  when  these  vis¬ 
itors  came  to  it.  My  excellent  half- 
sister,  Petunia  Dewey,  fluttered  the  Mater 
of  the  house  you  may  be  sure ;  it  was  such 
an  event  to  have  personages  of  affairs  come 
this  way  from  a  seething  centre  and  sit  down 
at  the  archaic  board  and  make  the  recluses 
feel  how  provincial  they  were.  But  the 
Doctor  gave  no  heed  to  such  considerations. 
His  exuberant  hospitality  stopped  not  at 
trifles,  but  went  on  its  overflowing  way  with¬ 
out  recognizing  any  new  responsibilities.  I 
think  that  he  exult^  a  little  as  a  provincial 
patriarch  might,  in  being  able  to  show  off  his 
rusty  courtliness  to  such  good  advantage. 

The  moment  that  all  the  preliminary 
greetings  and  welcomings  were  over,  and 
the  guests  were  adjust^  to  the  menage, 
Petunia  pulled  me  away  to  herself  and  came 
at  me  with  interrogations  as  the  crow  flies. 

“  What  is  the  situation  here  ?  ”  she  asked. 
“  Have  you  and  your  precious  scion  taken 
such  go^  care  of  each  other  that  the  in¬ 
evitable  is  a  back  number  ?  ” 


“  Petunia,”  I  said,  “  you  are  disingenu¬ 
ous.  You  probably  know  that  I  ran  away 
from  a  temptation  only  to  rush  into  its  arm.-;. 
Between  you  all  I  have  been  made  the  dupe 
of  my  own  solicitude.” 

“  That  is  interesting,”  she  exclaimed. 
”  Tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“  I  would  if  it  could  possibly  have  any 
novelty  for  you.” 

But  Petunia  vowed  that  she  had  not  the 
slightest  idea  of  what  I  was  talking  about, 
and  sometimes  her  vows  wore  the  aspt*ct 
of  sincerity.  So  I  told  her,  making  niy 
explanations  as  brief  as  possible.  She  wa.s 
frankly  amazed,  and  disavowed  all  com¬ 
plicity. 

“It  is  not  a  plot,”  she  said.  “It  is 
fate.” 

“  Then  permit  me  to  say  that  fate  is  a 
bungling  playwright.  No  sooner  does  it  ar¬ 
range  its  denouement  than  the  actors  strike. 
My  wa3rward  scion  appears  to  have  fallen  in 
love  with  the  leading  lady  here.” 

“  Then  it  is  not  fate  that  has  miscarried, 
but  the  stage  manager.” 
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“  Who  is  the  stage  manager  ?  ” 

“You.  You  have  changed  your  point  of 
view.” 

“  My  son  has  changed  his  point  of  view.” 

“  And  for  some  reason  that  I  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  you  appear  to  regret  it.” 

“Yes,  I  cannot  help  feeling  annoyed  at 
an  exhibition  of  such  wayward  susceptibil¬ 
ity.  I  rather  counted  on  the  fellow’s  stub¬ 
born  loyalty  to  his  first  love.” 

“  Then  he  has  fallen  in  love  again.  He 
is  vivacious,  isn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  He  has  had  his  youthful  sensibilities 
touched  by  a  new  face.” 

“  Then,  in  heaven’s  name,  Rufus,  let  na¬ 
ture  take  its  course  this  time,  if  there  are 
no  other  new  faces  here.  I  warn  you  that 
1  shall  throw  all  my  influence  on  the  side  of 
nature,  unless  you  tell  me  that  the  latest  is 
out  of  our  class.” 

Petunia’s  estimate  of  these  things  was 
entirely  social.  Like  a  great  many  other 
estimable  women,  she  had  relegated  her  con- 
si-ience  to  her  set.  It  was  useless  for  me  to 
tell  her  that  I  was  governed  in  the  matter 
by  the  fitness  that  insured  the  future. 

“You  observed  Miss  lo,”  I  said,  “and 
probably  measured  her  charms,  if  not  her 
capacity.  Isn’t  she  a  beautiful  girl  ?  ” 

“  She  is  good-looking  enough,”  replied 
Petunia  with  a  woman’s  conservatism  when 
speaking  of  other  women — “good-looking 
enough  as  girls  go.  The  question  is,  is  she 
able  to  take  her  place  in  the  circle  that 
your  son  will  move  in?  ” 

“As  to  that,”  I  said,  “  I  suppose  that 
with  such  a  face  and  figure,  the  circle, 
wliatever  it  may  be,  will  square  itself  to 
her  authority.” 

“  Humph!  ”  she  observed.  “  It  is  very 
evident  that  you  and  the  Doctor  have  ar¬ 
ranged  it.  I  didn’t  think  you  were  so 
lively.” 

“  We  have  recognized  it.” 

“  Where  is  the  other  one,  into  whose  arms 
1  understood  you  to  say  you  had  rushed  ? 
Is  that  arranged,  too  ?  ” 

.  Now,  the  “Other  One”  had  withdrawn 
into  the  background.  I  presumed,  that  like 
myself,  she  had  made  up  her  mind  that  it 
was  folly  to  oppose  the  inevitable,  and  was 
over  at  the  L^ge,  packing  her  trunk.  At 
all  events  she  was  not  in  evidence,  so  I  could 
not  expect  Petunia  to  make  any  immediate 
comparisons,  and  I  said : 

“  See  here.  Petunia,  I  have  only  one  de¬ 
sire  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  that  boy’s 


future.  I  don’t  care  a  rap  for  what  you 
call  his  or  his  wife’s  social  position.” 

“  Since  when  did  you  execute  this  light¬ 
ning  change  ?  ”  she  asked. 

“  What  I  want,”  I  continued,  “  is  to 
secure  his  future  domestic  happiness,  and 
if  I  felt  sure  that  his  present  susceptibility 
would  insure  it,  I  should  give  no  further 
thought  to  the  matter.  But  that  is  just 
where  I  am  baffled.  Such  beauty  as  lo’s  is 
sphinxine,  at  least  to  a  man.  I  have  been 
here  some  time,  and  I  know  no  more  of  lo’s 
character  than  when  I  came,  and  the  worst 
of  it  is  she  appears  to  know  that  she  can 
dazzle  any  man’s  judgment  by  looking  at 
him.” 

“What  rubbish,”  said  Petunia.  “The 
only  amiable  weakness  that  you  have  not 
outgrown  is  an  inveterate  quality  of  sex. 
She  can’t  dazzle  me.” 

“  I  know  it.  Therefore  I  expect  you  to 
lend  me  your  unblinking  judgment.” 

“  Let  me  see  them  together,  and  I  will 
tell  you  all  about  it.  These  dazzlers  have 
one  excellent  quality — they  are  transpar¬ 
ent.” 

If  Miss  lo  had  known  that  Madame 
Dewey’s  eye  was  upon  her  and  going  through 
her  during  that  visit,  I  think  it  would  have 
given  her  an  extra  charm  of  nervousness. 
And  yet,  now  that  I  think  of  it,  how  do  I 
know  that  lo’s  eye  was  not  placidly  on  Mad¬ 
ame  Petunia,  making  an  equal  inventory 
and  defying  her?  Who  can  follow  these  re¬ 
ciprocal  processes?  The  women  probably 
read  each  other  through  and  through,  and 
never  for  one  moment  acknowledged  each 
other’s  acumen. 

I  hope  the  reader  perceives  the  dilemma 
in  which  I  was  placed,  and  understands  my 
further  dilemma  in  being  the  narrator  of 
what  the  reader  fondly  believes  is  a  love 
story.  When  did  the  reader  get  a  love  story 
from  the  father’s  point  of  view  ?  It  is  a 
most  incredible  undertaking  for  a  man  of 
my  age,  for  a  father  has  qualms.  He  may 
carry,  as  I  did,  his  susceptibility  to  beauty 
up  to  the  edge  of  the  sear  and  yellow,  but, 
confound  it !  he  carries  his  experience  also, 
and  they  are  sure  to  lock  horns.  He  turns 
over  the  page  of  the  new  book,  and  the 
rhetoric  holds  him  with  its  fresh  glitter. 
But  he  knows  the  trite  plot  at  a  glance. 
Most  of  the  veterans,  they  tell  me,  leave 
the  theatre  at  the  end  of  the  second  act. 
They  have  seen  the  new  beauty,  and  they 
know  the  rest.  Nobody  ever  thinks  of  get- 
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ting  a  new  plot,  only  of  seeing  a  new  woman. 
That  is  why  popular  plays  depend  on  the 
relays,  not  on  the  reason. 

The  only  advantage  that  a  father  has  in 
trying  to  tell  a  love  story,  is  that  he  is  a 
little  suspicious  of  superlative  beauty.  It 
is  no  longer  a  guarantee.  He  has  learned, 
perhaps,  that  nature’s  purpose  in  getting  up 
what'  we  call  her  divinities,  is  wholly  dis¬ 
associated  from  anything  but  her  own  idea  of 
fecundity,  and  that  consequently  she  often 
adorns  the  shallowest  souls  with  the  most 
regal  lines  and  colors.  It  takes  a  man  gen¬ 
erally  about  forty  years  to  learn  that  real 
beauty  is  like  Truth — like  Truth?  I  cry  you 
shame.  It  is  Truth,  and  it  never  bursts 
upon  the  vision,  outside  of  the  current  novel, 
with  the  blazon  of  voluptuous  facts,  but 
glimmers  up  slowly  according  to  the  law  of 
evolution  s,nd  shines  securely  when  Aphrod¬ 
ite  is  grown  obese  and  dull. 

What  the  world  has  consented  to  call 
beauty  in  a  woman,  ever  since  the  Argive 
Helen,  is  often  a  vacuum  which  that  same 
world  rushes  to  fill  with  its  fancies.  When 
Beauty  consents  to  die,  or,  what  is  worse,  to 
live  on  beyond  its  attractiveness,  we  can 
discover  nothing  but  the  vagaries  we  im¬ 
puted  to  it. 

I  suppose,  if  the  truth  must  be  told,  that 
I  was  mean  enough  to  harbor  a  skulking  dis¬ 
trust  of  Miss  lo.  Her  imperious  superiority 
to  all  the  demands  of  a  father ;  her  unauthor¬ 
ized  sovereignty  of  line  and  color  aggravated 
me  in  some  unknown  way.  She  often  looked 
at  me  with  a  mild  and  matchless  contempt 
that  only  I  could  interpret,  for  it  said  to 
me,  “  Pish,  for  your  years  of  watchfulness 
and  of  anxious  guardianship!  I  override 
them  all  with  contour  and  the  divine  right 
of  effulgence.” 

I  was  not  sure  even  while  experiencing 
this  unworthy  feeling  that  I  was  not  doing 
her  great  injustice.  One  thing  I  was  sure 
of.  I  never  came  under  the  spell  of  her 
beauty  without  feeling  the  absence  of  some¬ 
thing.  I  dare  say  I  was  foolish  enough  to 
think  of  an  overflowing  girlhood  somewhere ; 
something  scintillant,  in  buckled  shoes ;  dar¬ 
ing  to  throw  its  arms  about  my  neck ;  now 
looking  at  the  shadows  of  its  own  tempera¬ 
ment  through  tears,  and  now  dancing  a 
gavotte— interpreting  itself  like  a  wind- 
harp,  as  the  breath  of  heaven  touched  it. 
And  then  I  wondered  at  the  majestic  key¬ 
board  of  this  other  instrument  which  kept 
every  player  at  a  distance. 


I  had  already  learned  that  there  are  two 
occasions  in  a  father’s  life  when  he  is  e.\- 
pected  to  become  a  nonentity.  One  is  a 
birth  and  the  other  is  a  death.  I  had  no\ 
to  learn  that  there  are  three,  and  a  mai  - 
riage  must  be  added  to  the  periods  of  seli- 
extinction,  when  your  friends  push  you  asi(i  > 
and  take  upon  themselves  the  managemei  i 
of  what  looks  to  you  like  your  destin\ 
Now  that  I  had  a  marriageable  son,  my  it  • 
dividuality  was  kindly  reminded  on  all  side-; 
that  it  should  remain  at  zero. 

The  Doctor  caught  me  by  the  arm  an  l 
walked  me  up  and  down  his  veranda  with 
complacent  patronage. 

“  Now  that  the  house  wears  a  gala  day 
aspect,”  said  he,  “  we  might  top  off  with 
a  wedding.  What  do  you  say  ?  Suppose 
we  seize  the  opportunity  and  tie  the  knot.” 

I  shrank  a  little  at  this  unexpected  pre¬ 
cipitancy. 

”  Better  wait  a  while,”  I  said.  ”  There 
is  nothing  gained  by  taking  the  matter  out 
of  its  natural  course.” 

“  Certainly  not,  certainly  not;  but  having 
ascertained  the  natural  course  and  deter¬ 
mined  the  result,  we  might  as  well  arrive  at 
it  and  have  done  with  it.  Just  tell  your 
youngster  to  fix  the  day  while  the  company 
is  here ;  to  strike  while  the  iron  is  hot — you 
understand.  One  day  is  as  good  as  another. 
By  the  soul  of  Andrew  Jackson,  I  feel  like 
shaking  an  archaic  leg  myself  and  tap])ing 
tuns  of  wine  and  tripping  it  gayly  on  the 
greensward.  I  haven’t  had  a  square  merry¬ 
making  these  forty  years.  Gads,  my  old 
friend,  we’ll  renew  our  youth  and  pack  these 
perilous  young  responsibilities  off  in  the  nar¬ 
row  path  of  honor  and  offspring  while  the 
roses  are  in  bloom.” 

It  is  astonishing,  I  said  to  myself,  with 
what  avidity  philosophy  worms  itself  into 
other  persons’  affairs.  Here  was  my  dis¬ 
creet  old  mentor  thrown  off  his  balance  en¬ 
tirely  by  a  prospect  of  orange  blossoms,  and 
ready  to  avail  himself  of  the  hallucinations 
of  youth,  to  fasten  two  young  persons  irre¬ 
mediably  together  for  life. 

I  told  him  I  would  consult  with  one  of  the 
principals  and  talk  further  of  it.  But  they 
kept  the  principal  out  of  the  way  between 
them .  Charlie  and  Miss  lo  had  ridden  up  to  the 
Club  to  make  inquiries  about  the  Tournament. 
I  imagined  that  he  slipped  out  in  the  morning 
before  I  was  up  and  lingered  round  some¬ 
where  at  night  till  I  had  gone  to  bed.  !:^>me 
kind  of  a  film  had  come  between  us  already. 
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In  such  an  uneasy  condition  of  mind,  made 
restless  by  the  conviction  that  1  no  longer 
had  any  determining  voice  in  that  which 
alone  interested  me,  I  felt  an  impulse  to 
rush  after  my  son  and  throw  my  arm  about 
him  with  the  old-time  confidence  and  say, 

“  Come,  come.  Comrade,  our  interests  are 
identical ;  let  us  tear  ourselves  away  from 
all  this  and  recover  our  implicit  candor  bom 
(if  so  many  hours  of  affection.”  The  more 
1  pondered  over  these  intricacies  of  my  own 
V.  eaving,  the  more  vividly  I  remember^  the 
spontaneity  and  motiveless  vivacity  of  Polly, 
who  had  no  purposes — only  instincts. 

I  am  afraid  the  Doctor’s  circle  began  to 
bore  me  a  little.  Madame  Coldcream  put 
niy  complacence  to  a  severe  test.  I  was 
kept  at  a  continual  pitch  of  decorous  con¬ 
sideration  by  her  well-bred  platitudes  and 
her  unexceptionable  artificiality.  She  had 
brought  her  groove  with  her,  and  one  could 
not  1^  polite  without  walking  in  it.  The 
Poctor  appeared  to  think  it  was  a  luxury  to 
bounce  about  her  with  elephantine  courtesy 
and  practise  some  of  his  old  social  graces. 
Hut  I  had  no  vanity  of  hospitality  to  sustain, 
and  when  he  carried  them  all  off  for  a  drive 
to  show  them  the  country,  I  begged  out  of 
the  group  and  was  left  behind  in  the  big 
eidioing  house  with  the  servants.  Then  it 
was  that  I  seized  a  sombrero  from  the  hat- 
ruck,  and,  clutching  a  heavy  cane,  set  out 
for  the  Lodge.  I  never  before  had  been 
so  destitute  of  a  definite  purpose.  If  you 
hud  asked  me  what  I  was  going  to  the 
Lodge  for,  I  should  have  looked  at  you 
with  a  vacuous  ignorance  worthy  of  a  wax 
figure. 

It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  one  does  not  at 
times  know  what  he  is  about.  He  is  thus 
enabled  to  stumble  on  providentially. 

When  I  arrived  within  a  stone’s  throw 
of  the  house,  the  plunk  of  a  banjo  came 
through  the  roses.  The  free  jocund  stroke 
of  its  few  strings  called  to  me  from  very 
far  back,  and  I  kept  step  to  it  as  I  entered 
the  enclosure  and  found  Polly  in  the  back 
yard  sitting  on  an  overturned  wash-tub, 
one  leg  over  the  other,  strumming  some 
kind  of  barbaric  stave. 

Suddenly  as  I  had  come  upon  her  it  did 
not  surprise  her.  She  might  have  been 
expecting  me  for  all  the  change  that  my 
ap|>earance  made  in  her  manner. 

”  Listen  to  this,”  she  said.  ‘‘  I  have 
been  picking  at  it  two  days,  and  I  have  just 
got  it— snatched  it  like  a  bunch  of  marsh¬ 


mallows,  down  in  the  meadows  where  the 
boys  play  it  to  the  cattle. 

“  Wait  a  while,  my  honey  dear, 

Summer  time's  a-comin*. 

When  the  snow  is  melted,  suah 
Yen’ll  hear  de  bees  a-hnmmin’.” 

One  makes  quick  estimates  sometimes.  I 
said  to  myself  in  one  of  those  lightning  cal¬ 
culations  that  astonish  us  afterwards,  1 
know  now  what  is  the  matter  with  Miss  lo 
and  Madame  Coldcream  and  Petunia  herself 
— they  have  no  banjo  in  their  dispositions. 

“  Polly,”  I  said,  looking  round  for  an¬ 
other  overturned  tub  and  not  finding  it; 

“  have  you  abandoned  us  ?  There  is  some¬ 
thing  atrocious  in  leaving  us  to  our  own 
resources  at  such  a  crisis.” 

“Us?”  repeated  the  minstrel  with  an 
interrogative  plunky-plunk.  “  Are  you 
speaking  for  the  company  ?  ” 

“  No,”  I  replied,  tumbling  at  the  first 
stroke  to  her  own  frankness;  “only  for 
myself.” 

“  There  is  something  funny  in  a  man  of 
your  resources  coming  to  a  church  mouse.” 
(Plunkety-plunk.)  “  Listen  to  the  second 
verse.” 

“  Wait  a  moment,”  I  said.  “  Aren’t  you 
going  to  the  Tournament  with  the  family  ?  ” 

“  Nobody  axed  me.  Sir,”  shesaid.  (Plunk¬ 
ety-plunk.) 

“  That  explains  why  I  am  here.” 

“To  ask  me?” 

“  Will  you  go  with  me  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  with  you.”  (Plinkety-plink.) 

She  jumped  up,  ran  to  the  door  of  the 
house,  placed  the  banjo  inside,  seized  her 
chip  hat,  and,  coming  back,  slipped  her  arm 
through  mine. 

“  It  was  real  good  of  you,”  she  said,  and 
we  walked  along.  “  I  was  afraid  I  had 
offended  you.” 

“  Well,  Polly,  I  have  turned  it  all  over  in 
my  mind,  and,  do  my  best,  I  cannot  find  any¬ 
thing  to  be  offended  at — in  you  at  least.  I 
have  been  a  little  disappointed,  I  suppose, 
but  we  get  over  those  things.” 

“  And  you  are  recovered  ?  ” 

‘  ‘  Somewhat.  It  is  a  man’s  duty  to  rectify 
mistakes  when  he  cannot  prevent  them.” 

“  You  mean  other  person’s  mistakes.” 

“  No,  I  don’t.  I  mean  my  own.  Polly, 
I  want  you  to  tell  me  exactly  how  old  you 
are.” 

“  You  can’t  correct  that.  I  was  twenty- 
two  on  the  first  of  April.  All  Fools’  Day. 
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You  might  have  guessed  it— I  mean  the 
day.” 

"  True,  if  I  had  thought  of  sunshine  and 
showers,  which  you  take  such  good  care  to 
remind  me  of.  But,  after  all,  what  have 
years  to  do  with  it?  Some  girls  are  born 
women,  and  some  men  remain  boys.  You 
know  we  were  so  confidential  at  the 
start.” 

“  Yes — at  the  start.” 

“  Why  shouldn’t  we  be  at  the  finish  ?  ” 

She  stopped  short  in  the  grassy  road  and 
looked  at  me  with  one  of  those  quick,  invol¬ 
untary  starts  that  were  her  own  property, 
and  in  which  she  always  played  the  echo. 

“  Finish  ?”  she  said,  with  a  soft,  rose- 
tinted  alarm.  ‘ ‘  My — what  has  happened  ?  ’ ’ 

“  You  have,”  I  replied,  catching  hold  of 
her  and  resuming  the  walk.  “  If  you  had 
been  content  to  remain  an  uncertain  danger, 
all  would  have  been  well.  But  you  must 
happen  in  propria  persona  and  muddle  every¬ 
thing— even  me.” 

“  Walk  along  this  path  to  the  meadow,” 
she  murmured.  “  I  want  you  to  see  the 
Holsteins.  When  I  am  muddled  I  come 
down  here  and  look  at  the  cows.  Aren’t 
you  fond  of  cows  ?  ” 

“  Polly,”  I  said,  “  you  may  be  able  to  re¬ 
lieve  my  mind  of  a  burden.  I  feel  that  my 
family  has  placed  itself  under  some  kind  of 
obligation  to  you,  and  as  a  man  of  honor 
I  think  it  ought  to  be  redeemed,  if  not  by 
one,  why  then  by  another  member  of  the 
family.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that 
Charlie  may  be  too  young  to  see  it  in  that 
light?” 

We  had  come  to  the  heavy  stile  at  the 
meadow,  and  we  both  leaned  upon  it  close 
together.  The  Holsteins  dotted  the  green 
stretches  with  their  white  stomachers,  and 
the  long  afternoon  shadows  reached  across 
the  fields  in  soft  bars. 

“  You  really  feel  sometimes,”  she  said, 
“  that  you  are  younger  than  Charlie,  don’t 
you  ?  Is  that  what  you  mean  by  being  mud¬ 
dled?” 

“  Would  you  mind  telling  me  what  you 
think?” 

”  I  don’t  think  there  is  so  much  differ¬ 
ence  between  you  as  one  ought  to  expec't.” 

”  Oh,  yes  there  is.  I  cannot  do  the  same 
things  that  Charlie  does— at  least  with  his 
indifference.  A  young  man  never  has  so 
much  consideration  for  other  persons.” 

While  we  were  talking,  the  Holsteins  that 
were  scattered  about  the  field  began  to 


move  slowly,  in  converging  lines  toward  ut^. 
so  slowly  and  softly  that  I  did  not  notice  it 
until  they  had  drawn  together  at  some  littli- 
distance,  and  were  all  pointing  at  Polly.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  the  absurd  semicircle  of 
beasts  that  had  closed  in  upon  us,  as  if,  in¬ 
deed,  Polly  carried  her  magnetism  into  tlu‘ 
fields  and  all  things  came  toward  her. 

“  Wait,”  she  said,  ”  I  have  some  salt  in 
my  pocket.  You  shall  see  them  stick  out 
their  big  jolly  tongues  and  lick  my  hand. 
Aren’t  they  handsome  with  their  velvet  belt- 
and  big,  agate  eyes  ?  ” 

They  came  so  close  that  I  could  smell 
their  minty  breaths— a  warm,  musky  fra¬ 
grance,  picked  up  from  daisied  glades  and 
gathered  along  wet  odorous  paths,  lush  witli 
medicinal  shoots  and  blades  of  balsam.  One 
or  two  of  them  tried  to  say  something  in  their 
own  absurdly  inarticulate  and  mumbling  way 
— a  way  that  opened  great  coral  caverns  of 
mouths  and  emitted  soft,  rumbling  interrog¬ 
ative  moos,  not  unlike  the  summer  rumbh* 
of  the  heavens  after  a  hot,  dry  day,  when 
you  listen  to  the  mooing  in  the  far-off 
mountain. 

Polly  held  out  a  little  white  hand,  and 
they  all  came  up  in  turn  and  kissed  it — 
beautiful  half-mute  obeisance,  trying  to  con¬ 
tribute  its  homage  from  the  nature  of  things, 
and  she  pulled  their  velvety  ears,  and  stroked 
their  massive  jowls,  and  had  untranslatable 
words  for  each  one  that  belong  to  the  mid¬ 
kingdom  between  instinct  and  reason. 

I  believe  the  influence  of  the  hone.st  kine 
must  have  affected  me.  Perhaps  I  tried 
myself  to  moo.  It  is  some  time  ago,  and 
I  cannot  be  accurate.  I  leaned  close  to  niy 
companion  and  said : 

“  Polly,  be  frank  with  me — Charlie  has 
hurt  you.” 

She  gave  a  little  start,  as  if  I  had  tried 
to  open  the  lid  of  a  forbidden  casket.  But 
her  impulsive  frankness  dominated  her. 

.  “  Yes — a  little,”  she  said,  “  but  it  dot's 
not  count  now.” 

I  pulled  her  a  little  closer. 

“  Yes,  it  does  count,”  I  insisted.  ”  We 
are  both  hurt  in  the  same  way.” 

”  Oh,  no — not  in  the  same  way.” 

”  Well,  at  least  by  the  same  act.” 

“  No,  no — you  are  unjust.” 

“  He  pretended  to  love  you.” 

“  Pretended  ?  Dear  me.” 

I  held  her  fast,  for  I  could  feel  her  shrink 
from  the  subject. 

”  It  must  have  been  a  pretence  if  it  was 
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so  short-lived.  Something  or  somebody  in¬ 
terfered  with  it.” 

“Well?” 

”  Why  do  you  say  well.  It  is  not  well.” 

”  Isn’t  it?” 

”  Why,  no.  How  can  it  be  ?  Now  he 
loves  somebody  else.  It’s  lo,  isn’t  it  ?  ” 

”  Oh,  no,  certainly  not.” 

“What?” 

“  It  isn’t  lo.” 

“  Then  who,  in  the  name  of  all  the  youth¬ 
ful  follies,  is  it  ?  ” 

“  You.” 

“  Try  and  be  serious  a  moment.  He  can¬ 
not  help  that,  and  it  is  no  great  credit  to 
one’s  flesh  and  blood.  You  understand 
that  I  am  speaking  of  his  recreancy  to 
you.” 

“  Yes.  It  was  his  fidelity  to  you.  I  rather 
admired  it,  it  was  so  original.  He  couldn’t 
love  anybody  unless  you  did.” 

“  What  imbecility.  Do  you  mean  to  say 
that  my  son  has  never  grown  out  of  his  in¬ 
fancy,  and  has  to  ask  his  father  what  kind 
of  emotion  he  shall  experience  ?” 

“  Oh,  his  father  stands  first  in  his  con¬ 
sideration.  You  don’t  know  him.” 

“  Polly,  tell  me  honestly,  did  Charlie  ask 
you  if  you  could  love  him  ?  Speak  up.  We 
want  to  understand  each  other.” 

She  turned  her  head  away  and  put  her 
salty  hand  to  her  mouth,  so  that  she  an¬ 
swered  through  her  fingers. 

“  He  asked  me  if  I  thought  I  could  love 
his  Governor.” 

“  Great  Solomon,  Polly,  and  what  did  you 
say  ?” 

“  I  said  I  could  try,  he  had  set  me  such 
a  good  example.  And  I  did  try.” 

She  must  have  rubbed  her  salty  hand 
across  her  eyes,  for,  as  I  pulled  her  face 
gently  round,  those  violet  eyes  were  swim¬ 
ming  again.  This  was  too  much  for  me.  I 
had  no  immediate  words  that  were  fitted  to 
the  occasion,  so  what  should  I  do  but  pull 
her  a  little  closer  and  kiss  her — that  being 
in  some  sort  an  acknowledgment  to  her  as 
well  as  a  comfort  to  myself,  the  cows  look¬ 
ing  on  complacently,  as  if  it  were  part  of 
the  ordinances. 

“  I  think  we  understand  each  other  bet¬ 
ter,”  I  said,  not  quite  understanding  myself . 

“  Yes,  and  so  we  need  not  mention  the 
subject  again,  for,  after  all,  it  isn’t  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  life  and  death.  I  should  hate  to  im¬ 
agine  myself  bereaved.” 


“  You  never  shall.  When  a  father  sees 
his  duty  clearly,  he  always  expects  his  son 
to  perform  it.” 

This  was  at  last  so  exactly  idiotic  in  its 
fitness  to  the  occasion  that  one  of  the  cat¬ 
tle  smiled  ponderously,  which  looked  very 
much  like  a  yawn,  but  Polly  only  said : 

“  He  always  performed  it,  didn’t  he  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  according  to  his  changing  lights. 
He  may  consider  it  his  duty  now  to  be  a 
ninny.” 

“  His  duty  to  you  ?  ” 

“  Suppose  we  hurry  back.  I  should  like 
to  give  him  some  fresh  points  on  what  may 
be  his  duty  to  me.” 

“lam  sure  it  would  be  more  comfortable 
for  everybody  to  let  him  find  out  for  him¬ 
self.  Asides  it  really  isn’t  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance.” 

Then  we  returned  along  the  lane,  Polly 
hanging  to  my  arm  with  what  I  thought  was 
a  new  confidence,  and  after  some  little 
argument,  she  consented  to  accompany 
me  to  the  Doctor’s  mansion  and  undergo 
the  ordeal  of  Mesdames  Dewey’s  and  Cold- 
cream’s  inspection,  an  ordeal  from  which 
she  did  not  flinch,  and  the  success  of  which 
I,  in  my  infatuation,  had  not  the  least 
doubt. 

That  evening  down  came  Mr.  Fancher 
and  two  or  three  of  his  associates  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  guests,  and  to  make 
the  old  house  ring  with  their  merriment,  in 
which  the  Doctor  joined  with  a  youthful  zest 
that  was  amazing,  and  Polly  with  her  banjo 
and  her  vivacity  violated  all  forms  and  de¬ 
lighted  everybody. 

Madame  Coldcream  and  I  watched  the 
young  people  from  our  comer,  vainly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  read,  between  all  the  lines  of 
merrymaking,  some  sober  purposes  that 
might  be  lurking  there.  Charlie  did  not 
hesitate  to  rival  Mr.  Fancher  in  dancing 
attendance  upon  lo,  and  I  could  not  see  that 
Polly  was  at  all  distressed  by  it.  When  it 
grew  late  and  those  of  us  whose  stock  of 
merriment  was,  not  large,  were  preparing 
to  leave  the  young  folk  to  make  a  night  of 
it,  my  sister  caught  me  in  the  hallway. 

“  Rufus,”  she  said,  “  you  are  entirely  off 
your  base.”  (My  excellent  sister  occasion¬ 
ally  uses  sporting  terms.)  “  I  wouldn’t 
give  that  ”  (snapping  her  fingers)  “  for  your 
or  the  Doctor’s  discernment.  It  is  too  late 
to  explain,  but  nature  does  not  need  my 
assistance.  Good-night.” 


{To  be  continued.) 


IN  high  society  there  are  examples  of  strenuous  life 
which  in  their  own  sphere  parallel  the  activities 
of  President  Roosevelt  a^  the  German  Emperor.  The 
Duchess  D’Uzes,  for  instance,  is  by  toms  a  sports¬ 
woman,  an  author,  an  artist,  a  sculptor,  a  ehavffeuse, 
a  ministering  angel  to  the  poor,  a  grande  mondaine, 
and  an  industrious  mother.  At  Bonnelles,  on  the 
borders  of  the  forest  of  Rambouillet, 
the  duchess  hunts  her  own  hounds. 
There  are  superb  kennels  nestling 
against  the  edge  of  the  woods  con¬ 
taining  fifty  couples  of  the  massive 
well-shaped  animals  used  to  hunt  the 
stag.  In  all  the  curious  and  pictu- 
resque  lore  of  French  vfnerie  she 
^  is  well  skilled,  and  it  is  a  splendid 

spectacle  to  see  her  in  black  velvet  habit,  swaying 
with  the  vigorous  motions  of  her  big  English  hunter  as 
she  gallops  in  the  wake  of  the  crying  pack,  through 
the  green  glades  of  the  forest  But  that  is  only  a 
phase  of  her  life.  Of  all  her  country  seats,  Bonnelles 
is  the  favorite  working  place.  There  is  her  studio, 
her  library ;  there  the  artistic  treasures,  pictures, 
tapestries,  marbles,  accumulated  by  the  family  through 
centuries  of  preeminence.  There,  too,  was  formu¬ 
lated  the  Boulanger  fantasy,  of  which  this  Diana  was 
the  chief  aid  and  support.  It  was  at  a  period  of  in¬ 
tense  unrest  in  the  national  life.  The  malcontents 
of  France  were  seeking  a  head  and  here  was  a  brave 
and  gilded  figure  who  seemed  the  embodiment  of  a 
Cffisar.  The  millions  of  the  duchess  were  used  to  aid 
the  cause  of  his  elevation  ;  her  scheming,  active  brain 
supplied  bim  plans  of  campaign.  Alas,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  triumph  awaited  him,  he  suddenly  collapsed, 
not  daring  to  grasp  the  prize  within  his  reach. 

At  Tientsin  when  the  Boxers  began  their  depreda¬ 
tions,  all  foreigners  were  ordered  within  the  English 
concession  where  they  could  be  guarded  against  the 
furious,  bratal  onslaught  of  the  fanatic  Chinese.  One 
man,  an  American  missionary,  living  in  a  beautiful  villa 
in  an  outlying  district,  refused  to  come  in  or  to  re¬ 
move  his  household  goods  to  a  place  of  safety.  At 
last  he  had  to  fiee  for  his  life  before  a  horde  of 
Boxers.  The  abandoned  house  was  discovered  by  a 
company  of  Russian  troops,  who  at  once  began  to  loot 
it.  They  swarmed  through  the  rooms,  plundering  and 
destroying.  Two  correspondents  came  up  with  the 
Russians  and  warned  them  to  desist.  They  scowled 
at  the  newspaper  men  and  continued  to  load  them¬ 
selves  with  such  of  the  treasures  as  seemed  portable. 
Then  they  assumed  military  formation  outside  the  door 
and  marched  forward  with  monstrous  unconcern,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  correspondents  still  protesting  vehe¬ 


mently.  Down  the  street  came  three  Russian  officers 
— one  a  colonel  in  the  uniform  of  the  marauders’  regi¬ 
ment.  The  troops  sainted.  The  correspondents  ac¬ 
costed  the  colonel  with  their  complaints.  A  gruff  order 
brought  the  company  to  a  halt.  Another  set  them  in 
single  formation  against  the  wall  of  a  Chinese  garden. 
An  officer  searcheid  them.  Out  came  jewels,  silver¬ 
ware,  ornaments,  silks,  embroideries.  There  was  no 
defence,  no  possibility  of  defence.  The  Russian  burred 
an  order  to  the  first  man  in  the  row  against  the  wall. 
There  came  a  gruff  murmur  of  numbering  down  the 
line.  Every  fifth  man  stepped  forward.  The  others 
paced  a  score  of  yards  up  the  street  and  halted.  The  six 
backed  to  the  wall,  sto<^  still  against  it  looking  after 
their  comrades.  Around  them  ^e  ground  was  strewn 
with  plunder.  Not  a  sound.  Then  another  hoarse 
order.  The  company  took  aim,  fired,  and  the  six  fell 
forward  among  the  jewelry,  ornaments,  silverware, 
and  silks — shot  to  death.  The  colonel  looked  at  the 
correspondents,  nodded  his  head  as  to  say,  “That’s 
how  we  Russians  punish  them.”  The  company,  com¬ 
pletely  unconcerned,  shouldered  guns,  and  trotted 
along  towards  camp. 

- 

It  was  very  late.  A  door  opened ;  there 
came  a  slight  murmur  of  voices  and  a 
rustling  in  the  darkened  hall.  Then  a 
stillness.  The  elder  sister,  supposing  the 
^  young  man  had  departed,  leaned  over 
\  the  balustrade,  “  Well,  Bessie,  have  3-00 

ill.  landed  him?”  Another  interval  of  si- 
I  \\  lence,  broken  by  the  hesitating,  con- 

Ik  ko  strained  voice  of  the  young  man,  “She 

has." 

Kiyosai,  the  greatest  of  Japanese  artists,  paints 
best  when  drunk.  A  strange,  small,  ugly  creature, 
his  face  pitted  with  smallpox,  and  with  tusk-like  teeth, 
he  looks,  for  all  his  genius,  more  like  a  fierce  small 
animal  than  a  human  being.  He  is  yet  possessed  of 
a  high  dignity  and  never,  even  when  saturated  with 
sake,  does  he  lose  self-possession.  To  an  embasu- 
dorial  function  in  Tokio  a  dozen  of  Japan’s  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  artists  were  invited  to  paint  pictures  on 
the  floor,  for  the  amusement  of  a  score  of  important 
guests.  Kiyosai,  though  he  resented  the  idea  of  ex¬ 
hibiting  his  art  to  satisfy  mere  vulgar  curiosity, 
allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  attend,  but  as 
the  affair  proceeded,  grew  more  and  more  in¬ 
dignant.  He  was  given  cupfuls  of  spirit  to  build  np 
bis  enthusiasm,  but  kept 'postponing  his  drawing  until 
all  the  other  eleven  h^  finished.  Before  him  on  ^ 
floor  lay  the  silk  prepared,  with  the  brushes  and  ink 
ready  to  his  hand.  Mad  with  rage,  at  last  he  dmpped 
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on  his  knees,  glared  fiercely  round,  then  grasping  the 
brush,  holding  it  downward  in  a  tense,  fierce  grip. 
For  a  moment  he  stared  at  the  silk — he  was  seeing 
his  picture.  The  eyes  of  the  little  important  audience 

were  riveted  on  him.  He  executed  _ _ 

a  flight  of  crows — a  masterpiece. 

Kiyosai  knew  it  was  a  masterpiece 
and  proudly  drawing  himself  up  to 
his  full  height,  quivering  in  every 
limb,  he  threw  down  his  brush,  contemptuously  skidded 
the  silk  along  the  floor  to  the  spectators.  “  That  is 
Kiyosai,”  he  growled,  and  tore  roughly  out  of  the 
house. 

A  retired  poet,  who  is  prospecting  in  the  Rockies, 
writes  to  a  friend  his  impressions  of  the  scenery. 
“tVhenever  I  can,”  he  says,  “I  slip  out  on  some  lone 
peak  and  drink  in  a  thirsty  soul-full  of  sunrises  and 
sunsets,  pine-song,  star-dream,  and  all  the  myriad  en¬ 
chantments  of  virgin  nature.  There  is  a  beauty-fan¬ 
tasy,  a  joy-illusion  about  every  slope  that  lifts  its  tree- 
fringed  lines  up  to  the  solemn,  snow-encrusted  heights. 

In  all  these  runes  and  hieroglyphs,  I  read  God’s  brauty 
message  unto  man,  who  refuses  to  read.  The  other 
day,  I  was  out  with  a  man  on  horseback,  and  the  cliffs 
and  tints  of  a  mountainside  so  appeal^  to  me  that 
I  said  to  him,  “Jim,  look  at  that  hillside, — isn’t  it 
wonderful ?  ” 

“  Yaas,”  Jim  replied ;  “  Pm  a-goin’  to  take  it  op  fer 
a  goat  ranch.” 

“  1  didn't  shoot  him,”  concludes  the  retired  poet, 

“  though  I  had  the  gun  and  the  will.” 

It  is  typical  of  the  mind  of  the  German  emperor 
that  no  subject  is  too  diflScult  for  his  strong  and  in¬ 
tense  intelligence  to  cope  with  and  nothing  is  too 
minute  to  excite  the  lively  suggestive- 
ness  of  his  lighter  talents.  He  is  said 
,  r  ft  to  know  the  German  fleet  through  and 

1 9  pm  through,  better,  for  instance,  than  any 

.  <  igAjw  single  person  in  his  service,  but  he  is 
fully  as  well  acquainted  with  the  de- 
.  tails  of  Berlin’s  municipality.  To  him 
all  designs  for  public  buildings  and 
>  sculpture  are  submitted  and  he  rejects 

with  ample  explanation  of  his  ideas 
whenever  the  plans  do  not  suit  him.  His  conver- 
utional  powers  are  striking.  Out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  knowledge  he  discourses  with  unhesitating  and 
vivid  fluency.  He  has  little  time  for  reading  or  study 
and  seeks  information  from  living  sources.  When  he 
wants  to  know  anything,  he  sen^  for  the  expert  on 
the  subject  and  in  trenchant  cross-examination  he  goes 
directly  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  He  has  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  memory  that  enables  him  to  make  the 
bnt  use  of  this  method,  for  he  rarely  forgets  a 
fact  and  never  a  face.  But  beyond  all  the  emperor 
is  a  great  speaker.  No  translation  does  justice  to 
the  warm  magnetic  influence  of  his  oratory.  It  was 
a  French  critic  who  once  described  its  Ciceronian 
sonorousness  and  flow  of  diction,  the  strong  music  of 
the  voice  and  the  thrill  of  the  cadences. 


U.  S.  Senator  Patterson,  of  Colorado,  in  eight  years 
past  has  been  successively  Democrat,  Populist,  then 
Democrat  again ;  but  in  the  interim  participating  in 
various  independent  politics^  movements.  After  the 
State  Conventions,  a  green  canvasser  was  set  to  work 
canvassing  the  district  in  Denver,  wherein  Hr.  Patter¬ 
son  lived.  He  rang  the  bell  of  the  Patterson  mansion 


and  asked  of  the  colored  butler  the  name  of  the  occu- 
put. 

“  Histah  Tom  Patterson,  sah.” 

“What  are  his  politics?”  asked  the  canvasser, 

_  reding  from  off  a  printed  list  of 

questions. 

“  Why,  sah,”  said  the  butler,  “  I 
don’t  know.  He  ain’t  been  home 
since  breakfast.” 

Perhaps  the  most  fortunate  man  in  the  world  is 
Lord  Rosebery,  who,  at  fifty,  is  the  first  public 
speaker  and  the  most  interesting  personality  in  Eng¬ 
land — an  author  with  an  admirable  style,  immensely 
rich,  master  of  a  superb  town  house  in  ^rkely  Square; 
of  Hentmore,  the  most  magnificent  mansion  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  interior  of  which  has  never  been  photo¬ 
graphed  ^  Dalmeny  Castle,  an  ancestral  hall  outside 
Edinburgh ;  the  Durdens,  a  delightful  country  seat  at 
Epsom ;  and  a  picturesquely  beautiful  villa  in  Italy, 
where  he  is  to  entertain  the  King  of  England  this 
summer.  Nor  did  the  gods  deny  him  the  happiness  of 
a  romantic  attachment;  for,  while  still  a  youth,  his 
carriage  collided  with  a  drag  in  which  sat  Hiss  Hannah 
Rothschild.  It  was  in  a  crowded  London  thorough¬ 
fare.  With  extraordinary  agility  he  managed  to  jump 
out,  catching  her  as  she  fell,  and  carrying  her,  stunned, 
into  a  neighboring  residence.  A  passionate  love  was 
the  consequence  of  this  chance  meeting,  and  to  her 
Rosebery  devoted  all  the  ardor  of  his  nature.  Despite 
the  intense  opposition  of  her  father.  Lord  Rothschild, 
he  won  her  hand.  She  brought  him  a  dowry  of  many 
millions.  The  death  of  this  deeply  loved  wife,  at  a 
tragically  early  age,  was  the  one  blow  fate  has  dealt 
her  fortanate  son.  Then  for  two  years  he  retired 
from  politics  and  the  world,  and  he  has  often  been 
heard  to  declare,  “  But  for  my  wife  I  should  never 
have  been  anything.” 

A  candidate  for  parliamentary  honors  in  a  suburb 
of  Newcastle,  England,  visited  a  colliery  during  the 
noon  hour  to  ask  for  the  men’s  votes.  He  spoke  him¬ 
self  briefly,  and  then  invited  “  Old  Ben,”  a  supporter, 
who  work^  in  the  pit,  to  say  a  few  wonb  on  his  be^lf 
to  his  mates. 

The”  old  man  hung  back,  but  was  finally  overper¬ 
suaded.  He  laboriously  mounted  the  stool  that  ^ 
served  as  a  platform — 

“Weel,  mates,”  he  said,  “I  ain’t  a-goin’  to 
tell  ye  as  we’re  gettin’  a  real  straight,  fair, 
honest  candidate.  You  knows  as  well  as  I  does 
as  there  ain’t  no  sich  thing  as  a  honest  politician 
breathin’.  Howsumever,  Fve  heard  both  candi-  '  L 
dates,  an’  I’ve  picked  oot  wot  I  think  is  the  OC 
best  of  a  sorry  pair  1  Ye’d  better  vote  for  him,  U  I 

chaps  1  This,”  indicating  the  by  no  means  com-  i 
fortable  candidate,  “  this  is  ’im.”  That  was  ^ 
all.  ^ 

The  Sultan  of  Johore  is  a  picturesque  figure  at  the 
favorite  resorts  of  the  fashionable  world  in  London — 
from  the  aristocratic  Carlton  to  the  bohemian  Covent 
Garden  Ball.  This  oriental  prince  has  youth,  vivacity, 
the  fine  dark  eyes  of  his  race,  and  invariably  he  is 
accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  pretty  women,  to  whom  he 
is  all  urbanity  and  smiles.  Precious  stones  he  has 
^ore,  and  all  the  Indian’s  love  for  color  and  glitter. 
Recently  His  Highness  had  his  chief  jeweller  make  for 
him  four  golden  teeth  set  with  diamonds,  and  an  emi¬ 
nent  dentist  at  his  orders  removed  the  plain  unadorned 
weapons  of  nature’s  equipment  and  inserted  the  dec- 
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orated  molars  in  their  place.  The  effect  is  curious 
rather  than  agreeable. 


To  Pdre  Monsabr^,  the  distinguished  French  preach¬ 
er,  there  came  one  Sabbath,  ^ter  mass,  a  lady  who 
insisted  she  must  see  him  on  an  affair  of  great 
importance.  It  was  a  matter  of  conscience, 
and  she  explained  that  she  was  most  seriously 
disturbed.  In  fact,  she  was  sadly  given  to 
vanity.  That  very  morning,  she  coi^essed,  she 
had  looked  in  the  glass  and  had  yielded  to  the 
temptation  of  thinking  herself  pretty.  Pdre 
Monsabre  looked  at  her.  “Is  that  all,  my 
daughter?” 

“  That  is  all.” 

“  Then  go  in  peace,  for  to  make  a  mistake 
is  not  a  sin.”  _ 


Beyond  all  his  misfortunes  Lord  Methuen,  who  has 
either  suffered  or  precipitated  so  many  catastrophes 
on  British  arms  in  South  Africa,  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  real  distinction.  Tall  and  big,  with  a 
strong,  square  chin,  such  as  Kitchener  has,  he  fulfils 
all  the  exterior  requirements  of  one  of  Ouida’s  guards¬ 
men.  He  is  a  great  athlete,  a  tremendous  worker,  a 
martinet  in  enforcing  discipline,  ascetic  of  habit  He 
seems  to  have  done  everything  imaginable  to  deserve 
the  success  that  has  been  denied  him.  In  England’s 
little  wars  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  he  has 
participated.  He  trained  the  troops  of  rough  riders 
known  as  Methuen’s  Horse,  which  performed  such 
splendid  service  in  the  Bechuanaland  expedition.  In¬ 
stead  of  aimless  evolutions,  these  men  were  taught 
bush  warfare  on  practical  lines.  Game  then  abounded 
in  the  country  and  skirmishing  was  rehearsed  against 
bands  of  antelopes,  the  long  line  of  riflemen  advanc¬ 
ing  in  fighting  order  and  bringing  down  the  deer, 
startled  from  their  lairs  as  they  pushed  through  the 
brush.  In  Egypt,  in  1882,  while  press  censor,  it  was 
not  Methuen’s  idea  to  place  tiresome  restrictions  in 
the  way  of  the  correspondents.  They  were  put  upon 
honor  to  say  nothing  helpful  to  the  enemy  and  vited 
their  own  despatches  with  far  more  care  tlmn  they  had 
ever  previously  exercised. 


The  new  maid  was  willing  and  eager  to  learn,  and 
had  been  carefully  instruct^  in  the  gentle 
art  of  carrying  the  silver  card  tray  to  the  door 
when  answering  the  bell.  It  was  an  “  at  home  ” 
day,  and  the  domestic,  immaculately  attired  in 
cap  and  apron,  rushed  to  the  door  at  the  first 
tinkle.  The  caller  was  an  imposing  represent¬ 
ative  of  the  town’s  smartest  set. 

“  Shure  and  she’s  in,”  said  Ellen  genially,  in 
answer  to  the  usual  query.  She  started  to¬ 
wards  the  stairs.  Half  way  up  she  stopped  and 
rushed  back,  snatched  the  card  tray  from  the 
table,  and  holding  it  out  to  the  visitor,  said, 
“  An’  wasn’t  I  after  forgettin’  me  pan.” 


The  distinguished  historian,  E.  A.  Freeman,  was 
neither  polite  nor  agreeable  to  his  neighbors,  among 
whom  was  the  Dean  of  Wells,  who  had  suffer^  from 
his  lack  of  manners.  It  was  the  dean’s  duty  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  great  man  at  a  learned  society’s  banquet. 
This  is  what  he  said :  “  I  rise  with  great  pleasure  to 
propose  the  health  of  our  eminent  fellow  citi¬ 
zen,  Mr.  Freeman,  who,  in  his  own  personal 
characteristics,  has  so  often  depicted  for  us 
the  savage  characteristics  of  our  first  fore¬ 
fathers.”  _ 


’There  were  two  Lord  Dufferins — the  first  a 
dandified  gentleman,  whose  long,  prominent 
nose,  lantern-jawed  face,  waxed  mustache  and 
pointed  beard,  suggested  a  Frenchman  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  family.  Invariably  well  dressed, 
he  never  lost  the  habit  of  the  English  eye¬ 
glass  or  the  little  affectation  of  indiffer- 
ence  or  ennut,  which  characterized  the  gilded  youth 
of  his  early  period.  But  whoever  presumed  on  this 
frivolous  air,  or  the  slight  lisp,  was  quickly  corrected 
by  the  dignity  of  his  glance  and  the  arresting  quality 
of  his  conversation.  In  an  unusual  degree  he  had  the 
ease  and  charm  of  manner,  the  facile  grace  of  speech 
which  characterize  the  Irishman.  Linked  with  this 
was  a  faculty  for  affairs,  intuitive  perception,  and 
high  industry,  and  you  have  the  most  successful  of 
m^ern  diplomats. 

When  I^rd  Dufferin  was  the  English  ambassador  to 
Italy,  he  had  occasion  to  call  on  Crispi,  then  prime 
minister.  Crispi  prided  himself  on  bluff  arrogance  of 
manner.  Without  rising^rom  his  desk,  or  looking  np 
from  his  paper,  he  granted,  “Good  morning— sit 
down.”  Dufferin  remained  in  the  doorway.  Crispi 
glanced  up,  nodded,  “  Come  in  and  sit  down.”  Duf¬ 
ferin  never  moved.  ’Then  Crispi  realized  that  his 
rudeness  was  resented.  He  rose,  and  with  a  great 
affectation  of  hearty  cordiality,  stepped  forward  and 
took  the  Englishman’s  hand,  leading  him  to  a  chair 
beside  him. 

The  height  of  Dufferin’s  career  was  his  term  as 
Viceroy  of  India.  The  splendor  and  dazzle  of  the  role 
suited  his  temperament,  and  he  rejoiced  in  all  the 
ceremonious  magnificence  required  of  him.  At  a  state 
reception  in  the  Government  House  at  Calcutta,  a 
flourish  of  trumpets  announced  his  advent  and  into 
the  huge  hall  to  the  great  chair  of  state  he  walked 
alone,  followed  by  a  glittering  suite,  their  coats 
sparkling  with  the  gold  and  jewels  of  stars  and 
orders.  From  the  viceroy’s  shoulder  hung  the  pale 
blue  silk  robe  of  the  Star  of  India,  its  diamond  in¬ 
signia  on  the  cloak,  his  breast  adorned  with  the 
collars  and  ribbons  of  his  many  decorations.  Gor¬ 
geously  dressed  native  princes,  whose  turbans  and 
waists  shone  and  sparkled  with  jewels,  attended  him. 
The  noble  spaciousness  of  the  room,  the  marble  pillars 
and  brilliant  coloring,  the  light,  the  music,  the  gallery 
— altogether,  it  was  a  spectacle  of  royal  splendor  and 
magnificence. 


Illustrated  by  F.  Richardson. 


rpwO  large  tear-dropa  trickled  alowly  to  the  point 
1  of  the  hippopotamua’a  noae. 

“  You’re  alwaya  in  trouble,”  aaid  Alice,  the  leaat 
bit  impatiently.  “  What  can  be  the  matter  now  ?  ” 

“  I  gueaa  you  wouldn’t  like  to  bunker  all  around 
the  courae,”  retorted  the  hippopotamua.  “That’a 
what  it  ia  to  be  on  the  green  committee.  I  teas  green. 
This  ia  the  fifth  time  thia  week ;  and  yeaterday  the 
dormy  atymied  me  dreadfully.  Juat  look  at  my  eye  !  ” 
He  rolled  one  eye  wide  open  and  aquinted  at  Alice. 
Alice  looked  into  his  eye.  It  aeemed  aa  if  ahe  could 
see  miles  and  miles,  but  she  could  not  see  a  sign  of 
even  the  least  bit  of  a  stymie.  “  Do  you  think  cleek 
and  garlic  would  cure  me?”  added  the  hippopotamus, 
in  an  anxious  tone. 

They  hurried  along  past  fields  and  rivers. 

For  a  time  the  hippopotamus  said  nothing,  but  si¬ 
lently  wiped  his  eyes  with  a  lace  pocket-handkerchief. 


Alice  was  beginning  to  feel  tired,  for  they  had 
been  running  along  very  fast  indeed.  So  when  they 
found  themselves  in  a  nice  shady  orchard  she  was 
glad  to  throw  herself  down  on  the  ground.  Spread 
all  about  her  on  the  grass  were  little  round  fruits 
she  had  never  seen  before. 

The  hippopotamus,  observing  her  inquiring  look, 
hastened  to  explain. 

“  Thia  is  the  golf  orchard,”  he  said  ;  “  that  (point¬ 
ing  to  a  tree)  is  an  Ohcobo  tree ;  there  is  the  Kussel- 
burgh  grove.”  Alice  wondered  whether  she  would 
like  to  try  a  taste ;  they  looked  so  white  and  nice ;  she 
saw  one  lying  beside  her,  and  reached  out  for  it ;  to 
her  amazement  it  vanished.  She  tried  another ;  that 
vanished  in  the  same  mysterious  way.  She  began  to 
grow  quite  irritated. 

“Well,”  said  the  hippopotamus,  “it’s  easy  to  see 
you  never  played  golf.” 

“  But  I  do  so  want  one,”  exclaimed  Alice. 
There  was  a  rustle  among  the  leaves  in 
back  of  her.  She  heard  a  cry  of  “  Fm  play¬ 
ing  the  odd.”  She  turned  around  and,  with 
a  little  gasp  of  surprise,  thought  to  herself 
that  he  was  odd  inde^.  His  face  was 
brown ;  he  had  just  two  long  sticks  for 
arms  and  legs  ;  and  his  hands  and  feet  were 
of  iron. 

“  It’s  a  golph,”  whispered  the  hippopota¬ 
mus. 

“How  do  you  do?”  said  Alice,  with  a 
bow. 

“Fm  away,”  said  the  golph. 

“Away?”  echoed  Alice.  “Why  1 
thought  you  were  here.” 

The  golph  looked  pityingly  at  Alice. 

“  Can  you  tell  me,  please,  how  to  get  one 
of  those?”  Alice  continued,  pointing  to 
the  golf-balls.  “I  do  so  want  one,  and 
they  have  the  funniest  way  of  vanishing.” 

'The  golph  looked  more  pityingly  than 
ever. 

“  Ball — Alice ;  Alice — Ball,”  said  he. 
“Now  yiu’re  introduced.  Now  you  can 
address  them.”  With  which  remark  the 
golph  picked  up  a  half-dozen. or  so  and 
hastily,  much  to  Alice’s  amazement,  swal¬ 
lowed  them. 

“That,”  said  he,  “is  fifty-seven.  The" 
Champion  is  sixty-nine.  He’s  only  seven 
up.” 

“Seven?”  inquired  Alice.  “I  thought 
fifty-seven  from  sixty-nine  is  twelve.” 
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“  Said  Alice  to  the  bcn- 
delow, 

‘Will  yoa  have  a  cup 
of  tee 

With  a  alioe  of  bread 
and  patter  f  ’ 

“  Divot  a  bit  *  saye  he 
‘  For  I've  eaten  cake  be- 
foreaome 
And - ’  ” 


There  was  a  sudden 
loud  cry  of  “Pore." 
Everybody  was  crj- 
ing  in  chorus. 

Why  do  they  crj- 
‘fore’?”  Alice  in¬ 
quired. 

Before  any  one 
could  answer,  the  ball 
hit  one  of  the  bende- 
low’s  eyes. 

“To  let  me  know  I 
am  hit,”  said  the  ben- 
delow. 

“  How  stupid  !  ”  ex¬ 
claimed  Alice.  “As  if 
you  wouldn’t  know.” 

“  Well,”  retorted 
the  bendelow,  “you 
do  know  when  they  do 
yell.  It  follows  that 
you  don’t  know  when 
they  don’t.” 


rPS  A  GOLPH,’  WHISPERED  THE  HIPPOPOTAMUS. 


“  Stupid  1  The  people  who  count  the  poorest  are  the 
champions,”  said  the  golph.  “  It’s  just  like  my  nephew.” 
“How?”  asked  Alice. 

“  There  was  once  a  yoang  golph  in  a  basket 
Who  had  a  white  ant  for  a  mascot. 

When  they  said,  *  la  it  black  f  ’ 

He  gave  them  a  whack. 

Exclaiming  indignantly,  *  Ask  it,'  ” 

said  the  ^Iph,  and  disappeared. 

Alice  Mgan  to  think  golf  a  queer  game  indeed. 
The  hippopotamus  got  up  and  started  running  along, 
Alice  scampering  after  Urn. 

“Here  we  are,”  said  the  hippopotamus,  at  last. 
“  How  far  have  they  got?” 

“  They  are  at  the  first  foode,”  replied  the  bendelow, 
who  seemed  to  be  superintending  the  game.  “  There 
they  go.  Really  it  makes  me  sclaugh.  And  that  re¬ 
minds  me  of  a  sclaffing  song.”  And  though  everybody 
put  his  hands  to  his  ears  (excepting  the  hippopotamus, 
which  had  no  hands,  and  the  little  pitcher,  whose  ears 
were  too  big  to  cover),  he  loudly  sang  as  follows : 


THE  DORMT  PULLED  A  FEATHER  FROM  THE  PEACOCK'S 
TAIL.” 


ALICE  AND  THE  GOLPH-LYNX 
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be  standing  beside  her.  “  Can’t. 
Can,  you  mean.  You  never  played 
golf,  it’s  perfectly  evident.  What’s 
the  use  of  doing  things  you  can 
do.  I’d  like  to  know  ?  ” 

While  this  conversation  was  going  on,  the  mole,  who 
was  caddjring  for  the  dormy,  had  dug  a  tunnel  under 
the  hippopotamus,  and  now  the  dormy  cautiously  thrust 
his  bow  and  arrow  into  the  opening.  Every  one  watched 
with  breathless  interest.  At  last  the  dormy  took  his 
stroke.  He  took  careful  aim,  pulled  back  the  bow- 


‘iT’S  80  THAT  THE  HIPP0P0TAMD8  WON’T  BE  80 
BIG.’  ” 


string,  let  go;  there  was  a  loud  report,  and  when 
the  smoke  cleared  away,  dormy,  mole,  bow,  arrow  and 
all  had  vanished.  Every  one  began  shouting  and 


huzzaing  wildly. 


The  bendelow  looked  so  angry  that  Alice  thought  it 
better  to  change  the  subject.  So  she  asked  whether 
the  match  had  begun  and  who  was  to  play. 

“  The  dormy  against  Colonel  Bogie,”  said  the  golph. 
“  But  Fm  afraid  the  dormy  will  lose.  He  forgot  his 
clubs,  and  it  certainly  is  hard  to  play  with  a  bow  and 
arrow.”  He  turned  to  the  hippopotamus,  who  was 


“What  can  be  the  matter?”  and  Alice,  turning  to 
the  popinjay,  whom  she  noticed  was  intently  staring 
through  the  wrong  side  of  an  opera  glass. 

“  My  dear  Mr.  Popinjay,”  Alice  continued,  “  excuse 
me  for  mentioning  it,  but  you  are  looking  through  the 
wrong  end.  That  makes  ever3rthing  smaller.” 

“  Well,”  growled  the  popinjay,  “  don’t  you  suppose  I 


vainly  trying  to  hide  behind  a  fresh-laid  stymie,  know  that  ?  It’s  so  that  the  hippopotamus  won’t  be  so 
“Come,”  he  said,  “you’ve  got  to  go  and  bunker,”  big.”  And  with  this  remark  he  suddenly  ran  at  top 
which  the  poor  creature,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  pro-  speed  toward  the  hippopotamus,  and  hopped  into  the 


ceeded  to  do. 


cavern  after  the  dormy. 


The  dormy  pulled  a 
feather  from  the  peacock’s 
tail,  adjusted  it  to  his  bow, 
and,  squinting  with  one 
shut  eye,  began  taking  a 
careful  aim.  Everybody 
watched  with  great  anxi¬ 
ety. 

“  But  where  is  my  ball  ?  ” 
the  dormy  suddenly  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“It’s  under  the  hippo¬ 
potamus,”  said  Alice. 

No  one  paid  the  slight¬ 
est  attention  to  Alice’s  re¬ 
mark,  but  all  began  fran¬ 
tically  consulting  the  golf 
rules  to  find  solutions  of 
the  difficulty. 

“  It  is  a  lost  ball,”  said 
the  bendelow  at  last. 
“The  dormy  wins.  It  is 
two  strokes  and  three  up.” 

“  Three  up !  ”  exclaimed 
Alice  in  wonder.  “Why 
doesn’t  the  hippopotamus 
get  up?” 

All  the  caddies  and  the 
spectators  looked  pity¬ 
ingly  toward  Alice.  Alice 
said  afterward  that  she 
never  felt  so  ashamed  of 
herself  in  all  her  life. 

“Oh,  of  course,”  she 
hastened  to  add,  “I  for¬ 
got  he  can’t  move.” 

“Can’t!”  echoed  the 
popinjay  who  happened  to 


DOBHY,  HOLE,  BOW,  ARROW  AND  ALL  HAD  VANISHED.” 


No  sooner  had  he  done  this 
than  all  the  others  fol¬ 
lowed. 

At  last  there  was  no 
one  left  but  Alice  and  the 
golph  and  Colonel  Bogie, 
who  was  waiting  to  take 
his  stroke. 

“  How  unfortunate,” 
said  Alice  ;  “  it  spoils  the 
match.” 

“Spoils  it!”  echoed 
the  golph.  “  Spoils  it !  It 
is  the  finest  match  we  ever 
had.  It  is  a  wonderful 
victory  for  the  dormy.” 

“What?”  roared  Colo¬ 
nel  Bogie.  “  When  I  have 
lost  nine  balls,  three  cad¬ 
dies,  two  niblics,  and  four 
to  play?” 

“It  was  a  wonderful 
game  you  played,”  said  the 
golph ;  “  but  who  ever  be¬ 
fore  heard  of  a  player 
losing  himself?  Eh,  Colo¬ 
nel?”  and  the  golph  un¬ 
feelingly  poked  the  poor 
dejected  colonel  in  the 
rite. 

Though  Alice  was  too 
considerate  to  say  so,  she 
thought  golf  the  silliest 
game  she  had  ever  seen, 
and  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  they  ever  found 
the  dormy ;  but  no  one  has 
ever  seen  him  again. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  UNTRAINED  WOMEN  WHO  WISH  TO  MAKE  A 
LIVING  OR  ADD  TO  THEIR  INCOME. 

VER YBODY^  MAGAZINE  propoBee  to  print  all  the  praetieal  suggestions  poesible  for  women 
who  wish  to  make  money.  The  “  business  woman  ”  has  innumerable  avenues  open  to  her  now- 
adays,  but  thousands  of  untrained  workers,  often  with  domestic  cares,  are  utterly  unabb  to  find  a 
market  for  their  services  unless  shown  how  to  go  about  it  Many  practical  ideat  have  been 
received  in  competition  for  a  prize  which  has  been  awarded.  An  announcement  of  a 
further  prize  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  accepted  suggestions  will  be  found  on  page  four  of 
tbe  advertisements. 

The  editors  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  any  one  contemplating  a  trial  of  the  Bnggestion.<i 
published  in  this  department 


OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

ONE  very  unusual  phase  of  this  Woman’s  Work 
Department  is  the  fact  that  it  is  read  by  men, 
and  that  they  are  interested  in  it 
Perhaps  they  are  attracted  by  tbe  title,  hoping  to 
find  plans  by  wbicb  they  may  benefit.  We  trust  they 
may.  We  give  our  ideas  freely,  and  the  more  fellow 
creatures  benefit  by  them,  the  better  pleased  the  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Department  will  be.  To  prove  man’s 
interest,  tbe  editor  takes  pleasure  in  telling  that  a 
letter  has  been  received  from  a  progressive  druggist 
in  New  York  City,  asking  for  the  names  and  addressee 
of  several  well-bi^  women,  who  will  help  him  put  in 
practice  Florence  M.  Tremont’s  suggestion  of  “A 
Dentist’s  Solicitor,”  published  in  the  April  number — 
only  making  it  a  “  Dniggist  Solicitor  ”  instead.  A  few 
days  later  a  young  suburban  dentist  wrote,  express¬ 
ing  great  interest  in  tbe  plan,  and  asking  for  further 
help  that  he  might  try  the  method  in  building  up  bis 
practice.  The  editor  will  be  glad  to  bear  from  any 
woman  who  wishes  to  work  along  this  line.  Those 
who  do  not  remember  tbe  suggestion  are  referred  to 
the  April  number  of  Everybody’s,  which  contains  a 
description  of  the  scheme. 

We  hope  the  men  will  continue  their  interest  and 
patronize  the  makers  of  “fishing  flies”  mentioned 
below. 

Perhaps  the  most  popular  of  all  the  suggestions 
published  is  that  entitled  “  Flies  Made  to  Orw,”  also 
printed  in  the  April  number. 

This  idea  seems  to  appeal  to  a  great  many  stay-at- 
homes,  and  women  who  wish  to  earn  pin  money.  A 
number  have  decided  to  try  their  luck  at  it,  and  others 
have  written  various  inquiries.  Some  who  inquire 
have  never  handled  a  “  fly  ”  ;  others  ask  directions  for 
making  them.  Full  directions  and  samples  of  mate¬ 
rials  are  given  in  a  book  published  by  a  well-known 
sporting  concern.  By  writing  to  the  editor,  arrange¬ 
ments  may  be  made  to  procure  this  book  at  a  discount. 

M.  M.  Welch,  of  Ware  Neck,  Gloucester  County, 
Virginia,  has  undertaken  to  manufacture  “flies,”  as 


have  also  Mrs.  Cora  B.  Wright,  56  Hollywood  Street, 
Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  Mrs.  B.  M.  Francis, 
Missoula,  Montana.  Mrs.  Francis  writes  she  has  de¬ 
cided  to  make  and  sell  trout  flies,  leaders,  and  such 
fishing  tackle  as  she  can.  She  wishes  to  use  the  best 
grades  of  materials  and  feels  confident  of  success  in 
her  undertaking. 

Success  be  with  the  fly-makers  I  An  enthusiastic 
Gherman  lately  confided  to  the  editor  that  the  sport¬ 
ing  goods  houses  sold  miserable  flies,  and  that  he 
would  make  his  own  “  if  he  only  knew  how.” 

Miss  Ellen  Cronin,  521  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
advises  us  that  she  is  confident  of  success  if  she  can 
find  an  opportunity  to  act  as  a  “  Demonstrator,”  ex¬ 
plained  in  Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Martin’s  suggestion  in  the 
April  Number. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Hodges,  of  Ashville,  Alabama,  has  also 
decided  to  act  as  “  Demonstrator.”  Mrs.  Hodges  lives 
in  a  small  town,  but  her  energy  is  apparently  great. 
We  trust  that  both  of  these  women  will  have  many 
good  chances  to  prove  the  worth  of  their  undertaking. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  numerous  new  readers  of 
Everybody's  who  have  not  followed  this  Deparment 
from  its  start  last  September  and  also  to  help  those 
who  do  not  find  time  to  look  over  old  numbers  in 
search  of  a  suggestion  that  may  recur  in  part  only  to 
an  overcrowded  brain,  we  give  the  following  list  of 
occupations  for  women,  indicating  where  each  may  be 
found. 

The  prize  of  Fifty  Dollars  ($50)  which  was  offered 
for  the  beet  suggestion  was  awarded  for  one  entitled, 
“The  Entertainment  and  Care  of  Small  Children," 
printed  in  the  March  Number. 

fkpUmber. 

A  Private  Librarian.  |  Cleaning  Women’s  Shoes. 

Odober. 

Training  Little  Housewives.  |  Story  Telling  as  a  Profession 
yocembtr. 

Bachelor's  Mending.  I  The  Paase-partont  that  will 

Shopping  Classes.  I  sell. 

Polishing  Silver  and  Brasses.  | 
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Dtetniber. 

BasincM  Lancbeon  Service.  I  Grinding  Scieaore  and  Knives 
Home  Care  of  Pets.  |  A  Private  Library. 


January. 


Mending  China  and  BricA- 
brac. 

A  Maid  Snbetitnte. 

A  Professional  Packer. 


Company  or  Emergency 
Maid. 

Observation  Claeses  in  House¬ 
keeping. 


February. 

Women  as  Gnides.  I  Magazine  and  Music  Ex- 

A  Summer  Hotei  “Assistant  ’’  I  change. 

Guest  I 

March. 


Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Small  Children. 

Palmistry. 

Small  Livery. 

Ibeparing  for  Dressmakers. 
The  Travelling  Milliner. 


Professional  Bathing. 
Apron  Making. 

Amateur  Photography. 
Reading  to  Convalescents. 
The  Modem  Basket  Maker. 


April. 


Newspaper  Collections. 
Demonstrators. 

A  Dentist’s  Solicitor. 

A  Novel  Shopping  Plan. 


Caretaker  of  Graves. 
Home  Laundry. 


Sew  ing  Class  for  Girls. 
The  Care  of  Lawns. 
Flies  Made  to  Order. 

A  Paradise  in  June. 

May. 

1  Wild  Flowers. 

I  Work  Wanted. 


AN  AMATEUR  BAKER. 

TWO  years  ago  Mrs.  Mattie  Link  found  herself  a 
widow  at  twenty-eight,  the  owner  of  a  small 
house  nearly  free  from  encumbrance,  but  without  in¬ 
come.  Her  sister  would  have  been  glad  to  receive 
her  with  her  two  small  children  into  her  own  already 
large  household,  but  Mrs.  Link's  independent  spirit 
could  not  endure  the  thought  of  becoming  a  burden  to 
another,  even  if  that  other  were  her  sister.  She  de¬ 
clared  her  intention  of  supporting  herself,  though  she 
had  not  then  any  idea  as  to  how  it  should  be  done. 

Suddenly  an  idea  occurred  to  her  which  caused  her 
eyes  to  sparkle  and  her  pale  face  to  flush  with  excite¬ 
ment.  A  few  days  later  the  postman  left  at  many 
houses  cards  which  from  their  outward  appearance 
might  have  been  invitations  to  a  reception,  but  on 
perusal  proved  to  be  a  rather  unique  announcement — 
"Mrs.  Link,  1234  Walnut  Street,  is  prepared  to  sup¬ 
ply  bread  and  rolls,  plain  and  fancy  cakes,  either 
regularly  or  on  special  order.”  This  was  brief  and  to 
the  point,  and  had  a  businesslike  air  that  sounded 
well. 

It  happened  that  some  of  her  friends  knew  of  Mrs. 
Link’s  superior  skill  in  this  line,  and  these  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  speak  of  it  to  others.  As  a  result  several 
answers  to  the  cards  were  received  within  the  first 
few  days.  One  lady  wanted  cakes  for  a  reception, 
and  didn’t  like  the  ‘‘soapy”  flavor  too  often  found  in 
“  boughten  ”  cakes ;  another  had  lost  her  cook,  and,  de¬ 
claring  she  “  couldn't  abide  bakers’  bread,”  proposed  to 
give  the  new  aspirant  a  trial.  The  first  essay  was 
successful,  and  within  a  fortnight  Mrs.  Link  was 
obliged  to  bake  every  day.  Using  good  flour  and 
yeast,  and  possessing  the  “knack”  that  amounts 
almost  to  genius,  she  was  able  to  turn  out  loaves  that 
were  light  and  white  and  wholesome.  It  was  real  home¬ 
made  bread,  without  the  unsubstantial  and  unsatisfy¬ 
ing  quality  so  often  found  in  bread  which  is  made  to 
sell,  and  her  customers  were  glad  to  pay  a  little  more 
for  it,  both  for  this  reason,  and  “  because  it  went  so 
much  farther.” 

It  soon  became  necessary  to  employ  help,  and  then 
to  enlarge  her  facilities  for  baking.  Buying  materials 
in  quantities  she  was  able  to  increase  her  profits  with¬ 
out  deterioration  of  the  product.  Now,  after  two 


years,  she  has  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  her  property, 
serves  many  regular  customers,  and  as  many  more  oc¬ 
casional  ones  as  her  facilities  will  admit,  and  could, 
if  she  would,  embark  in  the  business  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  She  dresses  herself  and  her  children  well,  is 
healthy  and  happy  and  prosperous. 

This  is  one  woman’s  solution  of  the  problem. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Kingert. 

PROnTABLE  GARDENING. 

The  cultivation  of  flowers  is  an  occupation  which 
certainly  seems  more  attractive,  and  quite  as 
remunerative,  as  most  which  offer  themselves  to  the 
untrained  woman. 

It  is  better,  certainly  at  first,  to  devote  one’s  ener¬ 
gies  to  the  cultivation  of  one  or  two  of  the  most 
popular  kinds  of  flowers  ;  perhaps  violets  and  carna¬ 
tions,  sweet  peas  and  heliotrope,  or  chrysanthemums 
and  lillies  of  the  valley.  Roses,  though  always  pop¬ 
ular  and  profitable,  financially,  are  delicate  and  might 
prove  rather  troublesome  to  an  inexperienced  person. 

A  small  plot  of  ground,  will,  if  properly  fertilized, 
produce  large  crops  of  flowers.  If  one  has  sufficient 
capital  to  pay  for  the  renting  or  building  of  a  small 
greenhouse  for  winter  work  so  much  the  better,  but  a 
good  sized  room  having  a  very  sunny  exposure  will 
give  satisfactory  results. 

A  person  contemplating  this  sort  of  work  should 
send  for  a  catalogue  from  a  reliable  horticultural 
firm  such  as  Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  35  and  37  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New  York,  or  J.  M.  ’Thorbum  &  Co.,  36 
Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  and  obtain  from  it  more 
detailed  information  and  suggestions  than  this  brief 
article  can  give.  Henderson  publishes  very  helpful 
books  for  the  amateur  fiorist,  and  will  furnish  cata¬ 
logue  upon  request. 

The  flowers  may  be  sold  by  regular  order  to  florists 
or  wealthy  families  who  use  cut  flowers  constantly  for 
table  decoration,  etc.  One  should  be  sure  to  cultivate 
the  best  varieties  of  whatever  flowers  are  chosen,  for 
they  will  naturally  bring  a  better  price. 

For  the  person  who  is  fortunate  enough  to  have  a 
greenhouse,  or  a  very  large  room,  it  might  be  a  good 
plan  to  house  people’s  plants  for  the  winter,  as  it 
would  not  be  very  much  additional  care  and  would  be 
one  more  source  of  income. 

Doubtless  there  are  some  desirous  of  earning  who 
can  have  neither  a  room,  garden,  nor  greenhouse,  and 
for  such  the  raising  of  edible  mushrooms  might  prove 
a  feasible  plan,  as  they  require  comparatively  little 
care.  A  fairly  large  cellar  is  a  good  place  for  this 
kind  of  work,  and  information  regarding  mushroom 
culture  may  ^  obtained  from  Thorbnm’s  catalogue. 
“Mushrooms,  Edible,  Poisonous,  Etc.,”  by  Atkinson, 
gives  very  practical  and  valuable  information  regard¬ 
ing  the  many  varieties. 

Mushrooms  may  be  sold  at  the  city  markets,  or  to 
private  customers,  hotels,  and  boarding-houses.  The 
“  summer  boarder  ”  is  apt  to  be  a  mushroom-eater. 

Although  not  such  attractive  work  as  flower  culture, 
the  growing  of  mushrooms  is  profitable  and  has  the 
advantage  of  requiring  much  less  attention. 

Jean  Holt. 

THE  CARE  OF  PLANTS. 

Having  heard  women  say  that  they  would  love  to 
have  house  plants  and  window  boxes,  but  have 
not  the  “  knack  ”  of  caring  for  them,  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  caring  for  plants  might  be  made  a  re- 
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mnneratiTe  occapation  for  one  who  loves  them,  and 
has  the  “  knack,”  which  I  think  is  nothing  more  than 
regular  and  careful  attention. 

We  have  heard  of  young  women  going  daily  to 
houses  to  dust  fine  bric-i-brac,  but  I  think  going  daily 
to  care  for  plants  would  be  an  almost  new  field  for 
women.  Rubber  plants  and  palms  need  frequent  baths 
to  thrive  well.  Even  one  who  has  had  little  or  no  ex¬ 
perience  could  in  a  short  time  fit  herself  for  the  work. 
Excellent  “  Floral  Hints  ”  are  given  in  some  of  the 
magazines.  A  good  book  on  the  subject  would  be  all 
that  one  would  require. 

Then  also  there  is  the  care  of  plants  out-of-doors, 
in  the  city  back  yard,  about  the  suburban  house  and 
the  country  villa,  for  the  householder  who  loves  them 
but  has  not  the  time  or  inclination  to  make  them 
fiourish.  Most  women  are  by  nature  better  fitted  for 
the  handling  of  flowers  than  men,  and  plants  respond 
well  to  their  fostering  care. 

A  woman  who  can  undertake  the  care  of  growing 
plants  will  be  a  valuable  assistant  in  arranging  floral 
decorations.  M.  P.  C. 


BUTTER  AND  EGGS. 


Keepers  of  boarding-houses  and  those  in /charge 
of  houses  where  many  servants  are  engag^, 
are  glad  to  find  ways  of  reducing  expenses,  while 
keeping  the  quality  of  food  supplies  up  to  standard, 
especially  if  they  can  do  so  with  little  trouble  to  them¬ 
selves. 

Butter  and  egg^  are  necessities.  If  a  woman,  who 
wants  to  add  to  her  income,  have  among  her  friends 
or  acquaintances  some  farmers  whom  she  can  trust, 
she  can  use  the  following  plan,  which  the  writer  once 
worked  with  considerable  success. 

I  went  to  a  number  of  boarding-house  keepers  and 
offered  to  send  to  them,  as  want^,  half  firkins  (fifty 
pounds)  of  butter  direct  from  the  farmer — at  the 
market  price ;  sajring  that  if  the  butter  were  not 
satisfactory,  it  could  be  returned  and  no  charge 
would  be  made.  A  like  provision  should  be  insist^ 
upon  with  the  farmer.  My  profit  came  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  market  price  and  the  price  paid 
the  farmer,  less  the  expressage,  which  I  paid.  He 
received  no  more  than  a  commission  merchant  would 
have  paid  him,  but  was  glad  to  try  the  plan,  because 
his  returns  were  more  prompt  and  more  certain ; 
more  ’prompt,  because  my  agreement  with  the  con¬ 
sumer  called  for  pa3rment  for  each  package  as  it  was 
iweived  by  her — a^  I,  in  turn,  made  immediate  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  farmer ;  more  certain,  because  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  market  is  overstocked,  and 
the  farmers  butter  has  to  remain  so  long  on  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant’s  hands  that  it  becomes  unsalable. 
This  plan  affords  him  a  sure  and  immediate  market. 

The  address  of  the  consumer  was  furnished  the 
farmer,  and  the  package  went  direct  from  him  to  the 
consumer  by  express,  so  that  the  “  middlewoman  ”  had 
no  trouble  in  handling  the  goods. 

The  plan  might  be  expanded  by  furnishing— to 
those  who  want^  it  so — the  same  quantity  of  butter 
done  up  in  smaller  packages  (one  or  one-half  pound 
pots),  the  increased  cost  of  handling  calling,  of  course, 
W  a  slight  increase  in  the  price  charged  per  pound. 

Eggs  could  also  be  supplied,  these  often  bringing  a 
set  price  per  dozen  for  the  year.  I  know  of  one  pro¬ 
ducer  who  receives  forty  cents  per  dozen  the  year 
round.  Another  (who  appeals  to  a  different  class  of 
consumers,  though  his  eggs  are  equally  good)  getting 
twenty-five  cents.  A  guarantee  as  to  the  age  of  the 
eggs  must  be  given. 


Lists  of  boarding-house  keepers  and  small  hotels 
were  procured  from  Intelligence  Offices,  and  the 
clientele  was  enlarged  as  one  customer  often  told  of 
two  or  three  more  who  would  be  glad  of  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  secure  reliable  supplies  in  this  way.  If  one  is 
not  acquainted  with  farmers  she  could  doubtless  find 
them  by  advertising,  or  through  others  who  do  know 
them. 

Feances  a.  Adams. 

Many  women  tbrooghout  the  country  are  engaged  in  raie- 
ing  eggs  for  market,  with  much  eucceaa,  and  we  have  heard 
of  a  number  of  instances  where  producers  receive  a  yearly 
prioe  varying  from  twenty-five  to  sixty  cents  per  dozen  the 
year  round  for  eggs  guaranteed  strictiy  fresh  and  marked 
with  the  date  they  were  laid.  The  secret  of  success  witli 
with  this  business,  which  is  open  especially  to  farmers' 
wives  and  daughters,  lies  in  claiming  to  snppljthe  best,  and 
in  doing  ,exacUy  what  one  claims  to  do.  A  middlewoman 
would  Ee  of  great  assistance  to  the  women  on  the  farm,  for 
their  secludea  lives,  as  a  rule,  prevent  a  large  knowledge  of 
city  customers.  This  is  a  chance,  perhaps,  for  one  woman 
to  help  many  while  helping  herself. 

ENTERTAINMENTS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

AKINDERGARTNER  who,  during  her  training 
course  had  decided  to  undertake  work  outside 
the  regular  lines,  made  a  success  of  putting  into  prac¬ 
tice  her  original  ideas  for  children’s  parties.  She  took 
full  charge  of  the  games  for  the  afternoon,  and  kep- 
the  little  folk  charmingly  occupied  and  amused,  relievt 
ing  the  mother  of  all  worry  as  to  the  success  of  the 
entertainment.  Her  programme  was  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  she  interested  the  children  with  delightful 
new  games.  Her  attractive  personality  won  their  love, 
and  success  was  assured  from  the  first  entertainment 
she  conducted  in  a  small  town.  Following  her  removal 
to  a  larger  city  came  several  orders  each  week.  She 
has  countless  resources,  and  has  made  a  study  of 
games  of  all  descriptions,  which  are  interwoven  with 
her  original  ideas  to  form  new  games.  ’The  children 
are  always  on  tiptoe  with  excitement  when  it  is 
learned  she  is  to  conduct  a  party.  M.  A.  Dartt. 

A  WOMAN  UPHOLSTERER. 

Perhaps  I  can  help  some  sister  who  is  looking  for 
a  method  of  earning  her  own  living  by  descril)- 
ing  my  own  experience  in  that  direction.  About  five 
years  ago  my  “bread-winner”  was  suddenly  taken 
from  me.  What  property  I  possessed  consisted  of 
our  little  home  with  about  one  acre  of  ground  sur¬ 
rounding  it  and  free  from  debt,  a  cow,  and  a  little 
over  $100  in  the  bank — the  beginning  of  a  fund  for 
the  future,  which  we  had  started  as  soon  as  our  home 
was  paid  for.  The  cow  I  sold,  as  I  did  not  want  the 
care  of  her,  and  with  the  $^  I  received  from  her 
and  what  I  had  in  the  bank  I  could  live  for  a  few 
months,  and  in  the  meantime  must  devise  some  way 
of  making  a  livelihood.  When  I  came  to  take  stock 
of  my  talents  I  became  somewhat  discouraged,  as  it 
did  not  appear  as  if  I  was  especially  fitted  for  any 
business  or  profession.  In  a  somew^t  disconsolate 
frame  of  mind  I  was  one  day  sitting  with  a  neighbor 
who  called  my  attention  to  the  rather  dilapidated 
state  of  her  furniture,  which  showed  the  result  of  fif¬ 
teen  years’  use  and  the  attacks  of  several  small  chil¬ 
dren. 

“  I  do  wish,”  she  said,  “  that  there  was  some  one  in 
this  town  to  do  furniture  repairing.  If  I  send  an  ar¬ 
ticle  to  the  city,  by  the  time  I  have  paid  the  uphols¬ 
terer’s  bill  and  freight  on  it  both  ways,  I  might  as 
well  have  bought  new.  I  don’t  see,”  she  continued, 
“  how  you  keep  yours  looking  so  fresh  and  new.” 
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"Why,”  said  I  slowly,  “I  repair  it  myself.” 

"  How  did  you  learn  the  trade  T  ”  was  her  next  ques¬ 
tion.  And  I  was  obliged  to  confess  that  I  never  had 
learned  it,  but  only  ns^  my  common  sense.  When  I 
had  a  chair  to  re-cover  I  took  the  old  cover  off  slowly 
and  noticed  how  it  was  put  on.  Then  I  cut  the  new 
one  with  the  old  as  pattern,  and  in  coarse  of  time  I 
had  become  quite  expert  for  an  amateur. 

“  Well,”  said  my  friend,  “  if  you  can  do  yonr  own,  I 
don't  see  why  yon  can’t  do  mine.”  And  then  and 
there  found  my  trade.  I  commenced  on  her  furniture 
the  next  day,  and  she  kept  me  busy  for  two  weeks  at 
$2  per  day.  We  expended  $11  for  upholstering 
goods,  varnish,  etc.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight 
her  house  was  fresh  and  bright  from  top  to  bottom. 

I  average  about  two  hundred  working  days  per  year. 

I  buy  the  upholstering  goods  from  one  of  the  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  our  neighboring  city,  and  they  allow 
me  a  commission.  As  soon  as  they  get  in  a  lot  of 
new  goods  of  the  grades  I  am  likely  to  use  they  send 
me  samples.  I  do  my  work  at  my  employer’s  house 
generally  in  some  out  of  the  way  room,  as  it  is  rather 
dusty  work.  I  also  make  and  hang  simple  window 
draperies  and  portieres ;  also  make  chair  cushions, 
head  rests,  sofa  pillows,  etc.  Every  fall  I  go  into  the 
country  for  a  week,  and  lay  in  a  stock  of  “cat-tail” 
heads.  These  I  use  as  “  down  ”  for  stuflSng  sofa  pil¬ 
lows,  making  the  case  of  good,  strong,  unbleached 
muslin,  such  as  can  be  bought  for  five  cento  per  yard  by 
the  bolt.  These  pillows  I  sell  for  twenty-five  cento 
each,  or  I  will  make  up  the  buyer’s  own  material  for 
the  cover  for  forty  cento  (including  the  pillow);  for  a 
plain  cover,  simply  edged  with  cord,  fifty  cento ;  for 
a  cover  with  one  ruflSe,  sixty  cento ;  for  one  with  two 
ruffles,  seventy-five  cento. 

I  have  gradually  accumulated  a  small  outfit  of  tools, 
such  as  proper  hammers,  tacks,  gimp-tacks,  brass- 
beaded  nails,  a  small  glue  pot,  a  wire  brush  for  taking 
off  old  varnish,  etc.  I  keep  a  supply  of  raffia  on  hand 
for  repairing  rattan  furniture,  and  after  tying  and 
sewing  all  the  loose  ends,  a  couple  of  coats  of  enamel, 
and  sometimes  a  pretty  cushion  in  the  seat,  makes  the 
chair  even  prettier  than  when  it  was  new. 

Taking  everything,  odd  jobs,  commissions  and  all 
into  account,  my  earnings  count  up  about  $500  a  year. 
My  expenses,  in  round  numbers,  are  about  as  follows: 


Taxes  and  repairs  on  house .  $50  00 

Fuel  and  lights .  50  00 

Food .  75  00 

Clothing .  75  00 

Incidentals .  50  00 


$300  00 

So  that  I  am  able  to  lay  by  about  $200  a  year. 
The  allowance  for  food  seems  small — but  in  these  little 
Western  towns  living  is  cheap — and  I  have  over  half 
of  my  dinners  at  the  places  where  I  work.  Breakfast 
and  sapper  I  get  for  myself,  and  in  summer  I  make  a 
small  gi^en  where  I  raise  what  vegetables  I  need  for 
the  year.  I  also  have  most  of  the  small  fruits  grow¬ 
ing.  My  original  “  hundred  ”  has  not  been  touched, 
and  I  have  now  nearly  a  thousand  dollars  out  at  in¬ 
terest.  I  think  if  a  person  has  had  no  practice  at 
such  work,  $2  per  day  would  be  too  much  to  ask  at 
first — ^until  she  had  gained  swiftness  by  experience — 
but  after  that  $2  per  day  is  much  cheaper  than  regular 
upholsterer’s  prices. 

If  any  one  cares  to  ask  for  more  particulars,  I  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  them. 

A  Woman  Upholstereb. 


A  VISITING  NURSE. 

Dorothy  grant  stood  looking  daily  down  into 
the  street  from  the  height  of  a  five-story 
apartment. 

If  there  were  only  something  she  could  do  at  home 
to  bring  in  enough  money  to  relieve  the  stress  of 
their  life !  Dorothy  sighed  as  she  stared  out  on  the 
uninspiring  pavements. 

A  friend  passed  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
and  the  sight  of  a  familiar  face  roused  Dorothy  from 
her  letha^. 

“Poor  Mrs.  Dresser,”  she  said,  taming  to  her 
mother ;  “  there  she  goes,  taking  that  three-year-old 
tot  to  market  She  says  it’s  the  only  way  he  gets 
regular  exercise  and  fresh  air,  for  Maggie  hardly  ever 
gets  time  to  take  him  out  in  the  afternoons.  I  won¬ 
der  how  women  who  live  in  the  city,  and  have  little 
children,  manage.  It  must  be  awfully  hard,  with  just 
one  servant,  or,  worse  yet,  none  at  all.” 

Dorothy  grew  suddenly  thoughtful,  and  her  eyes 
brighten^  with  a  new  thought. 

“Mother,”  she  cried,  “I  was  just  thinking  there 
must  be  plenty  of  women  in  just  Mrs.  DresseFs  posi¬ 
tion  if  only  one  could  reach  them.  Women  living 
economically  in  little  apartments,  who  can’t  afford 
nurses  nor  the  time  and  strength  to  substitute  them¬ 
selves  as  nurses — to  just  such  women  I  should  think 
it  would  be  a  perfect  boon  if  some  nice,  reliable,  cul¬ 
tured  gprl  would  take  the  children  out  every  ^ter- 
noon  for  two  or  three  hours.  I  believe  PH  suggest  it 
to  Mrs.  Dresser.  I  could  do  that.  Suppose  I  man¬ 
aged  to  get  several  children  within  a  few  blocks  of 
one  another — I  could  take  them  out  to  the  Park  for 
at  least  two  hours  in  winter  and  longer  in  summer 
and  fall.  I  am  devoted  to  children,  and  then  there  is 
my  love  of  botany  and  birds.  I  could  interest  them 
in  the  natural  sciences  and  gpve  practical  illustrations 
to  my  lectures.”  Dorothy  laughed  delightedly. 

Mrs.  Grant  only  smil^  sadly.  “It  wouldn’t  pay 
you,  dear.  If  yonr  patrons  can’t  afford  nurses,  they 
certainly  can’t  afford  to  pay  yon  a  price  that  would  at 
all  compensate  you  for  your  time  and  labor.” 

“  Yes,  but  they  could ;  that’s  just  it.  Say  I  charge 
one  dollar  a  week  to  take  each  child  out  every  after¬ 
noon  for  three  hours  ;  calling  for  them,  and  taking 
them  home.  I  could  easily  get  half  a  dozen  children 
within  a  very  short  distonce  of  one  another;  and 
there  you  have  twenty-four  dollars  a  month — easy, 
healthy  work,  and  Pm  home  all  the  morning  with 
you.” 

“  But,”  objected  Mrs.  Grant,  “  what  would  you  do 
when  the  weather  was  bad?”  Dorothy  thought  a 
minute.  “  I  might  bring  those  who  could  weather  the 
storm  over  here  for  two  hours,  and  read  to  them  and 
play  games.” 

'The  next  morning  Dorothy  started  forth,  fortified 
with  letters  from  Mrs.  Drraser — who  was  delighted 
with  her  plan — introducing  her  to  some  friends  who 
had  children.  Her  general  air  of  culture  and  refine¬ 
ment,  and  her  obvious  love  and  sympathy  for  chil¬ 
dren,  endeared  her  at  once  to  the  mother  hearts, 
which  welcomed  *the  idea  of  having  their  little  ones 
under  the  responsible  care  and  the  influence  of  a  gen¬ 
tle  woman.  Dorothy’s  first  day’s  work  netted  her 
eight  little'"  customers,”  at  four  dollars  a  month. 

So  every  afternoon  eight  happy  children  walked 
and  played  in  the  Park,  and  eight  relieved  mothers 
enjoyed  a  sense  of  peace  and  reet  that  had  not  been 
theirs  for  many  a  day.  An  hour  of  each  afternoon 
Dorothy  devoted  to  telling  the  children  charming  lit- 
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tie  stories,  which  revealed  all  sorts  of  delightful  se¬ 
crets  about  the  birds  and  trees  and  flowers  of  their 
daily  walks. 

llie  visiting  nurse  proved  such  an  unquestionable 
success  that  she  soon  had  more  children  than  she 
could  well  care  for,  and  was  obliged  to  limit  her 
patronage. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  month  each  mother  declared 
she  "would  not  have  a  nurse  now,  for  anything.” 

Annie  Hamilton  Ybaman. 

A  VISITING  CHIROPODIST. 

“  T\0  you  know,”  asked  a  woman  of  my  acquain- 

U  tance,  “  what  I  would  do  if  I  were  suddenly 
deprived  of  a  means  of  support  ?  Fd  be  an  itinerant 
chiropodist !  ” 

“  My  idea  is  to  go  about  from  house  to  house,  with 
the  object  of  securing  a  regular  class  of  patrons 
among  the  feminine  members  of  well-to-do  families. 

“I  think  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  the  majority 
of  women  are  aflBicted  with  corns,  and  that  there  are 
but  few  of  this  majority — I  refer  to  those  in  good 
circumstances,  of  course — who  do  not  occasionally 
employ  the  services  of  a  professional  chiropodist. 

“  The  reception-rooms  of  the  professional  are  not  in 
the  resident  districts — that  is,  not  to  any  extent,  and 
as  a  rule  are  very  unattractive. 

“  I  am  convinced  that  such  service  would  be  in  much 
greater  demand  if  it  could  be  secured  in  the  privacy 
of  a  woman's  own  home,  and  be  rendered  by  one  of  her 
own  sex. 

“  It  is  understood  that  one  must  be  endowed  with 
good  common  sense,  to  begin  with,  and  would  need 
have,  in  addition,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
small  infirmities  of  the  feet,  as  well  as  a  knowledge 
of  the  proper  treatment  for  each.  Such  knowledge 
can  often  be  obtained  in  a  very  short  time  by  acting 
as  assistant  to  an  already  established  chiropodist. 

"One  could  carry  everything  needful  in  a  small 
hand-satchel.  A  few  necessary  tools — a  pair  of  scis¬ 
sors,  a  file,  a  scalpel  or  sharp  pen-knife,  and  a  bit  of 
sand-paper.  Then  for  application,  some  good  plaster, 
and  two  or  three  bottles  of  soothing  lotions  and  un¬ 
guents  such  as  will  recommend  themselves  to  those 
who  have  profited  by  their  own  sufferings.  Really,” 
waxing  enthusiastic,  "  I  don’t  believe  it  would  take 
long  for  an  enterprising,  intelligent,  tactful  woman  to 
establish  a  select  clientele.” 

Grace  Hastings. 

BABY  LINGERIE. 

ri;  coming  of  the  baby  is  heralded  with  great  joy 
by  the  expectant  mother,  and  yet  with  all  her 
happiness  is  a  grain  of  alloy,  for  the  little  trousseau 
must  be  thought  of  and  thoughts  alone  will  not  suffice. 
The  beautiful  muslins,  the  dainty  laces,  the  soft  flannels 


must  not  only  be  purchased — but  there  is  the  making. 

Just  now  when  there  is  such  a  fad  for  handwork  on 
these  dainty  outfits,  the  making  is  indeed  a  problem. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  seamstress  by  the  day,  but 
what  can  yon  say  of  her  handwork  !  She  can  tuck  and 
gather  and  hem — if  yon  provide  her  with  a  machine— 
but  what  of  her  needle  ?  I  believe  that  if  it  became 
necessary  for  me  to  earn  all  or  part  of  my  daily  bread. 

1  would  take  up  the  work  of  the  making  of  these  dainty 
garments. 

My  plan  includes  not  only  the  helping  of  myself 
alone,  but  several,  perhaps  many,  others. 

Among  my  acquaintances  are  several  young  girls  and 
women  who  have  decidedly  slim  purses,  and  yet  who 
do  beautiful  handwork,  embroidery,  sewing,  etc.  They 
are  not  competent  to  do  dressmaking,  they  are  too 
proud,  or  not  strong  enough  to  go  into  the  stores  or 
shops,  or  are  perhaps  need^  for  a  part  of  the  day  in 
their  homes.  These  women  would  be  delighted  to  use 
their  talent  in  a  quiet  way  in  their  homes,  or  go — with 
their  needles — into  a  private  home.  My  plan  would  be 
to  solicit  and  plan  the  work;  to  execute  part  of  it;  and 
to  hire  these  women  to  do  other  parts  according  to 
their  abilities.  Thus  it  would  be  possible  to  plan  and 
execute  a  perfect  and  beautiful  little  trousseau  in  a 
short  time.  Yon  will  perhaps  say  that  such  an  outfit 
will  cost  a  small  fortune,  and  how  many  women  would 
be  willing  to  pay  the  price  T 

Several  women  among  my  own  friends,  who  are  now 
sending  several  hundred  miles  to  various  convents  for 
just  such  work,  would  be  only  too  glad  to  have  it  done 
nearer  home. 

Perhaps  the  whole  outfit  might  not  always  be 
desired — it  might  be  simply  a  beautiful  baptismal  robe 
— a  dainty  bonnet — some  hand-made  bibs — some  warm 
booties,  heavy  leggings,  hemstitched  bonnet-strings, 
or  any  one  of  the  numerous  little  things  to  make  the 
bahy  comfortable  and  beautiful.  A  few  such  things 
might  be  made  up  and  kept  "  in  stock  ”  for  the  "  emer¬ 
gency  gift.”  As  the  business  grew,  perhaps  a  little 
shop  might  be  opened,  and  materials  for  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  wardrobes  be  kept  for  sale.  I  believe  it 
could  be  made  an  undoubted  success,  especially  in  a 
city. 

Euzabeth  Hague  Lincoln. 

POLISHING  GOLF  IRONS. 

A  SUGGESTION  which  may  prove  available  for  earn¬ 
ing  pocket  money  in  some  localities  is  the  polish¬ 
ing  of  golf  irons.  Golf  has  become  such  a  general 
sport  that  it  is  not  only  the  enthusiast  who  plays,  but 
the  fashion  follower.  The  enthusiast,  of  course,  pol¬ 
ishes  his  own  irons,  and  loves  them  as  he  loves  his 
own  children.  The  fashion  follower  is  lazy,  and  would 
rather  pay  to  have  his  irons  polished  than  trouble  to 
do  the  work  himself.  The  subject  may  easily  be  stud¬ 
ied  by  a  novice,  from  the  advertising  pamphlets  of 
any  golf  goods  supply  house. 


THE  GREAT  DRESSMAKERS  OF  PARIS. 


WHAT  THEIR  NAMES  STAND  FOR  TO-DAY,  WITH  A  DESCRIPTION 
OF  SOME  OF  THEIR  LATEST  CREATIONS. 


PARISIAN  dressmakers  are  reaping  a  harvest. 
From  the  shabby  rooms  of  the  little  eouturilre 
to  the  magnificent  ateliers  on  the  Place  Ven- 
dome,  dressmaking  establishments  are  full  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  billowy  monsselines,  laces,  nets,  eta- 
mines,  silks,  and  workers  are  plying  tWr  needles 
in  frantic  haste.  The  autumn  season  is  a  busy  one, 
but  it  is  in  the  spring  that  woman  develops  the  most 
aggravated  form  of  dress  mania.  The  blossoms  are 
out — summer  is  coming,  materials  are  fresh,  dainty, 
alluring.  It  all  goes  to  Madame’s  head.  She  must 
have  gowns  and  hats  and  all  the  frivols  that  go  with 
them.  Moreover,  she  must  have  them  at  once.  She 
can’t  wait.  She  longs  to  burst  into  gorgeous  blossom 
over  night  as  the  shrubs  and  plants  in  the  Bois  do. 
In  order  that  she  may  be  in  tune  with  nature,  the 
pale  little  ouvriiret,  with  tired  eyes  and  stooping 
shoulders,  work  far  into  the  night  and  dream  night¬ 
mare  dreams  of  drowning  in  seas  of  mousseline  and 
lace ;  but  the  proprietors  of  the  establishments  smile 
expansively  and  see  visions  of  a  glorious  bucolic  old 
age  spent  in  country  villas,  not  too  far  from  Paris. 

THE  PASSING  OF  WORTH  AND  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

They  are  the  truly  great  men  of  France,  those 
famous  dressmakers.  Politicians,  statesmen,  generals, 
writers,  musicians,  strut  across  the  public  stage  and 
play  their  rdles;  but  Paris  could  do  without  them. 
Given  a  grand  cataclysm,  and  a  possibility  of  saving 
some  one  famous  man  for  the  Republic,  Paris  would 
unhesitatingly  rescue  Paquin. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  the  type  of  the 
illustriona  ones,  during  the  last  decade.  Eh^making 
has  its  Champs  de  Mars ;  but,  in  its  case,  the  new 
men  have  almost  driven  the  old  salon  to  the  wall. 

Paris  to-day  has  two  distinct  schools  of  great 
dressmakers,  the  new  and  the  old,  but  the  survivors  of 
the  old  original  type  are  few  and  far  between.  With 
Worth,  the  greatrat  representative  of  the  class  died, 
and  Worth  has  had  no  legitimate  successor,  though  his 
son  occupies  a  magnificent  estate  outside  Paris,  and 
spends  a  large  fortune  right  royally. 

In  the  old  days,  the  head  of  the  establishment  was 
a  sacred  personality — a  being  to  be  spoken  of  in 
hushed  tones  and  approached  with  tremulous  awe. 
He  hedged  himself  about  with  mystery.  He  repre¬ 
sented  creative  intellect  at  its  highest ;  and,  when  the 
intellect  settled  down  to  its  sacred  function,  nothing 
short  of  battle,  murder,  or  sudden  death  would  present 
a  satisfactory  excuse  for  an  intrusion  upon  the  privacy 
of  the  Master.  Only  a  few  privileged  ones,  elect 
because  of  the  size  of  their  bill^  their  superlative  ap¬ 
preciation  of  true  art  or  the  worthiness  of  their  faces 
and  figures,  were  admitted  to  the  Presence,  and  they 
accepted  the  honor  in  a  spirit  of  true  humility.  U 
an  ordinary  mortal,  daring  as  Icarus,  asked  to  see 
Monsieur  himself.  Monsieur’s  representatives  were 
tolerant,  but  pitying.  See  Him !  Impossible !  So 
might  the  priests  of  old  have  regarded  a  Cook’s 
tourist,  asking  to  be  personally  conducted  through 
the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 


But  Paquin  and  his  followers  have  changed  all  that. 
Ordering  gowns  is  no  longer  an  awesome  function. 

It  is  a  soothing,  delightful  experience.  One  loses  in 
religious  exaltation,  but  gains  in  beaming  self -content. 

PAQUIN,  THE  NEW  KING,  CAN  DO  NO  WRONG. 

Twelve  years  ago  Paquin  was  a  clerk  on  the 
Bourse,  with  no  more  knowledge  of  costuming  than 
was  to  be  gained  by  appreciative  observation  of  les 
belles  Parisiennes.  M^me  Paquin,  who  was  not  yet 
Madame  Paqqin,  had  a  little  dressmaking  shop  in  an 
insignificant  quarter.  The  two  met,  married.  A  rich 
patron  opportunely  turned  up  and  furnished  capital 
for  an  ambitious  dressmaking  enterprise.  ToAlay, 
Paquin  stands  easily  at  the  head  of  the  great  dress¬ 
makers  of  Paris.  His  word  is  practically  law.  “  Paqu- 
inesque”  is  the  word  coined  to  express  all  that  is  most 
chic.  “An  ugly  costume  !’’  says  the  first  Parisienne. 
“But  no,  it  is  of  Paquin,”  protests  the  second. 
“Ah,  vraiment!  But  yes,  I  see.  It  has  fine  points. 
Ah !  Mon  Dieu,  yes,  it  is  all  that  there  is  of  charm¬ 
ing,”  gushes  the  first  critic.  So  much  for  being  the 
king  who  can  do  no  wrong ! 

The  success  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  success  of 
personality.  Monsieur  Paquin  is  the  handsomest 
man  in  his  trade.  His  manner  is  a  thing  to  conjure 
with.  He  has  worked  it  to  its  conjuring  limit. 
Madame  Paquin  is  pretty.  Better  than  that,  she  is 
charming.  Every  one  is  fond  of  Madame.  Every 
one  admires  Monsieur.  From  the  first,  the  clever 
and  ornamental  young  couple  inaugurated  a  new 
rigime.  No  haughty  seclusion,  no  barred  doors  at 
the  Maison  Paquin.  Madame  was  met  at  the  door 
by  Monsieur  himself,  and  to  be  met  by  Paquin  was 
a  treat.  The  most  beautiful  of  Parisian  iUgantet 
and  the  homeliest  old  dowager  received  the  same 
flattering  welcome,  the  same  tender  interest.  There 
was  no  servility  in  the  manner.  It  was  merely  the 
perfection  of  courtesy.  The  customer  was  enveloped 
in  an  atmosphere  that  was  soothing,  delicious,  pro¬ 
moting  of  deep  self-esteem.  Madame  Paquin  con¬ 
tinued  the  treatment.  The  charming  woman,  the 
handsome  man,  both  so  deeply  interested,  both  so 
deferential,  both  so  intelligent.  This  was  a  new  ex¬ 
perience,  and  the  Parisienne  smiled  and  purred,  bought 
more  than  she  had  intended,  and  came  again. 

Vanity  is  a  stronger  lever  than  awe.  Paquin  and 
his  pretty  wife  understood  that  fact  and  built  upon  it. 
Feminine  Paris  chanted,  “Tho  king  is  dead.  Long 
live  the  king!”  The  revolution  was  accomplished. 

EVEN  THE  MODELS  SWEAR  BY  MONSIEUR 
FRANCIS  ! — DOEUILLET,  ERNEST  AND 
ARMAUD. 

The  sincerest  flattery  is  imitation,  and  Paquin  has 
been  much  flattered.  A  long  line  of  more  or  less 
successful  Adonises  have  followed  in  his  footsteps. 
Francis  and  Doenillet  are  perhaps  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  the  list.  Francis  is  young — only  twenty-eight. 
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He  is  almost  as  handsome  as  Paqnin,  and  his  yonth  is 
in  his  favor.  His  manners  are  a  Parisian  proverb, 
and,  personally,  he  is  doabtlees  the  most  popular  man 
in  his  class.  His  customers  adore  him.  What  is 
more  surprising,  his  work  people  also  adore  him. 
Even  the  models,  who  are  Uie  touchiest  young 
women  and  prone  to  decamp  at  a  moment's  notice, 
swear  by  Monsieur  Francis  and  refuse  to  leave  or  for¬ 
sake  him.  Five  years  ago  Francis  was  a  poor  sales^ 
man.  To-day  he  is  rich.  Tailor-made  costumes,  or  the 
Parisian  modification  of  the  tailor-made,  are  his  speci¬ 
alty,  and  his  coats  and  cloaks  are  famous.  Doeuillet, 
too,  has  won  fame  and  fortune  within  five  years. 
He,  too,  is  young  and  handsome  and  ingratiating. 
Six  feet  tall,  with  the  shoulders  of  an  athlete  and  the 
face  of  a  frank,  honest  boy,  he,  too,  is  a  “  lion  among 
ladies.”  Mention  Doeuillet  to  a  customer — she  tells 
you  of  his  eyes.  “Such  soft,  honest  eyes,  ma  ekirt. 
One  would  trust  him  anywhere,  an3rwhore.”  The  soft, 
honest  eyes  have  been  a  valuable  asset.  Doeuillet 
has  the  most  gorgeous  dressmaking  eetablishment  of 
all  that  cluster  around  the  Place  Vendome.  He 
caters  to  the  ultra-extravagant,  who  do  not  care  what 
they  pay.  His  gowns  are  the  elaborate  ball  gowns, 
the  marvellous  confections  seen  at  Maxims,  at  the 
races,  at  Monte  Carlo. 

Ernest  is  another  of  the  famous  men  of  the  new 
school ;  but  the  latest  and  brightest  light  is  Armand. 
Armand,  is,  figuratively  speaking,  less  than  a  year  old. 
His  career  has  been  abmlutely  meteoric.  L^mt  Sep¬ 
tember  a  wealthy  patron  put  an  unknown  young 
subordinate  of  a  silk  house  into  the  dressmaking  busi¬ 
ness.  The  young  man  was  Armand.  He  had  a 
modest  atelier  on  a  side  street.  On  March  Ist,  he 
moved  into  the  famous  Saye  Palace  or  the  Place  Ven¬ 
dome,  the  palace  in  which  Napoleon  and  Eugenie  met 
for  the  first  time.  There,  among  the  splendid  carv¬ 
ings  and  frescoes,  he  has  his  superb  establishment 
Success,  wealth,  in  seven  months  1 

ROUFF  AND  THE  SELECT  DESCENDANTS  OF 
THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 

There  are  dressmakers  among  the  elect  few  who 
stand  higher  in  the  scale  than  many  of  theee  brilliant 
young  luminaries.  The  Callot  Sisters  are  possibly  the 
most  expensive  firm  in  Paris.  Doucet  needs  no  intro¬ 
duction  to  Americans.  Neither  do  Beer,  or  Sara  Meyer, 
or  Joanne.  La  Ferridre  has  the  most  exclusive 
English  trade  as  well  as  great  Parisian  vogue,  and  is 
the  only  Paris  dressmaker  appointed,  by  royal  warrant 
dressmaker  to  Queen  Alexandra.  Mme.  Havet  is  a 
wonder  in  the  realm  of  lace  gowns. 

Rouff,  though  mentioned  last  here,  belongs  very 
near  the  head  of  the  list  He  is  lineal  descendant  of 
the  “old  school” ;  and,  in  his  establishment,  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  great  old  men  survive  to  a  certain 
degree.  Monsieur  RonfiT  is  not  in  evidence  as  are  the 
meteoric  young  men.  To  have  a  personal  interview 
with  him  is  an  honor.  The  ordinary  customer  meets 
only  his  representatives.  Perhape,  during  the  inter¬ 
view,  the  curtains  of  the  door  will  part  A  thin,  dark, 
rather  wild-eyed  face  will  appear  for  an  instant  and 
vanish.  <That  is  Rouff. 

He  turns  out  many  of  the  most  exquisite  dinner 
gowns  and  visiting  gowns.  With  La  Ferridre,  he  was 
responsible  for  the  cream  of  the  costumes  at  King 
Edward’s  first  levee,  and  in  his  atelier  are  being  made 
a  host  of  elaborate  gowns  for  the  functions  attending 
coronation  time. 


CONCERNING  THIS  MONTH’S  COLOR  PRINTS 

— THE  FRANCIS  GOWN,  RED,  RED,  RED. 

Foumerry  has  given  us  two  representative  cos¬ 
tumes  in  this  month's  sketches — one  of  the  simple 
tailored  promenade  toilettes  by  Francis  of  the  new 
school,  and  one  of  the  elaborate  confections  beloved 
by  Rouff,  who  belongs  to  the  old  school  in  traditions 
of  manner,  not  in  style. 

The  Frsucis  gown,  sketched,  has  been  a  very  popular 
model  this  spring,  and  is  being  carried  out  in  linens 
and  crashes  as  well  as  in  heavier  materials. 

This  original  model  was  in  beige  tussore,  trimmed 
in  bands  of  poppy-red  taffetas,  stitched  and  outlined 
in  black.  The  bloused  bodice  has  flat  basques,  and 
its  taffetas  bands  are  finished  with  little  antique  silver 
buckles  and  pendants.  A  poppy-red  straw  hat  trimmed 
with  a  soft  scarf  and  loose  Imw  of  black,  completes 
the  costume. 

The  stitched  taffetas  bands,  though  not  new,  con¬ 
tinue  in  high  favor  for  tailored  gowns,  and  red  bands 
are  particularly  affected.  In  fact,  a  note  of  red  is 
very  noticeable  all  through  the  season’s  gamut  of 
costume.  Parisians  have  ^ways  understood  the  value 
of  a  touch  of  red,  but  Americans  have  lacked  the 
audacity  to  make  t^  most  of  the  flaming  color.  This 
season,  however,  more  red  is  seen  here,  and  there  is 
danger  of  its  booming  an  eyesore.  No  other  color 
requires  such  skilful  and  artistic  usage,  and  the  woman 
who  adopts  red  must  do  it  after  prayerful  considera¬ 
tion.  Used  in  just  the  right  way,  it  may  be  the  making 
of  a  gown  ;  but  it  may  easily  ruin  a  gown,  and  a  red 
hat,  while  charming  with  certain  toilettes,  is  not  ad¬ 
visable  for  general  use,  nor  becoming  to  every  woman. 

On  the  popular  hlack  and  white  and  pale  beige 
gowns  the  vivid  red  is  often  particularly  effective. 
One  Sara  Meyer  costume,  imported  by  a  New  York 
house,  was  of  black  Brussells  net  over  white  taffetas, 
veiled  in  white  chiffon.  The  net  was  incmsted  with 
white  mousseline  embroidery  medallions,  in  a  sunflower 
design,  and  wrought  in  with  these  medallions  were 
great  clusters  of  scarlet  Alsatian  cherries  cut  from 
velvet  and  appliqn6d. 

Apropos  of  fruit  decoration,  a  rival  of  the  Alsatian 
cherries  so  much  used,  is  the  grape.  Clusters  of 
grapes  are  made  of  tiny  button  moulds  covered  with 
silk  bunched  and  applied  to  the  gown  material,  with 
embroidered  stems,  and,  sometimes,  leaves.  The  fash¬ 
ion  is  much  more  charming  than  it  sounds  in  the 
telling,  and  one  of  the  most  exquisite  Paris  gowns 
that  has  come  to  New  York  this  season  is  of  palest 
biscuit  voile  trimmed  in  bunches  of  grapes,  exactly  in 
the  tint  of  the  small  green  Delaware  grapes.  The 
note  of  soft  whitish  green  is  carried  into  the  girdle 
and  other  details. 

THE  ROUFF  GOWN  OF  PINK  AND  WHITE. 

The  Rouff  gown  of  the  sketch  illustrates  one  of  the 
recent  elaborations  in  mousseline  costumes.  Not  con¬ 
tent  with  one  silk  slip,  Rouff  has  given  this  pink 
mousseline  two.  First  comes  a  rose  pink  taffetas. 
Over  this  is  white  taffetas,  which  takes  on  a  shimmery 
rose  glow  from  the  underlying  pink  and  gives  an 
iridescent  effect  of  delicate  color  not  to  be  obtained 
in  any  other  fashion.  On  this  foundation  is  draped 
the  gauzy  pink  silk  mousseline,  lavishly  incmsted 
with  creamy  net  lace.  The  collar,  tiny  yoke,  sleeve 
puffs,  and  cuffs  are  of  gathered  Pomp^onr  mousse¬ 
line  carrying  out  the  pink  and  white  scheme.  The 
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bodice  is  slightly  bloused  all  around  the  pointed  waist¬ 
band  of  white  taffetas. 

White  cutout  taffetas  over  pink  taffetas  is  much 
liked  for  gowns,  and  white  silk  over  yellow  is  also 
used,  though  not  with  such  delightful  effect. 

Cut-out  cloth  is  popular,  too  ;  and  one  of  the  most 
admired  Anteuil  toilettes  was  of  white  cut-out  cloth 
over  cherry-red  silk,  capped  by  a  low,  broad  toque  of 
white  tulle,  wreathed  in  cherries. 

Cherries,  currants,  and  other  artificial  fruH  are 
still  decorating  some  of  the  toques  seen  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix  millinery  shops  ;  but,  with  warmer  weather, 
flowers  are  reversing  Nature’s  order  and  superseding 
fruit.  Small  flowers  are  much  in  vogue,  particularly 
the  small  blue  hyacinths,  which,  in  combination  with 
pale  green  tulle  and  foliage,  have  been  used  almost  to 
excess.  Forget-me-nots,  tiny  clustering  roses,  fruit 
blossoms,  jasmine,  are  all  having  their  day ;  and  red 
geraniums  have  run  riot  until  the  fastidious  now  pass 
them  by.  The  flower  toques  of  this  season  are  even 
larger,  flatter,  broader  than  those  worn  last  year,  and 
are  bent  down  in  front  and  up  in  the  back,  instead  of 
tilting  to  one  side.  This  change  in  form  marks  not 
only  the  flower  toques,  but  many  of  the  other  models, 
and  is  a  cause  for  congratulation  ;  for  the  rakish  hat, 
with  the  side  tilt,  had  become  a  veritable  nightmare. 
Few  faces  wore  it  satisfactorily,  and  on  the  woman 
without  piquancy  and  charm  it  was  a  crime  against 
public  feeling.  The  large  Capeline  hats,  so  popular 
this  summer,  are  almost  as  dangerous,  and,  though 
becoming  to  young  faces,  should  be  approached  du¬ 
biously  by  the  average  woman.  With  the  Trianon 
hats,  wreaths  of  large  loose  roses  take  the  place  of 
the  small  flowers. 

A  ROSE  BY  ANOTHER  NAME.  “  GRANDE 
MARQUISE,”  NOT  “  POMPADOUR.” 

Unquestionably,  the  Louis  XV.  period  is  the  rally¬ 
ing  point  of  this  summer’s  fashion  world  ;  but  Louis 
and  his  courtiers  do  not  contribute  mu  h  to  the 
modem  modes.  ’The  long  Louis  XV.  coat  was  tried 
last  year,  and  uncompromisingly  put  aside.  It  was 
universally  unbecoming,  and  the  great  dressmakers 
made  no  effort  to  force  it.  They  have  turned  to  the 
Pompadour  for  inspiration,  and,  once  more,  France 
bows  humbly  to  the  whims  of  La  Grande  Marquise. 

In  Paris  one  hears  little  of  “Pompadour”  modes. 
The  term  has  been  sadly  abused,  and  applied  to  every¬ 
thing — from  a  ten-cent  fan  to  a  hair  cut.  The  Parisian 
arbiters  of  fashion  rebelled  against  the  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  name,  and  have  launched  this  season’s  ex¬ 
quisite  modes  as  “Grande  Marquise.”  Possibly  the 
term  may  not  convey  to  foreigners  an  idea  as  definite 
as  that  invoked  by  Pompadour,  but  France  has  had 
only  one  Grande  Marquise,  and  every  school  child  of 
the  country  knows  who  she  was 

Marquise  stands  to-day  for  all  that  is  most  dainty, 
most  exquisite,  most  deliciously  frou-frou.  It  means 
mousselines  and  laces,  lavishly  scattered  wreaths  and 
baskets  of  flowers,  fluttering  ribbons  and  sashes,  soft 
fichus,  flapping  flower-wreathed  hats,  elbow  sleeves, 
multitudinous  frills,  the  m.st  frivolous  and  alluring 
suggestions  of  the  eternal  feminine. 

For  the  woman  of  taste,  the  Marquise  modes  pre¬ 
sent  fascinating  possibilities.  The  elephantine  woman, 
the  woman  who  cannot  lend  herself  to  artistic  frivol¬ 
ity,  has  no  part  in  them. 

Mousseline,  or  Lyons  mulle,  strewn  with  corbeilles 
de  fleurs  as  large  as  the  palms  of  two  hands  are  made 
into  delightful  gowns  for  garden  parties  and  for  the 


casinos  and  verandas  of  Dieppe,  ’Tronville,  Etretat. 
Marquise  mousaelines  form  the  full,  floating  linings 
for  coatees  and  cloaks. 

Soft  Marquise  girdles  and  stocks  appear  on  the 
white  frocks,  and  Marquise  brocade  designs,  cut  out, 
are  appliqufld  to  plain  color. 

Short  coats  in  Marquise  brocade  are  worn  with  filmy 
skirts  of  mousseline  or  lace. 

Rosebuds,  or  tiny  roses  made  of  mousseline  de  soie, 
with  leaves  of  the  same  material  in  pale  green,  are 
used  for  trimming  on  many  of  the  gowns,  and  are  a 
note  distinctly  Marquise. 

A  COMPROMISE  WITH  THE  EMPIRE  FASHION 
— WHITE  AND  BEIGE. 

’The  Empire  fashions  are  dead,  save  where  they  ap¬ 
pear  in  evening  gowns.  There  was  little  in  the 
period  to  recommend  it ;  but  something  new  was  a 
vital  necessity,  and  the  Paris  dressmakers  managed  to 
utilize  the  Empire  period  by  introducing  the  military 
note — later  dubbed  Aiglon.  The  feminine  garb  of  the 
Empire  offered  absolutely  nothing,  save  full  evening 
dress,  so  the  vogue  was  short  lived. 

One  of  the  great  houses  of  Paris  has  a  reputation 
for  its  Empire  evening  gowns,  and  has  recently  made 
for  a  beautiful  young  duchess  one  of  delicate  pink 
satin  souple,  embroidered  in  the  tiny  gold  laurel 
leaves  so  popular  with  the  women  of  Napoleon’s  court. 
Up  the  front  of  the  clinging  skirt  is  embroidered  a 
flight  of  golden  bees.  The  gown  is  considered  one  of 
the  successes  of  the  season. 

White  gowns  of  every  sort  and  description  are  lit¬ 
erally  a  rage.  Firgt  and  foremost  stand  the  white 
mousselines,  lace-trimmed  in  bewildering  profusion. 
Simpler  white  mousselines  are  worn  for  morning 
gowns  more  generally  than  ever  before,  and  rival  the 
morning  frocks  of  white  linen,  piqufl,  crash,  etc. 
White  canvas,  strapped  with  white  taffetas,  is  also 
popular  for  morning  and  promenade  wear.  White 
voile,  elaborately  wrought  with  hand  work  and 
trimmed  with  lace  or  mousseline  embroidery,  is  a 
favorite  for  afternoon  and  visiting  wear.  The  mous¬ 
seline  embroideries  are  more  exquisite  this  season 
than  they  have  ever  been,  and  are  being  used  exten¬ 
sively  upon  silk  and  wool  materials  as  well  as  upon 
sheer  fabrics. 

White  glacfl  taffetas  coat  and  skirt  costumes  are 
considered  exceedingly  chic.  White  lace,  especially  if 
Irish  lace,  is  the  joy  of  the  iUgante't  heart  White 
crepe,  with  silk  mousseline,  white  organdy,  white 
dotted  Swiss — anything  and  everything  white— is  fa¬ 
vored  by  the  leaders  of  fashion. 

Next  to  white,  beige,  in  its  varying  shades,  is  favor¬ 
ite.  It  appears  in  everything,  from  pongee  and  linen 
etamine,  both  aggressively  in  evidence,  to  the  most 
delicate  and  costly  silky  fabrics,  and  no  summer  ward¬ 
robe  is  complete  without  at  least  one  costume  in  the 
color.  Porcelain  blue,  the  soft  greens,  pale  mauve,  are 
all  in  favor,  and  there  is  a  certain  cool  creamy  com 
color  or  buff  which  makes  a  very  fetching  summer 
costume  in  combination  with  a  poppy-wreathed  hat  and 
other  relieving  tenches  of  poppy  i^. 

TRmMINGS— CLOAKS  AND  COATS. 

Woolen  lace,  in  a  very  fine  delicate  mesh,  is  effect¬ 
ively  used  for  whole  costumes  and  for  trinunings 
upon  woolen  materials.  It  may  be  bought  in  flera  or  in 
any  of  the  soft  pastel  shades.  Embroidery  in  wools  is 
also  a  popular  feature  of  the  voile,  canvas,  and  cloth 
costumes.  On  taffetas  gowns  some  of  the  Paris  mak- 
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era  are  patting  broad  sailor  collars  of  cloth,  bordered 
with  large,  sprawling  flowers,  embroidered  in  wools 
and  silks  and  cut  out  around  the  edge. 

White  doeskin,  unlined  and  stitched,  is  employed 
for  the  same  brc^  collars  and,  too,  for  belts,  cuffs, 
and  removable  empiecements. 

Hand  embroidery  crops  up  everywhere  on  gowns  of 
any  description,  and  the  amount  of  it  used  is  limited 
only  by  the  purse  of  the  buyer.  It  is  done  in  art  linens 
on  the  cotton  and  linen  materials,  and  raises  the  cost 
of  simple  looking  linen  frocks  to  an  appalling  height. 
In  wools,  usually  on  a  ground  of  white  cloth,  it  orna¬ 
ments  the  woolen  frocks.  In  silks  it  is  lavished  upon 
wool,  silk,  lace,  and  the  most  diaphanous  tissues. 

Lace  upon  lace  is  seen  on  every  hand,  and  mousse¬ 
line  embroideries  are  mingled  with  laces  in  intricate 
union.  Medallions  figure  more  conspicuously  than 
insertions,  yet  the  latter  are  used  in  profusion,  and 
baby  ribbon  is  often  threaded  irregularly  through 
them  to  famish  a  hint  of  color. 

The  carriage  or  evening  cloak,  always  dear  to  the 
Parisienne,  l^an  a  truly  triumphal  career  in  this 
country  only  last  summer.  Now,  the  woman,  who  year 
after  year  lived  serenely  cloakless,  refuses  to  believe 
that  she  can  exist  without  a  cloak  to  wear  over  her 
delicate  summer  frock.  There  is  wide  latitude  of 
choice  in  the  matter ;  -for,  while  it  is  possible  to  spend 
a  small  fortune  on  a  cloak  of  lace  and  mousseline  and 
embroidery,  the  woman  of  limited  income  can  achieve 
triumphs  of  artistic  effect  in  inexpensive  pongee,  or 
canvas,  or  taffetas. 

The  loose  lace  cloak  lined  with  chiffon  on  mousse¬ 
line  is  the  most  beautiful  garment  for  wear  over  dinner 
of  evening  gown ;  and  at  the  swell  restaurants  of 
Paris,  during  dinner  hours,  one  sees  scores  of  these 
lace  cloaks,  many  of  them  representing  thousands  of 
pounds.  Then  there  are  the  canvas  or  etamine  cloaks 
in  white,  palest  biscuit,  blue,  rose,  mauve,  lined  with 
flowered  marquise  mousseline  or  chiffon  or  taffetas, 
strapped  in  ti^etas,  appliqu^d  with  lace,  embroidered 
by  hand.  The  glac6  taffetas  cloaks,  too,  are  numerous, 
preferably  in  white  or  black,  and  lined  with  fluttering 
mousseline.  A  white  taffetas  cloak,  first  seen  at  Max¬ 
ims,  but  now  in  New  York,  is  trimmed  with  medallions 
of  lime,  under  which  the  taffetas  is  cut  away,  allowing 
the  soft  rose  of  the  full  mousseline  lining  to  gleam 
through  the  lace.  The  rose  mousseline  also  gives  a 
pink  sheen  to  the  taffetas  and  floats  in  airy  folds  from 
under  the  broad,  rolling,  lace  edged  fronts. 

The  pongee  cloaks,  usually  laid  in  horizontal  plaits 
and  trimmed  in  lace  appliqa6,  have  their  charm  and 
are  particularly  serviceable  for  day  wear. 

Whatever  the  material,  the  cloak  must  be  loose, 
graceful,  flowing  in  long,  becoming  lines ;  and  the 
woman  who  cannot  look  well  in  such  a  garment  is 
hopeless  indeed.  Paquin’s  favorite  spring  model  in  a 
coat  for  every-day  wear  is  carried  out  in  black  cloth 
with  a  small  basque  endiug  just  short  of  the  centre 
of  the  waist  in  front.  The  body  of  the  coat  is  slightly 
bloused  and  the  sleeves,  also  bloused,  are  gathered 
into  wristbands,  stitched  to  match  the  upright  collar. 
The  coat  does  not  close,  but  is  held  by  enameled  clasps 
at  the  throat  and  by  a  narrow  glac6  silk  belt  with 
enamel  buckle  to  match  the  clasps. 

THE  WALKING  SHIRT — SLEEVES— DOWNWARD 

CURVES— COLLARS  AND  THE  REVERSE. 

While  even  Paquin  failed  to  force  the  short  walking 
skirt  upon  Parisiennes,  a  stroll  in  the  Acacias  reveals 


the  fact  that  even  in  Paris  the  long  trailing  gown  for 
street  wear  has  had  its  day.  The  walking  skirt  of  the 
season  just  touches  the  ground,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  fact,  dressmakers  are  lining  the  cloth  gowns 
with  tiny  silk  flounces  placed  so  closely,  one  over  the 
other,  t^t  the  swirl  of  the  skirt  shows  a  multitudin¬ 
ous  mass  of  silken  frills  matching  in  color  the  flounces 
of  the  silk  petticoat. 

Sleeves  are  undoubtedly  larger,  and  the  fulness  has 
gradually  crept  up  the  arm,  until  now  it  is  seldom 
seen  near  the  wrist.  The  elbow  sleeve,  ending  pagoda 
shape  at  the  elbow  and  finished  with  ftills,  is  seen  on 
almost  all  dinner  gowns,  though  there  appears,  too,  an 
entire  elbow  sleeve  construct^  of  overlapping  lace  or 
mousseline  frills.  In  sleeves  for  less  dressy  wear, 
the  upper  arm  is  moderately  full,  the  fulness  increas¬ 
ing  until,  at  the  elbow,  it  is  gathered  into  a  long, 
tight-fitting  cuff,  or  falls  loosely  away  from  a  close- 
fitting  inner  sleeve. 

The  1830  modes  have  crept  into  favor  side  by  side 
with  the  echoes  of  La  Grande  Marquise,  and  many  of  the 
suggestions  are  developed  in  the  summer  frocks;  but 
in  all  the  fashion  vagaries  one  thing  is  marked.  The 
word  "erect”  has  been  striken  from  Fashion’s  vo¬ 
cabulary.  From  tip  to  toe,  the  iUgante  is  to-day 
compact  of  graceful  downward  curves.  Only  Madame’s 
lips  are  allowed  to  curl  rebellionsly.  All  other  lines 
must  droop. 

Once  more  a  battle  royal  rages  ’twixt  dficolletfi  and 
the  choker  collar,  but  the  chances  are  that  the  con¬ 
test  will  end  in  wonderland  fashion.  Judges  will  call 
it  “  a  caucus  race,  and  every  one  will  have  a  prize.” 
The  popularity  of  the  fichu  and  the  broad  collar 
insure,  at  least,  a  surplice  dficolletfi  on  many  daytime 
gowns,  and  some  of  the  models  even  show  a  tiny 
square  dficolletfi ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  high  trans¬ 
parent  chokers,  particularly  in  lingerie  effects,  keep 
their  hold  upon  feminine  affection.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  women  have  for  so  long  ruined  their  throats 
with  high  stiff  collars,  that  they  haven’t  the  hardihood 
to  expose  those  wrinkled  and  yellowed  throats  to  piti¬ 
less  daylight.  The  transparent  collars  and  soft  stwks 
that  b^an  to  obtain  favor  last  year,  have,  however, 
done  something  toward  repairing  the  ravages  wrought 
by  their  more  uncompromising  predecessors;  and  there 
is  a  chance  that,  through  a  continuance  of  their  mild 
reform,  woman  may  work  around  to  a  point  where  she 
can  face  the  daylight  world,  unafraid,  in  demi-dkol- 
letfi.  One  thing  is  sure.  Never,  save  in  England, 
will  the  bodice  ending  just  at  the  base  of  the  Uirost 
be  popular.  Season  after  season  English  fashion 
journals  picture  its  hideousneas  and  chant  its  “tri¬ 
umphs,”  but  the  Parisienne  shrugs  her  shoulders  and 
says,  "Atroce  1  Ah,  mon  Dieu,  ces  Anglaises  I  ” 

Appropos  of  Parisian  disapproval  of  English  modes, 
it  is  worth  note  that,  though  nine  out  of  ten  Ameri¬ 
can  fashion  journals  copy  their  text  and  illustrations 
from  English  fashion  magazines,  there  is  no  fashion 
correspondent  who  sees  less  of  the  inside  world  of 
Parisian  fashion  and  is  more  strenuously  barred  from 
exclusive  information  at  the  great  dressmaking  houses 
than  the  correspondent  of  those  same  English  fashion 
journals,  and  they  are  never  in  touch  with  the  demur 
eri  of  the  Paris  mode. 

Insular  prejudice  and  some  degree  of  jealousy  are 
doubtless  at  the  bottom  of  the  distinction,  and  the 
same  discrimination,  though  in  a  lesser  degree,  obtains 
against  the  Viennese.  Even  the  English  and  Aus¬ 
trian  buyers  do  not  see  the  latest  Paris  models  until 
long  after  many  American  buyers  have  examined 
them. 
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EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


A  famous  resort  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania;  reached  in  2/4  hours  from  New  York  by  fast 
express  trains  over  the  Lackawanna  Railroad.  Surrounded 
by  delightful  summer  hotels  at  Stroudsburg,  Forest  Pairk, 
Spra^ueville,  Bushkill,  Dingmnji's,  Dela.wn.re  and  Poillniid. 

“  Mountain  and  Lake  Resorts,”  a  beautifully  Illustrated  book, 
will  give  complete  information  about  them.  The  book  also  contains 
a  series  of  amusing  vacation  stories,  entitled  the  ‘Experiences  of 
Pa.”  Send  5  cents  in  postage  stamps  to  T.  W.  Lee,  General 
Passenger  Agent,  Lackawanna  Railroad,  New  York  City,  and  a 
copy  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
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1877  for  25  YEARS  '902 

W«  hATC  Mccmfalljr  treated  all  forma  of 

CANCER 

Tumora  aad  other  new  growtba  except  tboae  io  tbe  stomach, 
other  abdomtoal  organa  and  tbe  Thoracic  Cavity  without  the 

use  of  the  knife.  A»  •  lofKAl  muh  of  ow  <MCCtM 


THE  BERKSHIRE  HILLS  SawloiiM 

haa,froa  a  hnabkbeginoiog.  become  tbe  largest  and  most  elegantly 
appointed  private  inatilntioo  in  tbe  world  for  tbe  treatment  of  a 
special  cUm  of  diaeaaea.  and  baa  no  rivals.  It  in  conducted  by  a 
Kradnate  of  standing  in  tbe  Regular  School  of  Medicine,  and  upon 
a  strictly  ethical  and  professional  basis.  Any  physician  wbo  desires 
to  iovesligate  oor  method  of  treatment  will  be  entertained  as  our 
^oest  All  physicians  are  cordially  Invited. 

Upon  receipt  of  a  description  of  any  case  of  Cancer  or  Tnmor 
we  will  mail,  prepaid  and  securely  sealed.  THE  MOST  VALUA¬ 
BLE  AND  COMPREHENSIVE  TREATISE  ever  poblished  on 
this  special  anfaject,  and  srill  give  yon  an  opinion  ns  to  wbat  can 
be  accomplished  by  onr  method  treatment,  and  will  refer  yon 
to  former  patients.  . 

DRS.  W.  E.  BROWN  &  SON.  mu.. 


A  New  and  Lucrative  Profession 

ART-PHOTOGRAPHY 


The  profession  of  Art-Photogrraphy  offers  teday  a  greater 
opportunity  lor  early  distinction  and  wealth  than  law  or  medi¬ 
cine.  It  is  a  dignified,  fascinating,  instructive  and  lucrative 
calling.  Law  a^  medicine  reouire  x  to  $  years’  study  and  a 
tuition  fee  of  S300.  1b  attendiBgt  tnlN  C'ollece  you  Wmrn 
the  ArUScleace  of  .Modern  Photoernphy  in  all  Un 
brandies  In  3  to  (i  months,  fitting  you  to  open  a  studio 
of  your  own,  or  to  take  charge  of  any  photographic  department 
of  the  national  government,  that  of  any  newspaper  or  mcnvniile 
establishment.  Full  course  (life  scholarship),  9100*  Room 
and  board  $3  to  $10  per  week.  .  ^ 

This  is  the  ordinal  and  only  exclusive  Photographic  College 
in  the  world,  and  has  students  from  all  oyer  the  globe. 

Every  modem  equipment  known  to  science. 

Good  positions  secured  for  graduates. 

Write  for  handsomely  illustrated  ^talogue. 
showing  engravings  of  our  buildings  and 
equipment,  with  full  information  as  to  cost 
and  terms,  mailed  free  upon  request. 


ILLINOIS  COLLEGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY, 

946  Wabash  Ave.,  Effingham,  Illinois. 


WEDDING  TOURS 


WABASH  LINE 


Are  made  enjoyable  by 
the  high  standard  of 
service  maintained. 

Luxurious  Parlor, 
Sleeping,  I>  ining, 
Obser\'ation  •  Cafe  and 
Chair  Cars  Compose  its 
trains. 

Apply  to  nearest 
ticket  agent  for  rates  and 
information,  or  write  to 


c.  S  CRANE. 
Gen*l  Pass*r  and  Tkt.  Ag 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


RICE 
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for  herself  within  six  months  from  its  publication  in  the 


The  editors  of  EVERYBODY’S  will  be  the  judges.  No 
conditions  are  imposed.  Competitors  need  not  be  sub¬ 
scribers  to  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE.  EVERY¬ 
BODY’S  MAGAZINE  assumes  no  responsibility  further 
than  to  print  the  available  ideas  submitted.  Every 
woman  who  enters  the  contest  does  so  on  her  own  re¬ 
sponsibility.  It  is  hoped  that  this  offer  will  meet  with 
ready  response,  and  that  the  plan  will  help  many  who 
need  only  suggestions  to  help  themselves. 

The  editors  will  be  glad  to  answer  questions,  and  to 
help  by  further  suggestion  if  possible.  Kindly  register 
your  name  with  the  editors  upon  undertaking  any  of  the 
schemes  outlined,  and  keep  them  informed  of  your 
progress. 


WANTED— WOMEN  OF  PRACTICAL  ABILITY 


To  Compete  for  a  Prize  of  Fifty  Dollars 


magazine  and  makes  of  it  a  most  successful  enterprise. 


in  the  establishment  of  self-supporting,  money-making  business  -  suggested  by  any 
“  Idea  ”  published  in  the  “  How  to  Make  Money  ”  department  of  Everybody's  Maga¬ 
zine.  This  department  will  publish  for  .some  months  practical  ideas  for  money¬ 
making  contributed  by  women  in  competition  for  a  prize  which  was  awarded  in  the  March 
issue,  the  competition  having  closed  January  i,  1902.  This  plan  was  adopted  to  bring 
together  the  forces  of  the  women  of  ideas,  who  often  have  not  the  facilities  or  the 
ability  to  carry  out  their  own  suggestions,  and  the  women  of  practical  ability  who 
cannot  devise  plans  for  themselves. 


EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE  offers  FIFTY 
DOLLARS  to  the  woman  who  selects  from  among  the 
“  money-making  suggestions  ”  published  each  month, 
one  that  she  can  develop  into  a  remunerative  business 


Please  mentioo  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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None  but  the  Brave— 

By  HAMBLEN  SEARS. 

It  is  invigorating,  once  in  a  while,  to  read  a  book  that 
fairly  carries  you  off  your  feet.  Rarely,  indeed,  do  we  come 
across  one  possessing  so  much  vim  and  vigor  as  this  stirring 
tale  of  the  Revolution.  The  action  of  the  story  is  not  only 
constant,  but  it  is  fascinating  on  every  page.  The  plot  's 
most  unitjue,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  well  worth  reading. 

Illustrated,  $t.50.  . 


Spindle  and  Plough 

By  MRS.  HENRY  DUDENEY. 

An  uncommon  story,  uncommonly 
well  written,  exhibiting  effectively  the 
sombre  strength  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Dudeney’s  work. 

$tM. 


Lord  Alingham,  Bankrupt 

By  MARIE  MANNING. 

.\  delightful  story,  fresh  in  epigram  and 
incident  and  effectively  entertaining,  by 
a  writer  with  an  unusually  clever  pen. 

$t.50. 


DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  New  York. 
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Five  Successful  Novels 

Glasgow’s  “The  BATTLEGROUND” 

The  N.  Y.  Times  Saturday  Review  says :  “  Miss  Glasgow  has 
written  a  poetic  tale  of  young  love ;  she  has  wonderfully  well  por¬ 
trayed  Southern  society,  but  as  a  story  of  ch>il  war  ‘  The  Battle- 
*  ground’  stamis  alone.  Miss  Glasgow  ranks  with  Mr.  Page  as  a  j 

painter  and  an  interpreter  of  the  Old  South — and  her  Negroes  are 
as  perfect  as  Mr.  Harris’s.”  (Illustrated,  $1.50.) 

Dixon’s  “The  LEOPARD’S  SPOTS” 

A  tale  of  the  South  since  the  war,  treating  the  Negro  question  from 
the  Southern  white  man’s  point  of  view.  A  very  strong  story,  and 
one  which  has  been  making  a  real  sensation.  (Illustrated  by  C. 

1).  Williams.  28th  thousand.  $1.50.) 

Hoyt’s 

“MISDEMEANORS  OF  .  NANCY” 

”  The  heroine  you’d  like  for  your  own  romance — sweet,  capricious, 
coquettish,  charming  Nancy.” — Philadelphia  Telegraph.  (2d  print¬ 
ing  immediately  upon  publication.  Illustrated  by  Stanlaws.  $1.50.) 

French’s  “The  COLONIALS” 

“  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  favored  with  so  strong,  so  symmetrical, 
so  virile  a  work  of  an  order  of  merit  so  superior  to  the  common 
run  that  it  may  fairly  be  called  great.  It  should  prove  one  of  the 
most  successful  novels  of  the  year.” — Brooklyn  Eagle.  (  5th  print-  I 

ing.  Decorated  from  old  prints.  $1.50.) 

Shaw’s  “  COAST  OF  FREEDOM  ” 

Probably  the  best  picture  of  Cotton  Mather  and  the  witchcraft  craze  I 

which  has  ever  appeared.  It  is  a  tale  of  Captain  Phips  and  the 
Spanish  Main — of  love  and  adventure — of  stem  Puritans  and  of 
buoyant  youth  in  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  (With  map.  2d 
printing.  $1.50.) 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  34  Union  Square,  E.,  New  York 
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C.  H.  BEACH,  Editor 


Send  15  cents  to>day  for  n  3  months’  trial 
subscription  to 

THE 

Book-Keeper 

A  hek.r\dsoine  monthly  maLtfa.sine  for  Book, 
koopors,  Cashlors  and  Business  Men.  It  will 
teach  you  Book-keeping,  Shorthand,  Penman, 
ship.  Law,  Advertising.  Short  Cuts,  ^rporatlon 
Accounting,  Banking,  Business  Pointers,  Amus. 

Ing  Arithmetic,  Lightning  CeLlculaLtions,  etc. 


None  of  Evbrybody’s  readers  want  to  remain  where  they  are, 
to  stand  still  and  not  advance ,  just  to  plod  through  life  in 
the  same  old  rut.  They  want  to  rise,  to  go  ahead  in  the  true 
American  fashion.  With  some  of  you  the  opportunity  to  gain  the 
necessary  knowledge  has  been  lacking.  To  win  success  now-a- 
days,  knowledge  must  be  added  to  native  brightness.  Join  THE 
BINIK'KEEPER’S  Arair  of  400,000  Readers  who  nre 
Learnlas  to  be  Haccesses.  Each  number  of  The  Book-Keeper 
contains  the  experience  of  practical  men  who  are  successful.  These 
men  arc  specialists  who  write  for  no  other  publication. 


CncsolAl  remit,  mention  “  Evbrybody's  ”  and  we  will  send  you  Free  ot 

V.rlld  Charce,  as  a  premium,  a  copy  of  Burton’s  “  so  Rules  on  Locating  and  Pre- 
—  venting  Errors  in  Trial  Balances,"  the  regular  price  of  which  is  as  cents. 

THE  BOOK-KEEPER.  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

40  CeLmp&.u  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 


The  American  Business  and  ed^"on 


Accounting  Encyclopaedia 


NOW 

READY 


Greatest  demand  ever  known  for  an  Accounting  Text  Book.  Over  $40>000  worth  sold  in  6  months! 


For  Presidents,  Treasurers  and  Secretaries  of  Corporations. 
For  Accountants,  Managers  and  Credit  Men.  For  Cashiers,  Book¬ 
keepers  and  (^ce  Men.  The  fifth  edition  can  be  obtained,  if  de- 
sired,  on  the  instalment  plan,  and  will  y-.  ■  f\i\ 

be  delivered  on  receipt  of  first  payment,  I  |n|\/  INI 

which  has  been  fixed  at  -  -  -  -  -  V/l  Hj 

A  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Accounting  Information.  Prin¬ 
ciples  and  Practice  of  Auditing,  Accounting  Systems  for  Different 
Kindt  of  Businesses,  Short  Cuts  and  Special  Up-to-date  Accounting 
Methods,  Encyclopaedia  of  Commercial  Law.  over  8oo  Illustrative 
Forms  and  Tables  (separately  indexed  for  the  use  of  those  desiring 
to  devite  new  forms  to  meet  their  requirements).  All  kinds  of  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Information  to  be  obtained  in  no  other  Text  Book.  In¬ 
dexed  to  provide  instantaneous  reference  to  any  subject. 

1 1  go  pages  handsomely  and  strongly  bound  in  full  russia 
with  gold  embossing  and  gold  top;  dimensions  q  x  ii 
inches,  weight  about  15  pounds-  Dbi.iverbd  Free. 

PRICE  including  one  year’s  subscription  to  "  The  Book-Keeper." 
$10.00  Payable  Si. 00  down  and  balance  in  monthly 

installments  of  Si. 00  each,  thus  bringing  Cash  Price 
the  book  within  the  reach  of  everyone  .....  Only  $8.00 


The  Book-Keeper  Publishing  Co..  Ltd. 

734  C«Lmp«k.u  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Cotyrieki,  iqoi,  by  Otortt  D.  Sprottl. 


The  Declaration  of  Independence 

An  illuminated  parchment,  by  Nestore  I>eoni,  illustrating  the  History  of  the 
United  Sutes.  Reproductions  of  the  complete  series  of  thirteen  will  appear  in  the 

JULY  issue  of  EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE 


Ple«ie  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when 


you  write  to  advert hctm. 
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Everybody’s  for  July 


TN  the  Summer  Number  there  will  be  found  an  abundance  of 
*  light  and  entertaining  stories  and  articles  together  with  pictures 
of  unusual  beauty  and  interest. 

A  Lost  Art  Revived 

Professor  Nestore  Leoni’s  remarkable  illumination  of  the  (’onstitution 
of  the  United  States ;  reproductions  of  the  thirteen  parchments. 


The  Delights  of  Salmon  Fishing  by  Charles  Hallock 

This  timely  article  is  illustrated  with  some  admirable  photographic 
studies  of  angling  in  picturesque  waters  by  A.  Radclytfe  Uugmore 
and  others. 


Donald  Murray 

The  inventor  of  the  system  recently  adopted  by  the  Postal  'I’ele- 
graph  and  by  the  English  (loverninent  writes  “  'I'he  Strange  Story 
of  the  Printing  Telegraph,”  narrating  the  long  struggle  to  connect 
the  telegraph  with  the  typewriter. 


A.  J.  Balfour 

This  is  a  clever  character  study  of  the  philosopher  and  golf 
expert  who  leads  the  House  of  Commons,  by  T.  P.  t)’Connor. 


Fashions 

The  Fashion  .\rlicles  which  arc  a  new  feature  of  EvKkv body’s 
are  pronounced  by  experts  tlie  l)est  informed  and  most  intelligent 
printed  in  this  country.  'I'he  writer,  a  high  authority,  has  rare  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  obtaining  the  latest  news  about  modes  and  expresses 
the  facts  with  unusual  clearness. 

Fiction 

“’I’he  Independence  of  Mr.  Hastings”  by  Caroline  Duer;  “’I'he 
Honorable  Betty  ”  by  Justus  Miles  Forman;  “Herself  and  Himself,” 
by  Wm.  Buliin ;  “  An  Afternoon  Miracle  ”  by  O.  Henry. 
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THE  O.  G. 
WAIST  FORMER 
SKIR.T  ^nd  BELT 
ADJUSTER.  , 

This  is  t  Long:  Waist  season,  and  an  & 
adjuster  is  a  necessity.  The  O.  G.  is  M 

TEltFECT,  SiMTLE  M 

and  COMPLETE 

skirts  held  4««rn  in  front  and  ap  in  back. 

Skirts  held  in  place  without  pins,  hooks  or  //A 
eyes.  NO  HEWINO.  Ask  your  dealer.  ^ 

or  send  esc.  to  nearest  office  fot  sample  \ 
with  belt  and  buckle  attached.  Agents 
wanted. 

O.  C.  MFC.  CO, 

5lli  Floor,  it37  Finh  Are. 

ChiroKO,  III. 

.')A9  Broadway,  N.V.  I'ity. 

'^OB  Kraray  St.  Saa  Fraarlnro 


FODHD  IT  LAST.  AGENTS  WANTED. 


L; 


The  newlr  patented  Belt  Ball  and  Socket  and  £;•> 
let  WaUt  and  Skirt  Supporter.  BEAR  the  batt< 
SNAP,  and  feel  SICCRE.  No  hooks,  pins,  or 
prongs,  to  tear  the  clothes.  Big  ProOts.  Qni(  k 
Seller.  Sent  prepaid,  35  cents  each.  B*r{>, 
OS  Co..  Dowonport.  Iowa. 


laJAVE  YOU  A  hammock? 

If  so,  tiling  fait  to  write  f«>r  our  ItcautilulTy  illustrated  catalogue 
*  *  of  HammtH  k  Stands  and  Hammock  Su|H>>rts.  Sent  free. 

HERCI  LEH  MFU.  C'O.,  DEFT.  OE.NTERVILLE,  lA. 


ja  Sheets  fine  *'  Chiffon  **  paper ;  »4  enveltipes  to  match,  bearing 
your  Initial  in  ruyal  {lurple.  latest  style,  sent  postpaid  on  re- 
^  cciie  of  iiricc.  WAVS'E  NI  FFLA' 

*  4917  CreraanntBwn  Avcw*  FhllndelpliUi  OwO* 


I  p  St.iniy  yt^r  linen 

A.  KrWKiliB'i-K«.Tl 


Aif  D  I  |kf  C  C?  Absolutely  removed  by  EleetHe  Kkin 

WW  1C  I  1^  IV  I  ^  Faad.  Restores  youthful  c<Mktour.  Sam- 
pieio  cents.  Moles.  Pimples.  Freckles. 
Red  Nose  amt  Skin  Affections  cured.  Diagnosb  Blank  free, 

DK.  L.  KOBINMIN.  Dept.  B.,  frit  Ellleatt  BUFFALD,  N.Y. 


FRECKLES 


pa.lUT.ly  iwnarad  by 
nalng  Stillmu*.  Orosm. 
Piwmd'  MpwiUly  for 


r naraut  caaia  cu.,  a,.*,  i. 


i  EnPLOYHENT  FOR  THE  SUnHER 

J,  If  you  desire  profitable  employment  between  now  and  September  30th,  do 

^  not  fail  to  apply  to  the  Ajjency  Department  of  “EverylxKly’s  Magazine.” 

^  Canvassing  agents,  either  with  or  without  exjierience,  will  be  afforded  an 

©  excellent  opixirtunity  for  jiaying  work. 

¥ 

J  ‘READ  THIS  EVIVEJ^CE 

®  ( )ne  of  our  agents  in  a  western  state  made  a  profit  of  over  $500.00  in 

T  three  months. 

^  A  New  England  boy,  earning  his  way  through  school,  cleared  $100.00 

®  in  two  months. 

r  A  15-year.old  Maryland  Ixiy  made  $52.00  in  the  month  of  ,\pril. 

^  A  young  lady  in  New  York  State  devoted  but  a  portion  of  her  time  to 

®  our  work,  yet  she  made  over  $60.00  in  a  single  month. 

J  WHAT  OTHETtS  HAVE  VOJ^E  VOV  CA/f  VO 

r 

^  Write  at  once  for  particulars. 

I  JOHN  WANAMAKER 

j  Publisher  ••Everybody's  Magazine" 

J  Dept.  162  A.  D.  NEW  YORK,  N.  V. 
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Educational  Notice 

A  subscriber  of  ours,  a  prominent  business  man  of  Boston, 
writes  that  he  will  be  very  Kind  to  hear  from  any  ambitious 
reader  of  Everybody's  MaKazine  who  desires  to  study  Mech¬ 
anical,  Electrical,  Steam  or  Textile  ErgineerinK  and  has  not 
the  opportunity  to  attend  school  This  gentleman,  whose 
name  is  withheld  at  his  request,  has  at  his  disi>usal  a  few 
scholarships  in  a  well-known  educational  institution  fur 
home  study,  the  only  expense  being  the  actual  cost  of  in¬ 
struction  papers  and  postage.  Write  to  W.  L  B.,  Box 
3737,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  particulars  if  you  are  ambitious 
and  in  earnest. 


LANGUAGES 

Tin:  RKRIJTZ  fftCHOOL  OT  LAN«I7A«E9 
llBAU  OFFICE.  Madisoo  St|uar«,  New  York 
flranches  in  lentllotf  cities  of  America  and  Eurofte 
Wn*  there  are  no  BerllU  Schools  the  foUowini;  Books  fot  Self-instruction 


arrbiirhlt  rt  itmiroendetl: 

/■n Hi  M,  %’t/M  ^  *  master . pM 

n't/A  er  n'i/A(»N/ a  master . txio 

or  vitkaut  a  master . txjo 

A  !'» iUtuat  Smatterimf  of  S^Hisk  ....  jO 


DISCOUNT  TO  DBALBES 

BEKIJTZ  A  C'O.,  Iltt  Rm^wnj,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  N.  Y. 


OURNALISM 

Practical,  proUtable  newspaper  work,  wrltlnc 
Btiort  stories,  magazine  articles,  etc. 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

by  our  soccessful  system  in  personal  charge 
of  Mr.  Henry  UtchBeld  West,  formerly 
managing  editor  of  the  Washlngl^  Poet, 
BucccssfUI  students  everywhere,  write  for 
illustrated  booklet  on  Joumallam. 

■snogAi.  coRBgsroHPnci  iigniTTg, 

47.48  Bicssl  Bitlsasl  »ssk  BMf.  WuSIstris,  fcC. 


American  Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts 

Fkavkuin  H.  Sahgsnt,  President.  A  practical  training-school 
in  coni  im  iic»  with  Mr.  Charles  Krohman's  Empire  Theatre  and 
tnvtlung  companies.  Apply  to 

E.  P.  Ststhensdn,  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York. 


Chicago  College 
of  Dental  Surgery 

(Dsalat  DepartsMst  el  Lake  Persal  Usivcriliy.) 

Located  in  the  great  medical  and  educational  center 
of  Chicago. 

Ttoentp-first  Annua!  Coarse 

of  instruction  will  begin  Oct.  ist,  1902.  This  is  one  of  the 
old)  St  and  leading  Dental  Colleges  of  the  world.  In  order 
to  complete  the  course  of  instruction  in  three  years  it  is 
nect  ssary  to  enter  the  coming  session — 1902-1903— as  a 
four  year  course  will  be  required  thereafter.  Address 
D8.  TkUNAN  W.  BROPHY,  Dtu,  •  7M  Ihrrbsg  St,  Chicagw 


'  tvtbm 

HEEB  System 


^  of  TEAOHiaa  mnd  j 
REOmtSa  PmVMTELY  BY  MAIL. 


All  Magiulnr,  Mewspap<*r  Work,  CarloMare, 

Lr0‘ ring.  Itndgning,  etc.  Sludenu  eiitliiulastic.  PnaonnI 
InstrurtioB  and  guidance.  Prepares  quickly  for  paying 
vurk.  Big  aalaiies  for  oar  graduatM.  Experience 

sail . .  oldcet,  largeet,  most  respoasmlo  snd  most 

prncllral  schoolln  the  world.  Incon'orated.  Write  postal 
Imliiy  fur  nnsoUcited  testimonials  and  fuU  particulars. 

K/triOBAL  BOMOOL  OF  iu.uajBATime, 

!JA  Penaa  Btreet,  IndiBnapoUs,  Cl. 8. A. 


SICUUD  OR  nx  RZTXTRXXD. 

Send  model  or  sketch  for  Free  opinion 
08  to  pstentsbillty.  Send  for  our  GnMe 
Book  snd  *  *  What  to  laveat.”  Finest  pub¬ 
lications  Issued  for  Free  distribution.  Patents 
secured  through  us  advertised  withoat  charge  In 
The  Patoat  Record.  Sample  Cepy  Free. 
Address 

EVANS.  WILKENS  &  CO., 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


I  ^R^RTBkesBparBtlme  011I7.  Same  tMchen  for  eleven 
^  I  llll  W  TMre.  Elan  approved  br 
W  m  I  dndgee  and  Ednoatore. 

m  Prepares  for  the  bar. 

I  M Three  oonreee:  College,  p 
I  BbV  Bnsiness,  PreparatorTs  S  [ 

OOens  new  prosi>ecU  in 
M  bnsineiM.  uradnates 

Mm  evacTwhere.  Liberal 

I  terms.  Npeelal  effer 

*  aews  Postal  card  now 

mamma  will  bring  fall  particulars. 

Tbe  Spragwe  Cerrespsadewee^^ 
nU  b  9«heel  efLaw*  2S1  Majestic  Bldg.DetrotUllIcbe 

LEARN  PROOFREADING 

If  you  possess  a  fiilr  educstloQ.  why  not  utilize  h  st  a  genteel  and  unctowded 
proC^ion  paying  $15  to  $35  weekly  ?  Situations  always  obtainable.  We  are 
the  original  mstnict<m  by  mail. 

HOME  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL,  Philadelphia. 


uw 

AT 

HOME 


CINCINNATI  CONSERVATORY  of  MLSIC.  estabushed  isgt. 

Miss  Clcira  Baur.  Directress. 


INSTRUCTS,  trtuns  and  educates  after  the  best  methods  of 
Foremost  European  Coaservatories.  The  faculty  numbers 
some  of  the  leading  Mnsldans  and  Artists  of  'Today. 

The  environment  of  the  new  location,  with  respect  to 
refinement,  home  comfort  and  luxurious  surroundings  is 
ideal.  Dclightfally  located  on  the  hills  overlooking  the  aty.in 
the  finest  building  devoted  to  music  in  America.  Day  and 
boarding  pupils  enrolled  at  any  time.  For  catalogue  address, 

MISS  CLARA  BAUR,  Cilicliinatl  Conservatory  of  Nasic, 

HighUnd  Ave.  and  Oak  St..  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  U.  S.  A. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertlien. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


College 


(A  •Fbool  for  girU  and  yoonc  women  located  on  a  beantUnl 
eMateo(10acrea,wiUilntbe  National  Capital.  Surrounded, 
and  wlUiln  easy  reach  of  the  many  and  rarted  educational 
Imtimtlona  for  wbicb  Waahlnitton  la  famed.  Faculty  of 
cultured  Inatrurtora  of  the  highest  grade.  Enlarged  build¬ 
ing.  ElesaatlT  fnmiahed  rooma  Refined  bame  life,  too  hoard¬ 
ing  pupila  ■‘reparatory,  Ortldrate  and  College  Connea 
lloaic.  Art,  Elocntlon.  Tenna  tuoa  year.  For  catalog  addieaa, 
r.  Mgygru,  ruaMmt,  ted  aea  T  Ua,  I.  WHMaglm,  *.C. 


Michigan  College  of  Mines 

An  Engineering  School  with  unique  location,  giviug  it  unumial 
facilities.  Distinctive  methods  of  instruction.  Special  courses 
given.  Field  and  laboratory  courses  in  regular  sumrrter  term. 
Catalogue,  giving  list  of  graduates  and  their  occupations,  on 
application.  Address 

F.  W.  McNAIR.  President  HOUGHTON.  MICH. 


^  1horou(h  •TMntiic  coufm  •dftpte  !  tu 
tiMllTldoal  LpOf-««iaM.»t  r^. 

tepontibW  8uM«Mful  I'tdo. 
iictd.  Instruetors  •x^ktu 

coninbttlioiift 
at  lihenU  ralaa.  Bindantt 

•uceiMtuI  and  plaaaad.  Dt*  *  m 

•enptira  cataloftia  fraa.  Addraat  ^ 

€■>?<■>■■<■■■•  talwal  •!  JanmaUaii 

Ko.  117  Majaaiie  Buildina.  Datrmt.  Hteh. 


A  Profitable  Career  ME/VIORY  TRAININfl 

n^£sslr''ie"‘<SL^“t 


can  be  started  by  every  bright,  hustling,  business  man  or  bov.  No 
business  or  profession  offers  greater  opportunities.  From  tlte  start 
pays  big  profits  and  a  penranent  incotite  assured  by  selling  our 
Identificatton  Outfits,  key  Tag  and  Pocket  Book  with  Special 
Stooo.oo  Accident  and  Health  Insurance  Policy.  Complete  outfit 
sells  for  St.  Liberal  commissions  paid  our  special  district  repre¬ 
sentatives.  SS50000  dejmsited  with  Missouri  insurance  Dept,  to 
guarantee  our  Policy  Holders.  We  arc  now  appointing  special 
representatives,  write  at  once  before  all  territory  is  assignra. 

COMMERCIAL  REGISTRY  CO. 

705  Chestnut  Street  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MONEYS 

“AD”  WRITING 

If  )  •«  are  toasts  Ten  of  Chi¬ 

cago  s  advertising  authoritir^Mrtki(Nite  in  ytair 
instructioo  in  thk  Ctdlege.  Tncir  Influence  is  ex¬ 
tensive  and  they  are  in  touch  with  America’^  Itest 
merchants.  Ct»mplcte  educatkai  guaranteed  at  the 
tuitkin  price.  No  extras.  Write  for  prospectus 

Chlcsro  CoUerc  sf  AdTcrtisUr. 

iVrTT  K.  Cochrane,  ?ies., 

Hnlle  Is,  Isabella  Bids*,  t'hlraga. 


HOW  TO  EARN 

Your  School  Expenses 

We  have  a  plan  whereby  industrious  ytHing  men  and 
women  may  earn  during  the  next  few  months  a  sum 
suAclent  to  pay  a  vear^t  eimnses  in  school  c»r  col> 
lege.  Kull  particulars  sent  free  on  request.  Address 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

Dept.  162  New  York  City 


rr/andtJ  (/  umalis/actory. 

A.  5.  BARNES  A  CO.,  Dept.  E,  IM  Fifth  Ave.,  N.Y. 


I.AMG  VAGESJ!S,^£u 

Ose,  Etc. 

f'OKTINA’N  METHOD  (roaipIrIF)  «l..70 

Awarded  First  Prise  ColHmbian  E xPositicn 

Sf  PHONOGRAPH, 

CaHlM**  Nn.-Baf.  A  Eae.-Mp.  rw4e<  IHrtiMar;  k  Inatmeter.  ftktk 
Me  tiMh.  »MMe  Index,  til  tte.  ImptiM  HPAKIHH  MMiks 

1. 1.  CartlM  Iciify  tf  LaacMitt,  44  Vatt  Mth  SI..  Iltv  Tarl. 


We  Ofhr,  SubMct  <o  Prior  Smh 

Choice  Oklahoma  First  Mort^a^cs 

on  improved  farms,  worth  from  »H  to  5  times  thraiin  ur.t 
loaned  thereon, 

netting  the  Investor  6  per  cent.  Interest 

Each  of  the  securities  has  Jreen  pcrsonallv  examined  by  »ne 
of  our  salaried  examiners.  Send  for  Booklet. 


WINME  dt  WIirifE,  Winne  Building.  WichiU.  Kansas. 


HORTHAND 


and  Typewriting  add  greatly  to  the  value 
of  young  men  and  women  In  biuiiwm.  of 
the  gieateet  we  to  leporten,  leereunr*, 
aiiuuiueoaea.  Both  btaoclwa  auciewfully 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 

Craduatea  asBited  to  poBtfona  Tuitum, 
tlUAiu  a'Ml  npwrard,  cash  or  liMtaliin'iiU. 
write  for  Ulwtrated  book,  sent  fnv  uo 
request. 

larL  conuMroRntin  mbtititk  iim.) 

*i-it  bmms  im.  nuk  meg,  WMaiw*— ■  e-t. 


I  A  Course  of  24  Lessons  by  A\ail  on  the  banjo,  violin, 

riANDOLIN  or  QUITAR,  and  a  Bay  State  Instrument 

««  for  $15.00. 

1^1  QITMT  I7Q  *"  mnrn  A  Bay  SUte  BANJO.  MAMHiUN. 

91*^"  1  IV/  VO  t;tiTAR  or  VIOLIN  that  alone  canntA  Iw  purchast-I  Aiks. 

than  $15.00.  Vptm  retelpc  tifthc  instrument  examine  H  carefuMy ;  if  not  fmind  as  represented,  send  it  back  at  nr  ex- 
{tense.  If  satisfled,  |»ay  the  ex|vess  agent  $1.00  ami  express  charges  and  take  the  instrument  to  your  home,  Uc«Ultbre 
send  you  one  lesson  of  instruction  ucekly.  until  you  receive  a  course  of  34  lessons,  in  which  time  we  g«ap«Bt<M‘that  jroa 
will  be  able  to  play  any  urdinar>’  piece  of  musk,  hy  nwle.  After  having  the  instrument  in  your  ponsessh'i)  ^cndiis 
$1.00  each  week  for  thirteen  weeks  nr  until  we  have  received  $isa»  In  all  In  full  payment  fur  the  instrument  ami  :4k*vsom. 
I  WE  TEACH  YOr  BY  M  AIL  to  accomplish  every  result  that  a  private  tutor  would  affurd.  Our  sj-im  b 

I  the  simplest  and  most  thorough  ever  devised.  Many  thousands  of  successful  pupils  in  this  country  and  CmutU  totih  fo 

the  invariable  success  of  our  InstrucTkin  as  mell  as  to  the  liberal  and  fair  treatment  they  receive. 

U.  5.  Correspondence  School  of  Music,  Dept.  7,  n*ew"yoick? 


_ EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 

NO  HOME  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  THEmT 


When  beautiful  pictures  ■reproductions  of  the  world’s  greatest  pictures-can  be  hail  at 

ONE  CENT  EACH  ""c'tori’f 

tao  for  |ix>o.  It  would  seem  that  no  home  should  be  without  them.  (The 
one  cent  ^iures  are  4  to  8  tiroes  thb  siae).  Send  two  a-cent  stamps  for  cata 
lugue  aocf  two  saroples  of 

THE  PERRY  PICTURES 

one  of  them  in  the  new  **  Boston  Kditi«>n,**  both  on  paper  $%  x  8: 

Or  sen<l  9$  cents  (or  3$  ait  subjects 

9$  Pictures  for  Children  or  3$  Cats.  Ktc. 

<»r  35  Religious  Subjects  t>r  as  Landscapes 

or  It  Pictures  in  Colors  or  Art  Boiiklet  '*  Millet” 

Birds,  Etc. 

Or  these  6  Gxtm  Hlne  Ptetnrra  on  t>«per  loxia:  Sir  (^lahad. 

The  Wave.  The  Christ.  Phara«jih's  Horses,  EInd  uf  l>ay. 

|i.oo  ftw  our  **  Boston  Edition  Set”  of  lao  pictures,  no  two  alike,  all 
in  the  **  Boston  Edithm.” 

SPECIAL  OFFER.  To  new  suliscribers,  and  fora  Hmite*!  time:— The  Perry 
Magazine,  three  months  for  3$  cents.  Every  number  lieautifullv  illustrated. 

A  subscrilier  writes:—**  1  have  never  sul»scril>ed  f  »r  any  periodical  that  has 
given  me  m<we  pleasure  than  The  Perry  Magazine.” 

THE  PERRY  PICTTRE?*  COMP.WY,  B**x  401^  Malden.  M.iss 

(roltl  Meilal  Paris  Exposition.  Highest  Aw.iixl  Pan  American  Exciosition 


Chicago  Musieai  Coiiege 


SCHOOL 
of  ACTING 


MUSIC 


raaMkWd  Im87.  hr.  r.  ZIBfiPBLII.  Preeldeni. 

COLLbOE  BUtLMNQ.  2t2  Mlcfeltu  BmI.,  CHICAGO,  ILLS. 

ELOCUTION 

MODERN 
LANGUAGES. 
■OANO  or  MUSICAL  OIRBOTOnBl 
Dr.  F.  Zieffeld  Br.  Louu  FaIV  Hau  Von  Schiller 

Villi.m  CuUe  BemhAnl  Liitenuuin  8.  E.  Jacebooha 

Eodolph  Oaiu  ChATloo  Omuthier  HermAa  Darriei 

FilU  EorowOi  Hart  Conway.  Hirector  School  of  Acting. 

37th  SEASON  BEGINS  SEPT.  8. 

Thr  ('hlca«  lla.iol  Colleffr  io  the  lantmt  and  iuu.(  c.iiipirto 
irlio.'l  •>!  ItM  kind  in  Amoriro. 

H..<  tho  otrungnl  fuultyLever  ovwmbled  In  a  Khoid  of 
mo'l.'.l  iror^no. 

Thr  new  Collotre  Bnildinir  I.  the  flnent  etnicturo  In  ezi.trni-o 
eii-ln.lTely  to  n  mu.iral  inatitutioii. 

Eew  ninstmted  Catalof  Xailod  Tnt.  tW  nots— Applir  ii..ni 

(ietil.43  frM  an’*  ]«rt  al  Mhol.r.hi|i.  will  b.  rM«ivwl  antit  Au.u.t  1^ 


MANY  MAKE  2.000.00  A  YEAR. 

Ykii  hare  the  nmo  chance.  Start  a  Moll-Orrter  Buatnen 
>t  ynur  hume.  in  any  town  or  villaire.  We  tell  you  how. 
No  Hcenee  required.  Bia  Mall,  Orders,  Money  romintr  in 
tally.  Lanre  pronto.  Everything  fumtahed.  Our  lung  ez- 
l»  rlence  la  at  yonr  service.  It  yon  want  to  begin,  write  at 
once  for  oor  -Starter”  and  FREE  particulars. 

t  ■■  IMMES  CO.,  1U  WatklogtM  Strttt,  Ckkaft.  W. 


Spend  A  Profitable 
VACATION 

Write  tiMUy  for  our  pet  iMisiti  .n  whkh  is  sure  to  Interest 
evePT  Htadeat  who  oesires  to  e.irn  money  during  the 


JOHN  WANAMAKER 


For  a  limited  time  we  will  teach  the 
FULL  HOriE  STUDY  COURSE  IN 

OSTEOPATHY 

which  has  been  a  department  of  the 

lUimoit  CoUere  of  OsteopAtHy 

AT  A  GREATLY  REDUCED  RATE 

The  correspondence  Department  of  tliat  successful  College 
(t!ie  best  in  America)  has  been  purcha.sed  by  us  and  will  be  ain> 
ducted  on  the  same  basis  as  lieretofore.  This  is  a  splendid  opp>r- 
tunity  to  leam  this  money  nuking  profession.  Osteojuthy  yielas  a 
g<Nid  iiH'ome  as  siMin  as  course  is  completed. 

Write  to-day  fur  full  lurticulan  to 

INTERSTATE  SCHOOL  OF  OSTEOPATHY, 

Suite  41,  14S  Washlncton  St.,  Chicago 


AN  OPPORTUNITY 
TO  WORK 
DURING  VACATION 

is  offered  ever)*  student  by  the 
Agency  Department  of 
EVERYBODY’S  MAGAZINE. 

Kx(>erience  nt>t  requirctl.  Send 
fur  free  outfit  and  full  particulars. 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 

ri-BLISHER 

EVEKYBODY'S  MAGAZINE 
Dept.  i6l  A.  D.  New  York,  N.  Y. 


ELECTRICAL  ENGINEERING 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL.  Illustrated  Book, 

“CAN  I  BEGONE  AN  ELECTRICAL  ENGINEER?” 

The  electrical  field  offers  the  greatest  of^portunities  for  ad- 
N.'mcement.  We  teach  Electrical  Engineering,  Electric  l.ight- 
inkf.  Electric  Railways.  Methanlial  Engineering.  Steam  En¬ 


gineering.  Mechanical  Drawi^.  at  y«x 
tote  endorsed  by  Thos.  A.  Edison  ai 
all  summer. 


cards  card  Case 

sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  .  .  jy" 

I.EROY  RMiK.WIM;  COMPANY 
tit  I’hrM..!  M.,  PklM.lpfel.,  rn. 


I 


ELECTRICAL  ENOINEER  IXATITI  TE, 

;.  T.  848  A  Wet  884  Ht.,  New  Y  ark. 


-Position  Secured- 

Throuf^  our  POSITION  BVREAV  we  are  able  to 
find  iKisitions  for  a  l-irge  majority  of  our  students.  In  fact,  w8 
require  no  tuition  from  students  until  we  heve 
secured  for  them  a  position. 

We  teach  hv  mail  Illustrating,  Ad. -writing. _  Journalism, 
Proofreading.  Bookkeeping  and  Stenography.  Write  for  large 
handtxMrk  and  mention  subject  you  wish  to  study. 

Correspeedesce  laitlMe  e(  Aacrica,  Bex  U7,  Saastos,  Pi. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


^  X’.X 


JF  you  would  have  your  Baby 
strong-boned  and  well,  free  from 
Cholera  Infantum  and  all  ^ 
other  hot-weather  ^ 
troubles,  use 


1^^  ^  It  nourishes  V 

^ from  Infancy  m 

^ to  Old  Aae  • 

I  SEND  you  herewith  pictures  of  my  twin  babies,  Bernard  and  Margaret,  just  one 
year  old.  1  have  had  them  on  your  food  ever  since  they  have  taken  food,  and  can¬ 
not  say  enough  in  its  favor.  The  pictures  will  speak  for  themselves.  I  cannot  Hnd 
words  to  thank  you  for  what  Eskay  s  Food  has  done  for  my  children.  Bernard 
weighs  24  lbs.  and  Margaret  22>^  lbs.  MRS.  D.  DOLAN,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  our  book,  **  How  to  Care  for  the  Baby.*’  a  sreat  help  to  the  mother  who  U  anxious  that 
her  child  should  be  strong  and  well— sent  free  with  a  irenerous  sample  of  Eskay’s  Food. 

Smith,  Kline  &  French  Co.,  PhiladelphiE,  Pa.  & 


ED.PINALD*S 

LATEST  MASTERPIECE 

BRISE  CMBAUMEE  VIOLETTE 

PERFUME 


The  Only  Bicycle  Improvement  in  Two  Teara. 


SPRINGS  on  Both 
Ends, 

like  a  car  tnick,  the 
world's  standard  of 
easy  riding. 


Special  Price 
to  agents  in  unoc¬ 
cupied  territory. 


^HIS  perfume  so  closely  resembles  the 
I  fragrance  of  the  living  violet  that  it 
w  is  impossible  to  tell  them  apart.  It  is 
admitted  to  be  the  most  delicate  ein- 

ibodiment  of  the  violet  odor  known 
at  the  present  time. 

SmaHett  Site  Onginal  Bolllr,  ron- 
tmningtwoounca  •  -  14.00  eucA. 


latning  two  ouncet 
Sold  at  all  fiist.class  establishments. 
Write  foe  free  sample  to 

ED.  HEarD's  inroETATioH  omrK 
M  D  Eaat  14lli  8irae4,  Rew  Tork 


I'yeles  ausde 
slaw  10. 

Ask /or  the 


Kil._  1  T 
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Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Contents 

Cover  designed  by  Violet  Oakeley  pagb 

Edward  VII.  Robed  for  Coronation  Frontisfitct 

llluslntion  by  Raymond  Newton  Hyde. 
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Short-sighted  man— lacks  penetration. 

He  is  a  short-sighted  man  indeed  who  cannot  see  the  other  end  of  the  medical  breakfast  food 
habit.  Any  food  that  coddles  digestion  all  the  time  must  weaken  digestion  at  last  by  slieerlack 
of  exercise. 

A  strong  digestion  might  not  be  greatly  weakened  by  a  diet  of  rich  foods, — but  even  the 
strongest  digestion  cannot  withstand  the  weakening  effects  of  laboratory  foods. 

Only  a  sh6rt-sighted  man  w’ill  deny  that  natural  digestion  must  be  relied  on  after  all  for 
assimilation  of  the  food  elements  which  the  body  demands, — and  the  better  the  digestion  the 
better  the  prospect  of  health.  The  way  to  preserve  the  strength  of  natural  digestion  is  to  offer 
it  only  natural  food. 

The  one  natural  food  that  fills  every  need  of  body  and  nerve  and  brain, — that  gives  evert’ 
food  element  in  exactly  the  proportions  demanded  by  the  human  system, — is 

Quscker  Oscts 

No  other  food  has  ever  been  granted  that  steadfast  favor  in  which  Quaker  Oats  is  held  at  a 
million  well-served  breakfast  tables. 

You’ll  see  the  reason,  unless  you  are 

A  SHORT-SIGHTED  MAN. 
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Costs  no  more  than  Cost 


Did  you  ever  figure 
out  what  this  weans  f 

It  means — Our  mattress  will  outlast 
the  best  hair  mattress  and  keep  its 
shape  for  thirty  years — actual  test. 

It  means  —  No  repairs.  You  don't 
have  to  bother  about  overhauling, 
restuffing  and  cleaning.  Our  mat¬ 
tress  is  sanitary  and  vermin-proof. 


The  Ostermoor  Patent  $ 
Elastic  Felt  Mattress 


SLEEP  ON  IT  THIRTY  NIGHTS  and  if  it  is  not  even  all  you  have  hoped  for,  if  you 
don’t  believe  it  to  be  the  equal  in  cleanliness,  durability  and  comfort  of  any  $50  hair  mat¬ 
tress  ever  made,  you  can  get  your  money  back  by  return  mail  “no  questions  asked.” 
It  is  constructed — not  stuffed  (see  the  pictures).  We  prepay  the  express  and  will  pay 
return  charges  if  you  are  not  satisfied.  We  simply  urge  you  to 

SEND  FOR  OUR  FREE  BOOK — A  handsome  volume  of  96  pages,  finely  illustrated, 
that  tells  the  whole  story  and  gives  some  interesting  facts  and  surprising  figures.  You  are 
under  no  obligation  to  buy — only  send  for  the  book — a  postal  card  will  do. 

BEWARE  of  imitations  trading  on  the  name  of  “  felt.”  It  is  not  a  fe!t  mattress  if  it  is 
not  an  Ostermoor.  Our  name  and  guarantee  on  every  genuine  mattress. 


Write  us  to-day  without  fail  for  our  free  book. 

OSTERMOOR  &  COMPANY 

1 1 5K  Elizabeth  SL,  New  York 


Wt  have  cushioned  23fiOO  churches. 

Send  for  our  booh  ^'Church  Cushions- 
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OQ  have  the  adrantair*  of  eelectlnfr  from  alarg*< 


now  pMicra.  oeaucuui  ur- 
ilcna  Wa  enow  an  endl(-'> 
Tartetjof  pattameandprkei} 
I  Send  ISo  forMmptet.  W«  Cal  nae  UaiUk  ruUL. 


0UA1  BABfiAni. 
Foil  SHdeoe  Pin* 
nerSet.  Fewde* 
sign,  beantifnlly 
.  decorated  in  blue, 
brown  or  green 
de>N^ration.  Has 
perfectly  nBooth, 
mirrorlike  •  n  r  • 
face.  Fine  opaque 
body,haDdeo’e  re> 


'libing  our  furniture.  carpetii«  mattlnirs,  lace  curta 
welry,  tranks,  satchels,  stoves  and  ranges,  banlwi 


ry,  sranas,  sa 
.  c^ks,  mi^oi 


Photograph  of  baby  Jane 
Isold,  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  one 

rear  old,  weight  33  pounds,  raised  entirety  on  Imperial  Granmwi, 

Her  mother  writes :  **  We  cannot  recommend  it  too  highly  as  onr 
baby  owes  her  life  to  Imperial  Gramum*'^ 

Is  YOUR  babv  growing  as  rapidly  as  babies  should  ? 

Are  the  little  limbs  well  formed  and  strong?  Are  a\n  1 
the  cheeks  firm  and  rosy  ?  Are  the  teeth  coming  as  1 1|  1 1 
rapidly  and  easily  as  nature  intended  ?  Does  baby  lyf/ 
sleep  well  ?  Can  you  rely  on  thefood  you  are  now  using  |||  f 
to  carry  baby  safely  through  the  trying  heat  of  summer  r 
If  you  can  say  “  yes  ’*  to  racb  of  these  questions  yon  are 
in  all  likelihood  using  the  I 

STANDARD  FOOD  TOR  BABIES  I 

IMPERIAL  GRANUM  \ 

If  you  have  to  say  * '  no  ”  we  urge  you  to  give  it  the  consd-  \ 
entious  test  it  deserves.  Please  ask  vour  physician  and  \ 
friends  who  have  used  it.  They  will  tell  you  Imperial  \ 
Granum  makes  babies  strong  and  healthy  and  keeps  them  so, 
then  let  the  food  speak  for  itself.  Sold  by  druggists  or  a 
sample  with  book  containing  valiuible  ^ggeations  for  the  care  of 
babies  especially  during  the  hot  season  is  FRBB  from 
John  Carle  &  Sons,  Dept.  B,  153  Water  Street,  New  York  City. 
Three  pictures  (sise  g  x  6),  amusing  for  the  children  to  cut  out  and 


are  sent  FREE  to  any  address,  for  a  two-cent  stamp  to 


Hood,”  Babes  in  the  Wood  ”  and  Mother  Goose. 


together. 


Imperial^  Granum  is  especially  valuable  in  controlling  irregularities  of  the  bowels 
of  both  infants  and  adults.  It  should  always  be  kept  in  the  house  for  such  emeigrades. 
Imperial  Granum  is  as  extensively  used  by  adults  as  for  babies.  It  is  invaluable  in  the 
sick  room  and  for  Dyspeptics  and  the  Agea.  "IT  ALWAYS  NO  UK  ISH  ES." 


BUY  FROM  FIRST  HANDS 


f-CCV-i./ 


SEND 
FOR  OUR 


COMPLETE- CATALOGUE 


SAVE 

MONE/ 


neaM  Bientioa  Everrbody*,  Mat^azlne  when  yon  write  to  advertbert. 
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llins  Food 


FREEPORT, 

“Our  baby,  Donald  J.  _  _ 

been  sick  a  day;  his  only  diet  has  been  Mellin’s  Food, 
which  I  am  g:lad  to  endorse  as  the  best  food  for  infants.** 

Send  for  a  free  sample  of  Mellin  t  Food. 

MELLIN'S  FOOD  COMPANY  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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The  Piatnolek.  is  clii  Absolute  Necessity  to 
the  Proper  Equipment  of  the  Summer  Home 


winter  and  sum¬ 
mer  residence! 


D 


Darkness  and  rain,  though  they  may  interrupt 
outdoor  sport,  lose  their  power  to  curtail  enjoyment 
where  the  Pianola  is  available.  For  golf  or  driving 
I  is  replaced  by  dancing  or  song  or  brilliantly  played 

I  mer  residences  ^  opera,  and  the  hours  move  as  swiftly  as  when  the  sun  is  shining. 

Mechanical  only  to  the  point  of  correctly  playing  the 
notes  (thus  making  musical  training  unnecessary),  the  Pianola  yet  allows,  through  its 
three  sensitive  expression-controlling  levers,  full  freedom  to  each  individual  plaver 
for  the  expression  of  his  own  musical  ideas  and  emotions. 

And  it  is  this  quality  in  the  Pianola  that  has  commended  it  to  such  musicians  as 
Paderewski,  Rosenthal,  Moszkowski,  and  caused  them  to  endorse  it  and  use  it  in 
their  owm  homes. 

Thousands  of  Pianolas  are  already  in  use  in  every  corner  of  the  fashionable 
summer  world,  and  this  season  the  interest  in  this  resourceful  entertainer  is  even 
greater  than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 

You  should  surely  investigate  the  merits  of  an  instrument  so  universally  popular. 

V'ititort  welcome. 

Send  for  handeome  brochure*^  O,'*  showing  halt'*(ones  o'  royal  palaces  and  eaeciili«re  mansions  throughout  the  world  in 
which  there  are  Pianolas  and  Aeolians. 

The  price  of  the  Pianola  is  $250. 

May  oe  purchased  by  moderate  monthly  payments  if  desired. 

'T'TTp  AROTTAM  r^O  **  twenty-third  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

i.  Xa  I\  Ht  KJ  Lj  1  f\  •  ,*1  east  fourth  street^  riMriMMari  o 


Albany,  Cluett  A  Son^ 

Atlanta,  Phillips  &  Crew  Co. 
At^sta.  Thomas  &  Barton  Co. 
R^imore.  Wm.  Knabe  A:  Co. 
Boston.  M.  Steinert  &  Sons  Co. 
lUiffilo.  H.  Tra<^  Balcom 
Chicago.  Lyon  A  Healy 
ClevelandsB.  Dreher’s  Sons  Co. 


Denver,  Denver  Mnslc  Co. 

Detroit.  <^iinnll  Bros. 

Kns.  City.  Jenkins*  Sons  M.  Co. 

Los  Angeles  .South'n  Cal .  M  .Co. 
Milwaukee.  W.RohIhng  A  Sons 
Minneapolis,  Metrop*tan  M.Cu. 
Montgomery,  E.  E.  Forbes 
Montreal,  L.  E.  N.  PrattedrCo. 

(Fleming  A  Cararick 


18  WEST  TWENTY-THIRD  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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Newark.  Lauter  Co.  San  Francisco.  Kohler  A  Chase 

New  Orleans,  Ph.  Wertein,  Ltd.  St.  Louis,  Bollman  Bros.  Co. 
Philadelphia. C.  I.  HeppeA Son  St.  Paul,  W.  J.  Dyer  A  Bro. 
Pittslmrg,  C.  C.  Mellor  Co.  ^racuse.  Chase  Ac  Smith  Co. 

Porttand.  Ore.,  M.  B.  Wells  Toledo,  Whitney  A  Currier  Co. 

Richmond.  W.  D.  Moses  A  Co.  Toronto.  Mason  A  Rlsch  P.  Co 

Rochester.  H.  Tracy  Balcom  Troy.  Cluett  A  Sons 
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THK  underlying  principles  and  generally  accepted 
theories  of  modern  piano  building  emanate  prima¬ 
rily  and  to  the  greatest  extent  from  the  house  of 
Chicicering.  Pianoforte  construction,  in  its  various  phases, 
has  attained  its  greatest  development  at  the  hands  of  Chick- 
ering  &  Sons.  Results  of  the  most  artistic  value  are  demon¬ 
strated  to  the  highest  degree  in  modern  Chickering  Pianos. 

ESPECIALLY  is  this  TRUE  of  our  NEW 

Quarter  Grand 

the  smallest  grand  pianoforte  embodying  modern  principles 
ever  made.  It  occupies  scarcely  more  space  than  an  Upright, 
yet  surpasses  it  in  all  the  qualities  desired  in  a  pianoforte. 


CATALOGUE  UPON  APPLICATION 


Ghickering  ^  Sons 

PIANOFORTE  MAKERS.  ESTABLISHED  1823 

No.  791  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Because  of  its  life-preserving  qualities.  Hidden  in  this  soap 
is  a  weapon,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  weakest  woman, 
is  powerful  to  destroy  the  unseen  seeds  of  infection. 
Careful  and  exhaustive  experiments,  by  some  of  the  world’s 
greatest  scientists,  have  proved  that  Lifebuoy  Soap  destroys 
the  living  seeds  of  infection,  as  it  is  strongly  impregnated 
with  a  potent  disinfectant.  These  scientific'  tests  have 
shown  that  Lifebuoy  Soap  destroys  the  living  germs 
of  typhoid,  diphtheria,  cholera,  smallpox  and  other  infec¬ 
tious  disease  germs.  Therefore  Lifebuoy  Soap  is  the 
enemy  of  disease  and  the  friend  of  health  or  life,  hence  a 
life-saver.  At  your  dealer’s,  or  by  mail,  two  cakes  for  ten 
cents.  Money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  Booklet  of  value 
free  if  you  mention  this  publication. 

LEVER  BROTHERS  LIMITED  HEW  YORK  OmCES:  111  flPTH  AVENUI 


AT  YOUR  DEALERS 
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OmECT  FROM  THE  FACTORY  AT  ^ 

FACTORY  PRICES 

Ah  Annf  AV^  erery  Article  **  Or  Approrsl,**  to  be  re* 

VII  M|f|fivvw  tunied  At  our  expense  if  Dot  found  St  OMt  fsctory 
price  4S  per  cent,  to  too  per  cent  greeter  velue  then  is  obteiDeble  enjr* 

At  fCtAil. 

^  _  I  j  |U|  ^  J  « I  For  tuperiority  of  desicn,  nutcrUlt 
^iOlQ  nnCCISI  construction,  workmanship  and  &n- 
ish,  Macey  '*  furniture  received  the  Gold  Medal— tM  highca, 
awaid  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 


NOTB— See  our  odier  Adrertisements  in  tfiis  megAzine. 


Easy  Rocking  Chairs 

are  distinguishing  features  of  tastily  and  well 
arranged  homes.  There  is  a  luxurious  comforta* 
bleness  about  good  rocking  chairs  that  make  them 
appeal  to  every  person.  The 

SCHRAM 

ROCKING  CHAIR. 

is  without  doubt  the  most  com-  erirt 

fortable,  durable  and  handsome  Jv  I 

chair  made.  It  has  our  patented 

solid  steel  Convolute  Spring 

which  carries  the  seat  of  the 

rocker  and  preventscontact  with 

base  of  chair.  (See  cut).  This 

avoids  any  squeaking  or  other  •  T 

noise  when  rocking.  Also  prevents  rocker  from 

moving  about  when  in  use,  marring  of  base  boards 

and  other  furniture,  and  wearing  out  carpets. 

The  ^hram  Rocking  Chair  has  the  softest 
and  easiest  rock  and  rests  every  part  of  the  body. 
Spring  adjusted  to  any  weight.  Frame  of  finishra 
golden  oak,  polished.  Best  quality  of  leather  and 
hair  used  in  upholstering.  Full  spring  arms  and 
back  in  all  Turkish  rockers.  Thousands  in  use 
and  giving  the  utmost  satisfaction. 

A  Schram  Rocking  Chair  (like  cut)  can  be  purch.ised 
of  your  leading  furniture  dealer  at  a  remarkably  low  price. 

Look  for  our  name  on  Chair. 


If  dealer  doeen't  bar  e  our  chain  and  will  not  order  for 
•end  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  that  you  are  i 
Write  toroor  FREE  illustrated  booklet,  ‘K^hair  C 


A.  W.  SCHRAM  CHAIR  CO.,  Sbeboyfan  Falls,  Wis. 

Sole  Prt^nHHom  and  Mfant^/hrtufW$  ••CkmnolaU  Spring  Jtockerr." 


Old  Hickory  CHAiid 

ARE  VERY  INVITING  CHAIRS  ! 


There  is  something  distinctive  about  these 
rustic  appearing  chairs,  that  every- 
one  admires.  They  are  very  inviting  to  E^S^RM||w| 
those  who  appreciate  a  go^,  comfort- 
able  chair,  that  fits  all  over.  For  your 
lawn  and  veranda,  there  is  nothing  to 
equal  them,  as  Old  Hickory  Chairs 
withstand  all  sorts  of  wear  and 

weather.  They  are  stylish,  durable.  ■  tBm 

and  unique.  You  will  appreciate  our 
chairs  during  the  long,  hot  summerdays. 

Constructed  entirely  of  hickory.  Every  ^  ^  B 

piece  is  chemically  treated  to  destroy  lUl  J 

The  chairs  illustrated  above  are  our  most  popular  patterns. 

Thoroughly  and  substantiAlly  made,  nicely  finished,  they  are  sure  to  ’  ■l.'fii 

please  you.  It’s  all  the  style  to  have  a  collection  of  Old  Hickory  V 

Furniture.  Here's  a  chance  to  start  yours.  y  ^lauiri  D 

On  the  left  is  "Andrew  Jackson  ”  Cheir  No.  32  seat  17  inches  wide.  15  i^hes  ^ 
deep.  36  inches  high.  Price.  $2.75;  two  for  $5.00.  On  the  rirtt  is  our  No.  66  Loun^r*  Chwr-arm 
rests  3  inchw  wide:  seat  19  inchM  wide.  16  inches  deep.  Height  over  all,  44  incim.  Price.  $6.00. 

Freight  paid  east  of  Mississippi  River.  If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you.  remit  direct  to  us. 

SENT  FREE-Finely  illustrated  48-pBge  catalogue  with  prices.  Hadn't  you  better  write  to-day’? 

THE  OLD  HICKORY  CHAIR  COMPANY. 

455  Cherry  Street,  Martinsville,  Indiana., 
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Does 

j  V 

'  yoMr  P^Lck.^k.^e  h 

^  of  Soap  Powder 

(of  covirse  yoM  Mse  Soap  Powder) 

^  look  like  this? 

‘  If  I\ot  yOM  Kavervt  jp^aera^' 
the  Best  tKe  Safest 
the  Surest 

Its  safe  to  avoid  imitatioivs 


pearliixe 

istKeOri^iaal 

SoapPowder 


V/l  ARE  your  fine 
white  skirts 
and  underwear  of 

wide. 

leading 

Ikeat  &  Converse,  Ag.wrfolrtS'STu’siii^ 
79  &  St  Worth  Street,  New  York 

IkisTON  V  Philadelphia  V  Baltimore 
Chicago  St.  Louis 

Sample  of  tkit  mtulin  mailed  free  on 
application 

For  SiUc  by  JOHN  WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia  and  New  York 


^  If  You  Are  Not  Aware 

Grand  Rapids  is  Famous  for 
Fine  Furniture, 

Bishop  furniture 

Will  Convince  You. 

We  ship  on 
approval,  guar¬ 
anteeing  safe 
delivery  and 
that  we 
save  you 
money. 
We  allow 
furniture 
in  your 
home  five 
days  when 
it  may  be 
returned  at 
our expense 

At  fine  at  telU  for  $U>.oo  more.  •*  J 

money  re¬ 
funded  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied. 

We  Prepety  Freight 

to  all  points  east  of  Mississippi  river  and  north 
of  Tennessee,  and  allow  freight  that  far  to 
points  beyond. 

Our  Catalogue  shows  Buffets  randnr  from  $10  to  $150. 
Also  coiuplete  line  of  furniture.  It  it  free.  Write  for  iL 

BisKop  Fumitura  Co..  CraLtid  R.«Lpids,  Mioh. 


ricese  raemion  Everybody’s  Magaiine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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freezer  with 
/electric-welded  wire' 
y'hoops  and  drawn  steel 
can  bottom,  like  the 


Lightning 


w 


I  Rcdpa  for  froxen  desicru,  by  Mn.  Rorar,— FaBS. 

'  NORTH  BROS.  MFC.  CO.  i 
_ _  PHILADELPHIA  J 


Best  of  All  Refrigerators 

The  only  refrigerator  with  each  food  compartment  one  solid  piece  of  white  porcelain 
ware.  All  comers  rounded;  no  joints. or  crevices  where  food  may  lodge  and  decay. 
Light  in  every  comer;  as  easily  cleaned  as  china.  The  porcelain  cannot  break,  craze 
nor  change  color 

Woodwork  of  white  oak,  polished  like  furniture.  Built  and  insulated  for  the  utmost 
economy.  Perfect  circulation;  dainty,  cleanly  and  odorless.  Good  health  demands  this. 

The  Monroe  is  the  refrig;erator  of  today.  You  will  not  buy  a  common  refrigferator 
if  you  let  us  tell  you  all  about  this.  Please  write  for  our  book. 

Shipped  direct  from  the  factory,  freight  prepaid.  We  have  exhibits  at  the  following 
stores,  where  orders  may  be  placed; 


Albakt— The  Van  Henenn.Chkrle« 
Co.,  Chine.  4(8  Broadway. 

BauTiHoaa— John  Tnmbull,  Jr.,A 
Co..  FnmUnre,  18  and  W  W, 
Baltimore  St. 

Boaron— Abram  French  Co.,  China, 
4(  Summer  St. 

Cniraoo— The  Tobcy  Fnmltnre  Co., 
IM  Wabaah  Are. 

Cine  INN  ATI— Koch  A  Brannatein, 
China,  B  I.  Fourth  St. 


Fnmltnre.  218  Superior  St. 

CoLunana  — The  Haabrook  •  Barear 
Co.,  China.  87  N.  Hl(h  St. 

Daa  Mouraa— Biinamald  A  Co., 
China,  2U  Fourth  St. 

Dktboit—  L.  B.  King  A  Co.,  China, 
in  Woodward  Are. 

LoinaviLi.B— W,  H.  McKnlgh^  Sena 
A  Co.,  Carpeta.  Comer  Fourth 
A  Wnnut  Streeta. 


KanaAB  Citt-T.  M.  Jamea  A  Sona, 
China.  108  Walnut  St. 

Naw  Toan  CiTT  — Monroe  Refriger¬ 
ator  Co..  41  Cortlandt  St. 

PaiLADBi-rHiA— Tyndale  A  Mitchell 
Co..  China.  1217  Cheatnnt  St. 

PirraBDUQ  —  areer- Millikan  China 
Co.,  tM  Wood  St. 

WAaninoTOH,  D.  C.— Dnlln  A  Martin 
Co.  (IncqrMraled),  China, UU 
FSt.,  M.  W. 


MONROE  REFRIGERATOR  CO.. 


WRITE  US  DIRECT  TOR  CATALOGUE  “P’ 


LOCKIwAND.  OHIO 


NO  POISON 

has  ever  been  found  in  the 
enamel  of 

Agctte  Nickel- 

Steel  Wetre. 

The  BLUE  LABEL,  protecud  by 
decidon  of  United  Slatex  Court, 
parted  on  every  piece, 

PROVES  IT. 

li  aubatitutea  are  offered,  write  ua. 

Nm  BcokUt  Frtt. 

Affste  Vickel-Steel  Ware  is  sold 
bv  the  leadiBff  Depm^ent  aid 


ARE  SAFE 


Please  mention  Everybodr'a  Magaxinc  when  you  write  to  advertiaert 
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Hot  WeatKer  Comfort 


Eau  de  Cologne 

(COLOGNE  WATER). 

WHAT  IT  IS.  — An  exquisite  perfume  and  a  luxury  for  refined 
tastes.  In  hot  summer  months  it  is  indispensable  in  the  home. 
The  real  German  Eau  de  Cologne  does  not  contain  a  single 
impure  ingredient,  neither  does  it  contain  any  musk  or  civette. 
All  extracts  and  compositions,  such  as  violet,  rose,  jasmine, 
musk,  etc.,  are  not  colognes,  and  should  not  be  classed  as  such. 
Eau  de  Cologne  does  not  cause  the  overpowering  sensation 
of  heavy  extract  perfumes,  and  for  that  reason  is  highly  recom¬ 
mended  by  physicians. 

ITS  USES. — Eau  de  Cologne  is  not  intended  to  be  a  lasting  per¬ 
fume,  but  should  be  pungent,  fragrant  and  refreshing.  A  small 
amount  in  the  bath  is  the  greatest  luxury,  and  very  invigorating. 
In  the  sick-room  it  is  most  appreciated,  because  the  sensitive 
and  delicate  person  never  tires  of  its  presence ;  it  dispels  faint¬ 
ness,  and  relieves  a  fevered,  aching  head.  In  the  drawing- 
'  room,  its  delicacy  appeals  to  everyone. 


BRAND.”  — The  genuine  4711  German  Eau  de 
Cologne  was  first  distilled  in  1792  (110  years  ago)  and  has  been 
imported  into  the. United  States  for  over  seventy-five  years. 
Its  reputation  as  an  ideal  perfume  for  refined  tastes  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  This  Cologne  has  been  a  household  article 
with  most  of  the  best  families  during  this  period.  It  is  used 
by  the  Royal  and  Imperial  families  of  Europe. 

ASK  FOR  ••FORTY-SEVEN-ELEVEN.” 

M&nufaLCtured  by 

Ferd.  Miilheris,  Cologne  %  Germany. 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents.  MOLHENS  &  KROPFF,  298  Broadwe.y.  N.  Y. 

Send  30  cents  in  stamps  for  2  oz.  sample  bottle. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  wnen  yon  write  to  advcrtiacfB. 
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'f'o 


of  B 


OCK.r, 


as  (o„ 


75  ^VKy?^  r 
^ns  =  Special  Yarr\  ’ 


Dyad  t>ett'  r- 
tharv  impoit^a  OoOd  ^ 
rair>t  jrc  e  d  a.  t  f\ 

T r  i  pic  Tr»  t  AJJ, 

O  CL  C_Ar  oaiT 


U  Fin  n 


FREE  SAMPLE  FOR  YOUR  DEALERS  NAME 

THE  VICTOR  O.MIILS  CO. 

1158  MONADNOCK  BLOCK.  CHICAGO.IIL. 


Creates  a  Perfect 
Complexion 


HRS.  GERVAISE  GRAHAM'S 

CUCUMBER  AND  ELDER 
FLOWER  CREAM 

Mftkes  the  »kln  u  tmooth,  white,  fine  And  heAutiful  ns  a  v*i 
skin.  Clenn&estheskinthoroui^ly.rest«ires  toh  the  l*eAuty  uf  >  .uth 
and  prevents  the  formation  of  dlsnMuHnM  blemishes.  PBIt'B  f  I  .(Nk 
For  sale  by  druifg^sts.  or  direct;  express  paid. 

Send  10  cents  to  manufacturer  fur  sample  iiotUe 
and  book.**  HOH’TO  BH  BEAVTIFVL.  Address 

MRS.  GERVAISE  GRAHAM 

1370  MlchiraB  ATeaae,  -  -  CHICAGO 

McKesson  a  BOBMNS,  Ncw  Y«rt,  Eaften  Apau 
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S 

.S 


I 


FOR.  THE  JUNE  BRIDE 

•^extreme  beauty  and  ..  1^35  P  WALLACE” 

nchness  of  desicn  of  ■'  ,  .  .  , ,  , 

silver  plated  ware  makes  it  extremely  desirable  for 

*^e^  S."  trade-mark  on  sterling;  silver  is  a 

iruaranty  of  excellence.  .  . 

We  will  send  our  book  How  to  Set  the  Table,”  by 
Mrs.  Rorer,  beautifully  illustrated,  to  any  address  for 
4C.  postage.  Address  Dept.  X. 

R.  WALLACE  A  SONS  NFC.  CO. 
WnlUngford.  -  •  Connecticxjt 

Of  the  best  dealers  everywhere. 


New  Model 

DENSMORES,  Nos.  4  and  S 
Take  Advanced  Ground 

throughout  -  -  Booklet  Free 

DEHSMORE  TYPEWRITER  CO., 


TRADE  1833  MARK 


Hm.  ROBERT  R.  HIH 

Congressman  from  Illinois,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  was  the  stenographer  who 
reported  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate. 


Improvement  the  order  of  the  age  ” 

A  minimum  of  friction  gives  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  life  to  the  great 

Success. 

The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter 


Ameriesa  Success  Series  ia  Book  the  end  of  thit  yesr^the  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Compsny  will 

publUh  a  handsome  booklet  containing  picturet  and  brief  biorraphiea  of  twelve  tncceMful  American!  who  have  proflted  by  their 
uie  of  ttenography  or  typewriting.  Thete  book!  will  be  mailed  free  only  to  pertont  who  tend  us  their  names  and  addresses, 
with  reonest  for  same. 


The  Smith  Premier  Typewriter  Co.» 


SyracuM 
N.  Y..  V.  S.il 


,  Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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For  wash  fabrics^  no  other 
hook  and  eye  equals  the 
DeLong.  It  does  not  rust 
and  holds  until  you  want 
it  to  let  ea 


it  s  genuine  d  on  the  tace 
and  back  of  every  card  you 
find  the  words 


No  Chofing  or 
Rubbing  by 

Clasp: 

Flat 


hump 


BRIGHTON 

Silk  G&rter 

FOR  MEN 


Made  by ... . 

The  DeLong  Hook  and 
Eye  Co.y  Philadelphia 


BMtb»t“Brlf[ktaB’*l«ontheelMp.  Wecnta 
•  pair.  At  dealer*  or  by  mail. 

PIONEER  SUSPENDER  CO., 
yiS  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


One  doten  invisible  eyes  on  every  card 


The  Queen  of  Dress 
Fabrics 


Select  poor  teitiar  laaterials  with  cere.  WI^ 
dlk  yon  went  feed,  streny  lilk.  CartlnlU  Speol  Silk 
■ews  eiaoothly;  it  it  even  in  tize  andal^yi  full  tenet  ‘M 
full  Itreneth.  Ai  CertlceUl  coeti  TOU  no  mure  than 
iilk.whjr  don’t  yon  buy  it?  Our  beautifully  illustiated  Fashion 
Booklet  nalM  free  on  receipt  of  yonr  name  and  address, 
tecrm  ctMtnrRLU  MUt  niaa,  le  Ssn»t«m  si.,  iiw. 

VTAln  Matert  «/  OrtialH  FiU  BmFrUdm  SUM,  Orlutm 
SM  mtd  CtrMitUI  Fttrn  fmtH. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


NO  MATTER 
WHERE  IT  IS 


BRANCH  OmCCS 

NEW  YORK;  Coal  Cabi*  BuUdIng. 

Waltbb  H.  Dodd.  Muager. 
BOSTONi  Peabefloa  Bnadtag, 

FuDi.  L.  HBwrrr,  Maaagtf. 
ATLANTAl  6aS  Could  Building. 

CLTOB  L.  BKOOKS,  Manager. 
JACKSONVILEEt 

54^3tocb^-Blldd  Building. 
PAUm  H.  Smith,  Manager. 

ST.  LOUlSi 

CowBonweakli  Tiuit  Building. 
W.  H.  COCKB.  Manager. 
CIWCINNATIi  SI.  Paul  B^ing. 

Pbank  K.  Bowman,  Mgr. 
KANSAS  ClTYi 

N.  Y.  Lift  Building. 
B.  R.  UTILL,  Manager. 
DENVERi  enB  Era^.Craaroer  Bldg. 

C  W.  Vabmvm,  Manager. 

UM  ANCBEES:  cad  SUmson  Block. 

EDOAB  B.  Lbfbbvbb.  Mgr. 
SAN  FRANaSCOi 

514  Clant  Sfueckelt  Bulldtng. 
CUT  C.  Caldbn,  Manager. 
^EATTLEi  w*  Pioaeer  ^ding. 

T.  N.  Taixbmtibb,  Manager. 
MINNBAPOUSt 

SM  N.Y.LIIe  BuBdlng. 
D.  W,  K1IOWI.TON,  Manager. 
CHICAGO!  CkaMbecofCouMerce. 
HowABD  W.  Harrington,  Mgr. 


If  my  extensive  ecdvertising  hacs  not  convinced  you  that  I  am  the 
mn.n  to  handle  your  real  estaite,  write  me  NOW  and  I  will  send  you 
evidence  thnt  will. 


Fteaae  inentioa  Evcrybody'i  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertUert. — 
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Richards 
Fit-the-Back 
Chair 

For  Home 
or  Club 


ADJUSTS  itseli  tnsuntly 
^  lu  the  eiUKt  poise  and 
curves  of  your  back,  and 
moves  with  vou  at  every  change  of  posture 
The  special  feature  is  not  in  iu  appearance 
but  in  the  **  touch,*'  and  you  must 
sit  in  it  to  understand  it.  'llte  fact 
that  Richards  Fit-the*Rack 
Chairs  have  been  used  on  F^ll 
man  Parlor  Cars  for  ten  years 
proves  their  incomparability  as 
to  comfort  and  construction. 

Thousands  have  been  sold 
**(Ni  approval,"  but  never 
one  returned. 

Send  for  catalogue  of 
other  chairs.  tmb  rniNCiPLB 

RICHARDS  CHAIR  CO. 


m 


Juice. 


O  expUini  an  eminent  authority 
^  *•*  i»  one  of  the  most 
%n]  valuable  of 

modem  food  producto.  Hav- 
L  Ing  witnessed  the  picking  of 

the  grapes  and  the  process 
m  Immediately  follovdng  in  the 

!-,i\  Welch  fact^,  I  can  my  that 

^  Welch’s  Qrape  Juice 

contains  all  the  nutritive  quali. 
ties  of  fresh,  full.ripe  Concord 
Crapes.  Quickness,  carefulness 
and  cleanliness  are  observed  in  its 
manufacture.  It  is  astonishing  how 
Tcadfly  Welch's  Crape  Juice  is  assimilated  by  the 
weakest  stomach,  and  the  vigor  thereby  created  is 
marked  by  no  reaction. 

Wslck's  Ofaps  Jake  b  a  acUebw  takk  kertrafs  aad  ficatlj 
adasMaapMaL  Vaasf  aaS  tU  Ilka  N. 

/  Sold  by  druffffUtt  and  yrocer*,  bul  be  eurt  you  pet  IPefek’i. 

Our  bookM  U  worth  roodlof .  Boot  fov  tho  ookiDf .  A I  os  boltio  by 
auU  Me.  U  your  doolor  wtU  not  eupply  you,  oond  itt  $9  foe  IS  full 
plnti  Ob  eoM)  eblppoA  by  ox^om  |«o|iuld  enywboiu  In  the  Untied 
btelee  one!  of  Oinebe 

mWlLGHORAPimclOO.,  WISTTULD,  H.  Ta 


An  open  n.ir  life 

in  summer  is  health-ffiving  to  the  invalid.  It  is 
entirely  practical  when  it  may  be  enjoyed  without 
personal  effort.  The 

Allison  Invalid  Chair 

isaconstant  source  of  benefit  and  pleasure  totheill 
and  afflicted.  Noiseless,  comfortable,  strong,  light 
running;  an  inestimable  aid  in  the  care  of  invalids 

Send  ns  ynur^  eddreM  and  we  will  fsward  you  our  llltKtrat>*  1 
catalonue  giving  full  lnAimiatS««n.  Ttie  AlHaon  Chair  s<dd  onf)' 

W.  D  ALLISOV  CO..  903  >.  AUbsiM  St.,  lB4iaBa»oli*,IU. 


Bird  Manna, 

the  (Teat  lecret  of  the  canary  breeders  of  the  Hartz  Mi>a» 
tzuns  in  Germany,  it  as  necessary  to  canary  birds  as  is  seed. 
It  is  a  stimulant  that  pre¬ 
vents  their  ailments  and 
keepa  them  in  health  and 
tone.  They  won't  even 
st^  sinxinj;  during  the 
critical  season  of  shading 
feathers.  No  trouble  to 
get  birds  to  eat  it  as  tbev 
are  verv  fond  of  it.  Ask 
vour  oruggist  for  Bird 
Manna,  or  tend  us  1$  cents 
and  we  U  mail  it  to  you. 


The  Philedelphle 
Bird  Food  Co.’s 


Bitters 


is  a  medicine  for  sick  birds 
and  gives  quick  relief.  In- 
fuses  new  life  and  vitality  into 
the  houMhold  pet.  A  few  drops  mixed 
in  the  bird's  drinking  srater  brings  out  thq 
•oag  almost  immediately.  Get  a  botUe  oi 
Bird  Bitters  from  your  druggist  and  see  how 
^ickly  the  bird  trill  recover  from  its  illness. 

There  are  numerous  imitations  of  Bird  Bitters. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  Philadelphia  Bird  Food  Co.’t  Bird 
Bitters  to  that  you  get  the  genuine,  ss  cents.  Mailed  for 
the  tame  price. 

The  Philadelphia  Bird  Food  Co. 

400  MortK  Third  Street.  Phlladolphl*.  Po. 


Rcam  mentioo  Everybody's  Magaxtne  whea  you  write  to  adverttsera. 
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Harmony  and  Health 

Health  b  the  reflection  of  Haimonious  Na¬ 
ture.  Dbeaae  b  Discord  and  Unnatural. 
Health  dependt  upon  Natural  Food. 

SHREDDED 

BISCUIT 


b  a  Naturally  Organized  Food,  that  b,  contains  all 
the  Propettiet  in  Correct  proportion  necessary  to 
Nourish  erery  Element  of  the  human  body. 

Nature  has  stored  in  the  whole  wheat  complete  nourishment  for  the  harmonious  building 
of  man,  and  Shredded  Whole  Wheat  Blsciiit  presents  it  in  the  most  digestible  and  appetiz¬ 
ing  form.  Ifvaluable  qualities  are  removed  from  the  wheat,  as  in  white  flour,  the  result  is 
food  stripped  of  the  properdes  which  produce  teeth,  bone,  muscle  and  brain.  “Soft  cooked” 
cereals  are  swallowed  with  little  or  no  mastication  and,  therefore,  the  teeth  are  robbed  of 
their  necessary  —  natural — exercise,  causing  weakness  and  decay.  Shredded  Whole 
Wheat  Biscuit  being  crisp,  compels  vigorous  masdcation  and  induces  the  natural  flow  of 
saliva  which  is  indispensable  in  natural  digesdon. 

BOLD  BT  ALL  GROCEBS.  Band  for  “The  Vltnl  Queitlon"  Cook  Book  (free).  Addreti 

THK  NATURAL  FOOD  COMPANY,  Niasgara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


MOTHS 


w31  not  injure  your 

VALUABLE  FURS  and  WINTER  GARMENTS 


if  kept  in  our 

P.oriar  I  Inail  Window  Seats  and  Wardrobe  Couchei. 

ucuai  unen  bniu  Uom  U  order  only. 

WiaSev  SMt«  tnm  $1  ted  ep;  ■itdrsbe  Cwchee  fna  $10  iid  ip 

Illustrations,  sample  coverings,  full  descriptions  and 
ilt'Uils  furnished  on  application.  Odd  sizes  a  specialty. 
Correspondence  solicitra. 

THE  SPEQALTY  MFO.  CO..  22$  S«rth  Mala  SL,  Oaahca,  lad. 


NOXVILDLSK  CABINET 


TYPEWRITER 
^  ^OKKEEPER 

SHIPPING  ^ 
CLERK  - 


Warmer  Homes! 

2 


Keepi  ttiHoiiery  cletn  and  rettflly  accessibte.  Low«  section 
spTced  for  Le^l  Cap.  Letterheads.  Bills  Lading;.  Billheads.  En- 
fcltipes,  etc.  Top  tray  for  Stanm,  Pens,  PencHs.  Penholders, 
Ban^,  and  sundries  us^  by  Bookkeepers,  Teachers.  Steno 
paphers.  Lair3rers,  and  Business  men  and  women.  Cove^  with 
best  black  book  cloth.  Compact,  convenient,  durable.  Price 
nch  express  paid  to  points  East  of  Mississippi  River 

Ai;ents  wanted.  basvUla.ni^r  Bax  €#.« Baxl#lCyEaaxvUla»TaaB 


If  Your  House  is  Heated  by  bl 

FURMAN  BOILER 

(ty*  IVriit  today  /c^  ValuahU  Illustrated  Catalogue  €(f 
our  Modern  and  Heonomical  System^  explaining  the  great 
Comfort  and  little  Cost.  Address, 

The  Herendeen  Mfg.  Co.,  6  Broad  St,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Branches ;  39  Otlnr  St.,  Boston.  39  CoetJandt  St.,  Naw  York  , 


PleaM  mention  Everybody’*  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiser!. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


^  COMPLEXION 

POWDEfC 

Beautifies  Without  lajury. 

Made  of  purest  materials.  Contains  no  lead, 
arsenic,  lime  or  anything  else  poiscftious  or 
injurious.  The  wooden  box  preserves  the 
delicate  perfume.  Sold  everywhere. 

Full  sue  Box  Sent  on  Receipt  of  SOc. 
J.  A.  Fotzonl  Co.,  Chicaco.  lU* 


THB  BEST  OP  ALL  AND  { 

For  over  sixty  years  Mas.  Winslow’s  S 
Soothing  Syrup  has  been  used  by  mothers  e 
for  their  children  while  teething.  Are  you  9 
disturbed  at  night  and  broken  of  your  test  J 
by  a  sick  child  suffering  and  crying  with  % 
pain  of  Cutting  Teeth  ?  If  so,  send  at  once  J 
and  get  a  bottle  of  ”  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sooth.  S 
ing  Syrup”  for  Children  Teething.  Its  S 
value  is  incalculable.  It  will  relieve  the  v 
poor  little  sufferer  immediately.  Depend  | 
upon  it,  mothers,  there  is  no  mistake  9 
about  it.  It  cures  diarrhoea,  regulates  the  v 
Stomach  and  Bowels,  cures  Wind  Colic,  Z 
softens  the  Gums,  reduces  Inflammation, 
and  gives  tone  and  energy  to  the  whole  b 
system.  “  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Sixithing  Syrup"  J 
for  children  teething  is  pleasant  to  the  taste  { 
and  is  the  prescription  of  one  of  the  oldest  ^ 
and  best  female  physicians  and  nurses  in  f 
the  United  States,  and  is  for  sale  by  all  J 
druggists  throughout  the  world.  Price,  b 
twenty>five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  ask  J 
for  ••  Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing  Syrup."  { 

_ *9*999999999999***^**^ 


HAIR  ON 

FACE 

NECK 

AN  D 

ARM5 

INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY  TO 
THE  MOST 
DELICATE  SKIN 


removed.  We  named  the  new  discovery  MODENE.  It  is  alh 
solutely  harmless,  but  works  sure  results,  i  Apply  for  a  few 
minutes  and  the  hair  disappears  as  if  by  magic.  It  Cannet 
Fail  If  the  growth  be  Itgnt,  one  application  will  remove  it; 
the  heavy  growth,  such  as  the  beard  or  growth  on  moles,  may 
require  two  or  more  applications,  and  without  the  slifilitest 
injury  or  unpleasant  feeling  when  applied  or  ever  afterward. 

Modem  suptrsedes  eUitrolyHs, 

Used  by  people  of  relnement,  and  roeommended  b** 
all  wba  kave  taatad  Ita  McriU 
Modene  sent  bv  mail,  in  safety  mailing>cases  (securely  sealed^ 
cn  receipt  of  bl*00  per  bottle.  Send  money  by  letter,  with 
your  full  address  written  plainly.  Postage-stamps  taken. 

LOCAL  Alb  OIIBKAL  A0BIIT8  WiRTBD 

MODENE  MANUFACTURINQ  CO. 
Dept  43.  CindniMti,  Ohio 
Every  Settle  fiesreeteed 

,  (CrWeOCItrRl,MOf*rFaltareertkeBII,htcatIa)ory 


ming. 

Inquire  in  department  and  sporting 


EVERYBODY’S  AD 


VERTISEMENTS 


'Bhe  O  M  O 
Dress  Shield 

THE  ONLY  ODORLESS  AND  PER¬ 
FECT  DRESS  SHIELD  MADE  :  : 


Absolutely 

Odorless 

Absolutely 
Impervious 

Hygienically 

Pure 

Warranted  to 
the  Wearer 
Bind  CblA  be 
Watshed 

These’  are  the  five  essential  features  of  a  Perfect 
press  Shield.  The  Omo  Shield  U  recommended 
Dy  the  journals  of  health  for  its  hygienic  qualities. 

Stnd  2S  cents /or  sam^  pair  to  the 

OMO  MFC.  CO.,  -  Middletown,  Corvn. 


Delicecte 
Delicioxis 


Made  from  purest 
gelatine  flavored 
with  Omnge* 

Lemon,  i _  _ 

Strawberry. 

or  Raspberry 

Saves  kitchen 


Each 

_  package 

contains 
enough  to 
’  make  a  pint 
in  hot  weath¬ 
er,  more  in 
cold.  Prepared 
^  in  two  minutes. 
Simply  add  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  set 
to  cool.  At  grocers 
everywhere,  10  cents. 
THE  GENESEE 
PURE  RX)D  CO„ 
Le  Roy,  N,  Y, 


PNEUMATIC 

BUST  FORMS 

Inflated  by  a  Breath 

“  LIGHT  AS  AIR : 

!  NATURAL  AS  LIFE" 

Do  away  with  all  unsightly,  unhealthy,  and 
uncomfortable  padding.  Produce  perfectly 
the  full  bust  and  slender  waist  decreed  by 
the  latest  fashion.  Weigh  but  a  trifle,  inex¬ 
pensive,  and  positively  the  only  device  which 
perfectly  simulates  firm  flesh  and  blood. 
Applied  in  an  instant,  invisible  with  any  cos¬ 
tume,  neither  sight  nor  touch  reveals  their 
use.  Can  be  worn  with  or  without  corsets. 
Eagerly  purchased  by  society  ladies  every¬ 
where.  Endorsed  by  leading  dressmakers 
and  ladies’  tailors.  If  you,  or  any  of  your 
friends,  are  flat  chested,  suffer  mortification 
no  longer,  but  write  us,  naming  this  publi¬ 
cation,  for  the  photo  illustrated  circular, 
which  we  send  sealed,  as  a  plain  letter,  and 
which  gives  fullest  information.  Massage, 
medicines,  and  developing  appliances  are 
dangerous  and  unsatisfactory.  H.  &  H. 
BUST  FORMS  are  different  from  anything 
you  have  ever  heard  about,  better  than 
anything  ever  known. 

Manarai-tvred  only  by 

HENDERSON  A  HENDERSON 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  wnte  to  adveitiieia. 


NDVERTISEMENTS 


is  not  u  hannleti  as  it  seems.  It  brinKS  into  the  house 
many  nndesinble  thinn  which  it  picks  up  arith  its  haiiy  cup- 
shapedfeet.  A  mon^  them  are  disease  Kenns.  Afteraflyhas 
entered  your  home  it  is  a  menace  to  your  bmily’s  heaith-- 
you  should  make  it  harmless.  But  you  cannot  M  it  without 


TANGLEFOOT 
STICKY  FLY  PAPER 


srhich  catches  the  fly  and  the  germs  it  carries,  and  coats  them 
both  over  srith  a  varnish  from  which  they  can  never  escape. 

Poisoning  the  fly  will  not  do,  as  the  germ  is  not  poisonetl. 

A  fly  trap  erill  not  do,  as  the  bulling  of  the  fly  will  blow 
the  germs  through  the  meshes  and  you  will  inhale  them. 

So  tanglefoot  is  the  only  remedy.  Every 
dealer  has  it.  It  is  an  inexpensive  safeguard. 


STICKY  FLY  PAPER 


which  catches  the  fly  and  the  germs  it  carries,  and  coats  them 
both  over  with  a  varnish  frcnn  which  they  can  never  escape. 

Poisoning  the  fly  will  not  do,  as  the  germ  is  not  poiscmetl. 

A  fly  trap  will  not  do,  as  the  bussing  of  the  fly  will  blow 
the  germs  through  the  meshes  and  you  will  inhale  them. 

So  TANGIEFOOT  is  the  only  remedy.  Every 
dealer  has  it.  It  is  an  inexpensive  safeguard. 


KATZENJAMMER  SUIT 

Complete  one-piece  suit.  Just  the 
thing  for  the  Ettle  chap. 

W  In  the  Nursery 
^  On  the  Sotnd  Pile 
At  the  Seckshore 

Beautifully  made  of  heavy  wash- 
EIjB  able  cheviot.  Past  colors.  Fancy 
stripes,  blues,  pinks,  etc.  Sizes: 
Bl||  a  to  6  years. 

Satisfaction  faarantctd  or 
HM  monoy  rofandtd. 

$1.00  per  5<ilt 

3  Salts  for  $2.50.  Post-paid 

^  BEAUMONT  MFC.  CO. 

isr  Jaeksen  BMlcvard.  Chleasv.  HL 


equilibrium 
The  words  ‘‘feem 
off”  describe  a  very 
very  common  condition. 

Maybe  you  cannot  define  it; 
but  you  know  what  it  is;  lan- 
quid;  without  energy  of  mind 
or  body;  incapable  of  work,  or 
the  work  goes  heavily.  It  may 
seem  a  trifling  thing  —  better 
not  think  so;  it  may  be  worse 
before  it’s  better. 

It  is  easier  to  restore  a  bal¬ 
ance  that’s  “a  little  off”  than 
when  it’s  a  good  deal. 

Pabst  Nalt  Extract 

The  Tonic 

is  an  ideal  balance-restorer ;  it  is  food 
and  drink  together;  tonic  without  false 
stimulation.  Beware  of  cheap  malts; 
they  are  harmful. 

You  should  try  it  for  balance-keeping 
and  restoring,  for  strength-making  and 
preservmg.  There  is  nothing  like  it. 

Buy  it  of  any  druggist. 


Plssse  meotioa  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  wiiu  to  advectietis. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


^j®SL  A 


A  New  Result  from  ihefiDlSON 

PHONOGRAPH 

Accomplished.  ^ 


kcnui^  doJi 


Only  True 

Sanitary  Underwear 


SPECIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHTS  FOR  SUMMER. 


ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  FREE 


NEW  YORK : 
BROOKLYN : 
BOSTON : 
PHILADELPHIA: 
CHICAOO: 


(IS  West  2Sd  Street 
\iaB.167  Broadway 
sot  Fnlton  Street 
830-2^  Boylston  Street 
934  Chestnut  Street 
88  State  Street 


vosei 

PIANOS  I 

HAVE  BEEN  ESTABLISHED  SO  TEARS  I 


and  are  receiving  more  favorable  comments 
to.day  from  an  artistic  standpoint  than  all 
other  makes  combined. 

I  WE  I 

CKa>.llen^e  I 
Comparisons. 


By  our  easy  payment  plan,  every  family 
in  moderate  circumstances  can  own  a  VOSC 
piano.  We  allow  a  liberal  price  for  old  in> 
.struments  in  exchange,  and  deliver  the  piano 
in  your  house  free  of  expense.  You  can  i 
deiU  with  us  at  a  distant  point  the  same  as 
in  Boston.  Send  for  catalogue  and  full 
information. 

VOSC  &  SONS  PIANO  CO. 

160  Boylston  Street,  -  -  -  Boston. 


mm 


DelicQLte 

Delicioxis 


Mode  from  purest 
gelatine  flavored  . 
with  Ornage.  A 
Lemon. 
Strawberry.  A 
or  Raspberry 
Saves  kitchen 
work  preparing 
aimilar  olshea 

by  oaing  ordi*^ _ 

nan  gelatine i  my 
ana  flavor^  g^pSui4-t4' 
Ing,  and  ita  ^g*^TrJ  M 
better  A 
coeta 


Each 

r  make  a  pint 
inhotweath- 
'  er,  more  in 
cold.  Prepared 
in  two  minutes, 
y  Simply  add  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  set 
to  cool.  At  grocers 
^  everywhere,  10  cents. 

THE  GENESEE 
PURE  POOD  CO,, 
Le  Roy,  N.Y. 


Mr,  Edison*s  L*iest  Imtntions^ 

The  MOULDED  RECORD  and 
the  NEW  REPRODUCER 

dnplicate  the  human  voice  in  volume  and  clearness. 
AoMlutely  free  from  scratching;  perfectly  smooth 
and  natural.  The  Moulded  Records  are  “high 
speed/'  made  of  hard  wax,freely  and  safely  handled. 

N«w  Repredaoers  oa  all  Phoeotraphs.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  exchange  proposition  (“Gem"  excqHedV 
Phonographs  in  Nine  ^yles,  $10.00  to  $100.00. 
Records,  80c. ;  $8  per  dozen. 

■aTMSAl.  PBOXOURAPH  CO..  Oimage.  K.  J. 
■.T.0am,StCkMSM*M.  caimt.  OOm.  144  WiSma  Am. 


Flaaae  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiieta. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Beds  of  Case^ 

This  Mattress  is  made  of  soft,  resilient  felt, 
prepared  from  pure  long  staple  cotton,  fresh  from 
the  fields.  It  is  made  where  the  cotton  grows,  by  an 
original  process,  and  will  give  you  the  l^t  bed  you 
ever  slept  on.  If  not  perfectly  satisfactory,  your 
money  will  be  refunded.  ShippM  to  any  address, 
all  charges  prepaid.  Delivered  at  your  own 
door  for  $12.50.  Send  orders  to 

PARHAM  MATTRESS  00.,  Chattanoogra,  Teon. 


QSCbOv.l  .ijCLi 


Awaits  you 

Opportonity  Knocks  at  Your  Door! 

WILL  YOU  IHSWERY 

Would  you  realize  your  ambitions*  Would  you  attiun  lofty  ideals 
and  (rain  your  heart's  noblest  desires*  You  possibly  love  the 
consciousness  of  power  and  wish  to  win  greater  honor.  Perhaps 
jmu  desire  to  mount  higher  in  your  accepted  calling,  or  long  for  a 
better  social  position.  You  may  want  to  turn  failure  into  success. 

The  force  that  will  enable  you  to  accomplish  all  these  thinfjis 
lies  donnant  wlthhi  vow.  It  only  needs  developin(|.  All  that  is 
attractive  in  man;  all  that  is  powerful  for  good  in  his  nature;  all 
thow  qualities  which  make  man  capable  of  rising  in  the  world, 
spring  from  his  Personal  nagnetlsai. 

You  can  develop  this  (treat  force  at  your  home.  You  can  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  the  science  that  pertains  so  intimately  to 
yourself — that  shades  the  path  of  the  human  will. — that  molds  the 
minds  of  men. 

There  is  a  book  that  (rives  you  the  key  to  Personal  Magnet¬ 
ism;  that  lays  bare  the  science  of  Personal  Influence.  It  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  World’s  Qreatest  Authority,  Dr.  X.  LaMotte  Sage. 

It  is  sent  absolutely  free  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  It  is  a  com¬ 
prehensive  treatise  of  one  hundred  pages.  Mail  a  request  for  the 
book  today,  you  will  receive  it  by  return  mail.  A  postal  card 
dropped  in  the  box  at  the  comer  will  bring  it  to  your  very  door. 
Address, 

NEW  YORK  INSTITUTE  OF  SCIENCE, 
D*pt.  B.  J.9  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Please  meotion  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisera 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


r  fleets  atMMit  the  A M6LK  LAXPt  it  is  sImpiT  > 

'  bemuse  we  have  failed  to  convince  you  that  H  b  a 
better  form  of  illuminatioo  than  vou  now  employ. 

>%'hen  you  consider  that  it  has  been  adopted  by  thousands 
of  people  all  over  the  country  and  that  on  account  of  its  com*  1 

)>arati%ely  little  heat  many  of  the  finest  ' 

SUMMEiL  HOMES 

in  the  world  are  equipped  with  it  you  must  realUe  that  there 
is  something  about  it  which  b  out  of  the  ordinary. 

With  it  you  can  cut  out  nearly  all  the  trou^  and  about  * 
three-quarters  of  the  espense  you  now  have  wHh  your  light 
.  and  at  the  same  time  secure  illumination  that  b  beautifully 
I  l>rilliant  and  ideal  in  every  respect  for  the  home. 

1  Our  Catalogue  Z  shows  all  styles  from  |iAo  up  and  b 
sent  fi>r  the  asking.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
Idea  to  drop  us  a  postal  card  for  h. 

THK  AN«LE  LAMP  COMPAMV 

TS  Pmrk  PUm,  New  Veik  ^ 


Wolute 

t  The  Perfect  Photo  Shutter  i 


rtrs  ANY  LENS 


PRECISE  AS  A  WATCH 


No  matter  how  fine  the  lens  good  pictures  I 
depend  on  the  Shutter.  Volute  with  its  auto-  I 
matic  timing  device  gives  any  speed  up  to  I 
1-150  second.  Fast  enough  for  race  horses,  I 
athletes,  express  trains  or  slow  enough  for  »  I 
cave  picture.  I 

COMPACT  DURABLE  ACCURATE  ELEGANT  * 

Aiastiflinat  f6.sf 

^  The  Perfect  Photo  Lens  j 

The  newest  lens  invention.  All  the  desir¬ 
able  features.  Speed,  Perfect  Optical  Correction, 
Longer  Focus  than  other  Anastigmats,  giving 
correct  pictorial  values.  Either  combination 
can  be  used  separately  for  long  distance  or 
Mrtrait  work.  Plastigmat  Lens  and  Volute 
Shutter  are  the  ideal  outfit  for  any  work.  Sold 
on  all  cameras.  Reproduction  of  five  difficult 
pictures  free.  Also  Lens  Booklet  and  Shutter 
Booklet. 

Bausch  4  Lomb  Optical  Co. 

New  York  Rochester.  N.  T.  CUcaie 


PATCNTCD* 

SHADES-NOT  SCREENS 

for  lurches  and  windows — obstruct  the  sun — 
allow  free  circulation  of  air.  Cords  that  don’t 
kink;  metal  pulleys  that  don’t  break.  Made 
of  Linden  fibre  in  lo  ornamental  colorings. 

F&r  sale  by  one  dealer  in  principal 
towns.  If  you  can*t  buy  them  write 

THE  HOUGH  PORCH  SHADE  CORPORAHON 
81  Central  Street,  Worcester.  Mass. 

Postal  us  for  “  Story  of  Comfort.’* 


For  eating  and  for  drinking. 

Slookeib 

cocoa 

is  the  most  nourishing  because  of  its  purity. 

Any  good  dealer  will  supply  you  if  you 
insist.  If  you  can’t  get  it  at  once,  write  to 

46  HUDSON  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Delettrez,  Violette  Etolle  (Stv  Violet) 

newest,  most  delightful  violet  odor,  in  Perfnme^ 
Soaps  and  Piowders.  Dainty  and  distinctive. 

Delettrez,  Aglala,  for  those  who  appreciate  the 
most  exquisite,  refined  odor.  Delicate  and  permanent 
Ask  for  Dtlettrex  at  ktst  tUalers.  Rt/ust  substitutts. 

McKesson  a  bobbins,  Aawleaa  Acecta,  New  Tsrit 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  yon  Write  to  advertisers.  ' 


A  postal  card  will  bring 
Color  Card  and  Booklet, 
which  contains  valuable 
information  for  the 
Housewife. 


llBkciit«B>kBie«U  MBder.  PrercnUttramut 
odor».  Will  nold  IS  oiie>qaart  jan  In  cnoDioit  fruiu. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


A  Hot  Proposition. 


Our  hn  line  of  KbIbibw  Steel 
Kaaitee,  Steel  Oeek  and  Oak 
Hestuic  SteTce  teat  anywhere  oo 

30  Days’ FrM  Trial 

dlfvct  from  our  factory  at  factory 
pricoa,  prepaid.  Tbebest 

•toTo  propoaitioo  ever  oSerad.  If 
YOU  want  to  know  aMee»  aand 
sbeourfrae  cataloKua. 

KALAMAZOO  STOVE  CO.,  Mfrt. 
KsImsxoo,  Mich. 


For  Sale  by  all  Dealers 


One— Four— Six  Bottles 

Ezperieiioe  with  tbe 

Baldine  System 

Of  Treatment  for  the  Hair  and  Scalp 

At  the  outset  Mr.  Daniel  Howley,  of  lyaS  Beard  street, 
Lmisville,  had  neither  hair  nor  eyebrows.  Above  are 
actual  photosiaphs  made  durinK  treauuent. 

SO- IT  WILL  DO  me  JtAMC  FOR  YOU.“VS 

The  Baldine  s^tem  permanently  eradicates  Dandruff, 
stops  Falling  HairaM  prevents  Baldness.  If  the  treat¬ 
ment  did  nausfat  else  its  worth  would  be  unquestioned, 
but  we  go  further  and  make  broader  and  stronger  claims. 
We  posiUv^  guarantee  that  Baldine  Treatment 

Restores  Hair  to  the  BALD  SCALP 

Strong:,  healthy,  natural  hair,  no  matter  how  bare  the 
■calp  or  of  how  Ions  duration.  Perfect  personal  treat¬ 
ment  is  given  each  case,  the  system  iiKhidinK  individual 
directions  for  application  and  necessary  icmedialagenta. 
A  COMMON  SENSE.  RATIONAL  METHOD 
by  means  of  which  the  hair  and  scalp  are  invigorated 
am  restored  to  their  natural  condition. 

For  deuila  of  the  system,  and  convincing  testimony, 
write  for  Booklet  “  B.” 

BALOUm  MARUFAOTVIUma  OOmPMtr 

900  Mf.  Marbml  9tm,  Lmmlmvlllm,  Ky. 


ncase  mention  Everybody’s 


THE  STONEBRIDQE 
FOLDING  LANTERN 

Can  he  carried  la  the  packet 
rATBNTEO  au.  DKALMN ,  or  by  mill,  on  r  .  tit* 

- T —  of  price.  Aluminum,  weight  t  .  or. 

/  /  T  I*  /■■  (  price  It.jo.  Tin,  cofiper.hnW.I  jirnii 

V  d  C.  H.  STONKBKIIMii; 

SmsK  la.  **•’  *’*•’  *•  '■  '*1 


Stallman’s  Dresser  Trunk 

Have  you  seen  one?  It  is  up-to-ilate. 

Think  of  it.  ever>-thing  within  riach. 

No  heavy  trays,  but  HKht.  snuMith 
drawers.  Holds  as  much  ami  cu^ts  no 
more  than  a  gcxid  box  trunk.  Hand 
riveted,  almost  indestructible,  oiia 
IrM,  always  reesaaeaded.  Seal  C.  (I.  D. 
yrlvilcfe  ciaalaatlM.  2c  staay  la  auls|. 

F.  A.  STALLMAN,  M  W.  Syrlaf  St,  Cataabus.  0. 


oaop  IAS7S  thirty  odo 

Y  ^-stis*  X£LY  PePFVMC  ca 

OTTROIT.MKM 


IDEAL  steam  Cooker 

'  Cooks  a  whole  meal  over  one  burner,  on 
gatoline,  oil,  gat,  or  common  cook  Uotr. 

Reduces  Fuel  Bills  One-half. 


W  hUlle  blwws  when  CwAer  iie«df  nwre  water. 
SkewaUeaa  sod  aides.  •  We  eIm 

BMke  fi^vare  I'wokera  with  dwwra.  Seed  for 
illat.  eatalofrne.  Wtpofoxpr—.  Areata  Wasted. 
TOLEDO  COOKER  CO.,  Bat  14,  Talcde,0. 


WE  SAVE  YOU  50®/® 

Have  all  makes  of  typewriters,  many  as  food  as  new. 
Lowest  prices  and  strong^  guarantee.  We  rent,  buy* 
sell  or  exchange  machines.  Send  on  approval,  one  month's 
rent  to  apply  on  purc  hase.  Write  for  catalc^e  L. 

B.  B.  STArroBD  A  BRO..  IB-tO  R.  Tm  Rarea  St.^CklrSfe 


TEAKETTLE 
WATER  STILL  CO. 


TOr>eiiTOWN,  OHIO. 
SSRD  FOK  BOOKLET. 

Magaztoe  when  yon  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Now  is  the  Time 

to 

Cultivate  Hair 

Human  hair,  like  the  rose  bush,  requires 
a  rich  soil,caref  ul  cultivation, (grooming) 
and  bright,  warm,  sunny  weather  to 
insure  best  results. 

Seven 

SutKerland 

Sisters 

Hair  Grower  and  Scalp  Cleaner 

never  fail  to  ^row  hair,  when  there  is  a  particle 
of  life  existing  in  the  decaying  roots.  An 
oci^ional  shampoo  with  the  Malp  Cleaner  and 
daily  application  of  the  Hair  (ironer  during 
warm  weather,  will  be  found  cooling  and 
refreshing.  Try  it. 

Sold  by  over  28,000  Dealers. 

Permit  us  to  again  remind  you.  that 

“Its  the  Haipoot  the  Hat” 

That  makes  a  woman  attractive 


THE  HAWKEYE 
REFRIGERATOR  BASKET 

Is  durable  rattan  lined  with  non-rnst 
line.  Two  sizes,  18x10  by  8  Inches  deep, 
13.2;  30x13  by  10  Inches  deep.  $3.50.  An 
ideal  picnic  basket  because  it 

Keeps  Contents  Ice  Cold  24  Hours 

Indispensable  In  the  sickroom,  when 
traveltna  for  keeping  Infs nt’s  food.  aM 
for  carrying  summer  lunches.  WllllMta 
lifetime  with  care.  tent  subject  to 
approval  c.  O.  D.  Money  back  If  no  t 
satisfactory  on  ten  days’ trial,  ^ndua 
your  dealer's  name  If  he  can’t  supply  you, 

A  refreshing  booklet  FR£K, 

BIALINOTON  BASKET  COMPANY. 

Dept  ).  Barliaftoa,  Iowa. 


Best  and  Most  Economical 

Use  only  %  the  regular  quantity 
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Alw?ys  packed  in  i-lb.  trade* 
mark  rra  bags. 

Good  Giffees.  12c.  and  15c* 
Good  Teas,  30c.  and  35c. 

For  special  terms  address  Dept.  EB 

The  Great  American  Tea  Co. 

P.O.Box  aft).  3iand33  Vesey  St.,NewYork. 


Self  Filling 
Self  Cleaning 
Simplicity 


SIX  CARDINAL  POINTS 


T^e'POST’ 


FOUNTAIN 

PEN 


Reliabilify 
No  Leaking 


THE  OLD  rorXTAI.V^PEX  IS  A  THING  OF  THE  PAHT.  Advanced  mechanism  places  the  “POST'*  Pen  as  the 
foremost  one  of  the  world. 

**  1T*S  THE#  PEN  OE  iVLE  PENS  **  recelvlnijr  more  favorable  comments  to-day  than  all  other  makes  on 

it't  eke  only  Pen  avardtd  a  ^Id  medai  and  di/loma  at  tkt  Academic  ParisUnne  Jnventeurs  Industriels  et  Bxposants,  Paris. 


tolc©  VOtlP  ^)I(1  Pof\  lf\  ExchonMOo  OITR  dllQUE  PLAIf#  As  a  special  inducement  to  introduce  ttie 
YVO  iaR.o  yuur  vria  ren  in  bxenano©*  “POST”  we  have  decided  to  suwly  a  limited  number  of  them  in 
EXCHANGE  for  other  makes  at  a  merely  nominal  cash  difference.  Our  offer  enables  you  ta  rid  yourself  of  your  old  pen  and  have  Uie  BEST. 

^  The  “POST**  has  been  endorsed  General  Lew  Wallace.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Mr.  Sankey,  H.  M.  Edward  Vll,  King  of  Great  Britain, 
Com'd’r  Booth  Tucker,  and  hundreds  of  others,  also  recommended  by  over  aoo  of  America's  foremost  magazines. 

Write  us.  POST  FOUNTAIN  PEN  CO..  115  W.  I4th  Street.  New  York  City. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  wnte  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


REMARKABLE  EYE  CURE 

Mr,  Ir4Merchant,  BloomiriKton,  III.,  who  was  going  blind 
from  catA'^ts  in  both  eyes,  was  cured  in  a  few  weeks  by 

The  Oneal 
Dissolvent  Method 

and  be  dM  not  loae  a  alnglc  dav  from  hto  business.  Dr, 

I  Oneal  cured  him  without  the  knife  or  in  any  way  Jeopard- 
izi^  the  delicate  organs  of  sight,  by  mild,  harmless  mrdi- 
^  cation  that  has  proved  effectual  in  thousands  of  other  nf 
the  most  serious  cases  of  Cataracts,  Scums,  Qranulaied 
Lids,  Optic  Nerve  Diseases — all  Causes  of  Blindness.  In 
all  his  experience  Dr,  Oneal  has  never  injured  the  eye  of  a 
patient, 

'Cross-Eyes  Straightened 

:  —a  new  method — effectual  in  over  s,ooo  cases.  No  Knife 
I  or  Pain.  E.  Welleck,  Cary  Sta.,  III.,  cured.  Write  him.  A 
new,  interesting  illustrate  book  on  Eye  Diseases,  many 
testimonials  and  Dr.  Oneal's  advice  frefc  Tell  him  yi>ur 
eye  troubles.  Address 

OKZ>  OVEAL,  M.  D..  Salte  834,  52  Bearhorn  St.,  Chicaeo 


Deafness 

overcome  by  using 

Wilson’s^  Ear  Drums 

The  only  scientific  sound  conductors. 
Invisible,  comfortable,  efficient.  They 
fit  in  the  ear.  Doctors  recommend 
them.  Thousands  testify  to  their 
perfection  and  to  benefit  derived. 
failMmation  snd  book  of  letters  from  many  naara.traa. 
Wibon  Ear  Drum  Co.,  Todd  Bldg.,  Loubville,  Ky^ 


Bright’s  Disease  and 
Diabetes  Cured. 

University  Chemist  Acting  as  Judge. 


Irving  K.  Mott,  M.  D.,  of  Cincinnati,  O.,  demonstrated 
before  the  editorial  board  of  the  Evening  Post,  one  of  the 
leading  daily  papers  of  Cincinnati,  the  power  of  his  remedy 
to  cure  the  worst  forms  of  kidney 
diseases.  Later  a  public  test  was 
\  instituted  under  the  auspices  of  the 

\  Post,  and  five  cases  of  Bright's  Dis- 

Diabetes  were  selected  by 
them  and  placed  under  Dr,  Mott’s 
jp  care.  In  three  months'  time  all  were 
pronounced  cured^  Harvard  Univer- 
sity  having  been  chosen  by  the  board 
to  make  examination  of  the  cases 
before  and  after  the  treatment. 

Any  one  desiring  to  read  the  de- 
tails  of  this  public  test  can  obtain 
copies  of  the  papers  by  writing  to  Dr.  Mott  for  them. 

This  public  demonstration  gave  Dr.  Mott  an  international 
reputation  that  has  brought  him  into  correspondence  with 
people  all  over  the  world,  and  several  noted  Europeans  are 
numbered  among  those  who  have  taken  his  treatment  and 
been  cured. 

The  Doctor  will  correspond  with  those  who  are  suffering 
with  Bright’s  Disease,  Diabetes,  or  any  kidney  trouble, 
either  in  the  first,  intermediate,  or  last  stages,  and  will  be 
pleased  to  give  his  expert  opinion  free  to  those  who  will 


the  Doctor  has  prepared  about  kidney  troubles  and  de¬ 
scribing  his  new  method  of  treatment  will  also  he  mailed  by 
him  Mrrespondence  for  this  purpose  should  be  addressed 
to  IRVINE  K.  MOTT,  M.  D.,  37  MitcheU  Building. 
Cincinnati,  O. 


Throat  Trouble  Quickly 
Cured  FR.££ 


If  You  Suffer  h-om  Sore  Tbroat 


HYDROZONE ’’ 


WnX  SURELY  CURE  YOU 

A  scientific  germicide,  universally  endorsed  by  physicians. 
AbielattilT  HaPBileM !  To  demonstrate  Its  wonderful  etfi- 
clency,  wlii  send  for  loc.  (whkb  coven  postage),  A  Settle 
MiSeleat  te  Care*  Eree. 

Send  for  pamphlet,  giving  facts  regarding  this  wonderful  microbe 
destroyer.  Address, 

PROF.  CnARLES  MARCHAND.  57  Priaoe  St..  New  Yerk. 


Please  meotioD  Everybody's  Magazine  when  3rou  write  to  advertisera. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE 

ONLY 


RIQID 

SHOE 

HOLDER 


Pleaie  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


WB  ARB  SBLLINO 
Battery  Hanging  LAmpa,  •  $10.00 
Telephone,  complete,  -  -  6.96 

Electric  l)wr  Bells,  •  •  1.00 

Electric  Carriage  Lights,  •  6.00 
Battery  Fan  Motor,  ...  7.95 
Electric  Hand  Lanterns,  •  2.00 
PMket  Flash  Lights,  •  -  •  1.,'iO 
Miniature  Electric  Lamps,  -  .30 

$3  Medical  Batteries,  •  ■  •  3.96 
Genuine  Electric  Belts,  •  •  1.00 
$12  Belt  with  SusMnsory,  -  2.50 
Genuine  Electric  Insoles,  -  .25 

Telegraph  Outfits, ....  2.60 
Battery  Motors  from  $1  to  12.00 
Battery  Table  Lamps,  •  •  3.00 
Necktie  Lights,  •  7.5  cts.  to  3.00 
Bicycle  Electric  Lights,  •  2.26 
Electric  Cap  Lights,  •  -  •  2.00 
Electric  Railway,  ....  3.ii0 
Battery  Student  Lamp,  •  -  4.00 
Dry  Batteries,  per  dozen,  •  2JS& 
Electric  Books  at  low  prices. 

We  aadcrsell  all  aa  Everytklaf 
Electrical. 

OHIO  ELECTRIC  WORKS 

CLCVCLANO,  O. 

Headquarters  for  Electric 
Novelties  and  Supplies. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  New 
Catalogue,  just  ouL 


How  it  is  Used 


A  Household  Necessity 

Nickel-plated  and  hand- 
some.  Light  and  con- 
May  be  hung  up 
flat  when  not  in  use.  Ask 
any  shot,  hardware  or 

koMse/umisking  dealer  /or  it.  »'■ r 

If  not  obtainable,  send  to  su.  M  ■' 

Oold  Bond  Shoe  Polish 

"The  Great  Leather  Food,"  manf  d 
by  Triumpha  Shoe  Polish  Co.,  Inc., 

Boston,  Mass.  Preserves  leather. 

Polishes  brilliantly. 

A  DANDY-SHINER.  Three  Lasts  (men’s,  AA 
women's,  child’s).  Polishing  Cloth,  Bottle  of  22 
"Gold  Bond"  Shoe  Polish,  all  sent  for 

in  doubt  send  for  booklet  and  larger  pictures. 

TBE  DANDY-SHINER  CO.,  SI  Qsiscy  Street,  SyrisifleM,  Mats. 


M  '.?  ’  .. 

.5  A  (It  * 


TORTOISE 


BRAND 


Of  Doz 


BOX 


THREE  SHAPES  (Straight,  Looped  and  Crimped) 
THREE  COLORS  (Shell,  Amber  and  Black) 

If  your  dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  to  us,  enclosing 
Z5C.,  and  you  will  be  supplied.  Catalogue  free. 

R.ICI:  a  HOCHSTER,  Makers 
485  Broadway  -  New  York 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


ISnilinOS  IwANYMAN 

I  wl  III  If  II  H  If  CompUt*  from  HEAD 


on 

Credit 

SeeHowEasyhis  toOwnOne; 
There  is  No  Better  Investment. 


•  charm  accaaat  (or  •  beautilul 
OcDoine  Diamond  Rln«r,  Brooch,  Stud, 
IxKket,  Earnntni,Cuff  Buttons  or  other 
article  to  be  selected  from  our  halt 
million  dollar  stock  of  Diamonds, 
Watches  and  Fine  Jewelry.  Catalogue 
•M"  scBifVce. 

Diamonds  will  pay  at  least  id  per  cent 
In  Increased  values  this  year.  Your 
local  Jeweler,  If  he  Is  postM,  will  tell 

fou  so.  They  are  the  best  Investment 
n  slEht  at  the  present  time, 

You  can  establish  a  credit  with  us  that 
you  can  use  as  lonit  as  you  live,  wher¬ 
ever  you  llv^  and  with  a^  other  house 
In  any  line  of  business.  Clwwd  ('redit 
Is  I'uwltal  and  a  Dlwasnad  paid  (or  Is 
Heady  Mwacy  the  world  over.  Your 
credit  Is  good  with  us  If  your  Intentions 
are  Rood.  Honesty  and  Rood  faith  are 
the  only  requisites. 

If  you  have  any  doubt  about  your 
credit  with  us  you  can  easily  seltle  the 
question  In  advance.  Ask  yourself  this 
question ; 

Will  I  do  at  I  agrre  and  can  I  tpare 
fmm  $3  to  $w  monthly  to  invat  in  a 
Diamond  t 

It  you  can  answer  In  the  affirmative 
your  credit  is  as  Rood  with  us  as  thouRh 
you  were  worth  millions. 

How  We  Do  Business. 

Yon  select  a  diamond  from  our  catal 
ORue,  we  send  It  to  you  (or  examination. 
If  yon  like  the  diamond,  the  mountlnR. 
the  price  and  terms,  you  make  a  small 
first  payment  and  wear  the  diamond. 
The  balance  we  arranRe  In  a  series  of 
small,  easy  paymenis  to  be  made 
monthly .  We  Rive  a  Guarantee  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  value  and  quality,  and  the  option 
of  exchanRinR  at  full  price  paid  for  any 
other  article  or  a  larRer  diamond  at  any 
time. 

There  are  no  dlsaRreeable  features 
about  our  Liberal  Credit  System,  no 
publicity,  no  security,  no  Ruarantee,  no 
endorser— In  (act  lt*s  nothInR  but  a  per¬ 
sonal  business  transaction  based  on 
mutual  confidence  and  Rood  faith. 

We  are  the  larResthouse  In  our  line  of 
business  and  one  of  the  oldest.  (Estab¬ 
lish^  In  1IS8. )  We  orlRinat^  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  selllnR  diamonds  on  easy  pay¬ 
ments,  and  do  the  larRest  diamond 
cr^ltbuslnees  In  the  world.  There  is 
hal(-a-million  dollars  back  of  our  Ruar- 
antee,  and  If  you  will  ask  your  local 
banks  bow  we  stand  In  the  business 
world,  they  will  refer  to  their  Dun's 
and  Bradstreet's  book  of  commercial 
ratlnea  and  tell  you  that  our  ratUiR  Is 
the  hlRueet  passible  to  have  for  respon¬ 
sibility,  Rood  credit  and  reliable  per¬ 
formance  of  all  BRreements  anl 
promisee. 

We  pay  all  expenses  of  placInR  out 
diamonds  before  you  for  your  examin¬ 
ation.  it  costs  you  notblnR  wbetber  you 
buy  or  not— you  Ret  tbe  diamond  at 
once  and  every  dollar  you  pay  oe 
It,  IS  a  dollar  saved,  for  diamonds  are 
Instantly  convertible  into  cash  tbe 
world  over  at  full  value. 

IW  We  haadle  no  lasltatloa 
diamonds,  aothiBR  bat  RCBalBe 
stones. 

Write  today  for  our  Illustrated  book 
let  which  shows  Roods,  prices,  termi 
and  full  particulars  of  our  Ubera 
Credit  System. 

Loms  BROS.  &  CO.. 

Dept.  J,  Ml  Is  M7  Slsu  St..  Chicafs,  U.  S. A 
Diaasad  l■BSf1cfs  and  Maalr.  Jewelers 
Opp.  Huthsll  riaM  a  Co. 


Complete  from  HEAD 
to  TOE  in  latest  Style 

FREE  SAMPLES 

and  Measurement  BlanRs 


TO  INTROOUOR  OIRROT  TO  THR 

WRaaan  our  custom  tailorins 

we  will  make  the  first  ten  thousand 
suits  absolutely  to  measures  sent  ns 
(or  only  |M  and  rIvs  tbe  (oIIowIur 

OommMm  Outfit  ffU 

Actoallx  $28  ▼ikiue  for  only  $  |  o  And 
D0U1I119  to  pay  Ull  After  yoo  reoelre 
the  salt  And  free  outfit  nod  find  It  Joel 
Ae  reprenentad.  fiend  ns  your  aniDA 
end  poet  olBoe  AddresB  and  we 
will  send  yon  rBM  MSPLIfi 
€U>TH,  »>foot  tidie  line  AOd 
meeBuremeot  bienke. 

A  GENUINE  CHEVIOT  SUIT 
made  to  measure  m  the 

Isteet  EnRilsh  Back  etyle,  well 
mode  nod  dumbly  trimmed, 

sachaaaitasaome  tailors  charse..... . tfiO.OO 

A  Uonlap  block  Derby  or  Fedora  Hat. .  2..t0 

A  pair  of  Stylish  Lace  Shoes,  the  newqueen  last.. 

A  Percale  Shirt,  with  Collar  and  Cuffs  altacbed. .  l.tS 

A  NeatSilk  Koor-ln-haad  Necktie  or  Bow . .%0 

A  pair  of  Fancy  Web  Elastic  Suspenders. . . . 50 

A  Japanese  Silk  Handkerchief . . . 50 

A  pair  of  Fancy  Lisle  Thread  Soclu . 2S 

•  Thousands  of  Mon  pny  daily  for  this  $2B.OO 
OOfPT  DELAY— bsTlUR  filled  lojxn  orders  our  pru-st 
fur  these  bulls  alone  will  be  MO  and  NO  FBEK  ABTICLES. 

SENT’S  COMPUTE  OUTFiniNS  CO., 

Qniney  Bldg,,  107  Adams  Stroot,  Ohioago,  III. 

Reference:  Metropolitan  Nat.  Bank.  ChloaRO-  Capital  OB.BOO.OOO 


I  SUCCESSFUL  MAN 

f  \  I  /S  REGULARLY  SHAVEN 

%  ShAFC  younelf  At  your  ease,  in  privAtc. 

1  uneucumliered  by  stiff  shirt,  coat  and 
\  I  Avoid  all  daBifers  of  disease  whkh  lurk  in  thr 

I  most  riiforously  conducted  shops.  With  the 

<  Jyy  SHUMATE 

POLLAR  RAZOR 

y<Ai  CAB  shave  vourself  satisfactorily,  quk  kly 
ABd  conifortably.  Save  time  and  money. 

iSS  HOURS  AND  $2T.SS  SAVED  IN  A  YEAR 

The  Shumate  Is  an  al>solutely  safe  |irt>pnshion.  No  lietter  article  st 
any  price.  No  stronger  ^fuarantee.  Sent  postpaid  fnr  .00.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it.  send  his  name,  if  V  rr/ioer  tkt  razor  %/ it  dotsn't 
//east you.  It  will. 

Fret  Boo/tlett  **  The  Modem  Raaor,**  gives  many  valuable  hints  <>0 
shaving  comfoitalily  Send  fur  H. 

5HUnATe  RAZOR  CO..  DEPT.  E.  AUSTIN.  TEX. 

St.  Louis  Qfiety  A9J9  Henrietta,  St. 


Capacity 
999,999,999 

Locke  Adder 

UpUes  and  Divides  and  sells  for  F-OO  iprepsidi. 

Qxilckly  P».ys  tor  Itself. 

Simple,  Durable  and  Easily  Learned.  Booklet  FREE. 

c.  k.  uiCBKara.  reiPAXT,  st  wsUat  suMt,  Sssssu,  >»>- 4 


A  Rent  s  Outfit  Free.- Rtm  Strainer,  fits 
anypsn.  ARents  makes  to  tdoUan  per  day. 
IWTRe  cataloRne  new  goods  fiee.  _ 

Bicuabpsox  Nrc.  Co.Dept.  o.Batt  N.T. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  wbea  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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Opera 

Concert 

Vaude¬ 

ville 

A/  Home 


90  out  of  every  |00 

persons  would  buy  a  Phonograph  if  they  knew 
the  wonderful  improvements  made  in  the  past 
few  months. 

Perfectly  natural  tones  are  now  produced  on  the 
Phonograph  when  equipped  with  the 

Douglecs 

Mego-AmpHfying  Horn 

e/f  New  Edison  R.eproducer,  eLivd 
New  Edison  Moulded  Records 

No  more  metallic,  harsh  notes.  Perfect  reproduction 
of  Famous  Orchestras  and  Band  Pieces;  all  Instm- 
ments;  Vocal  StJos,  Duets,  Quartettes,  Choruses, 
Funny  Speeches.  A  source  of  endless  amusement. 
Entertains  young  and  old.  Send  for  catalogue  H  and 
get  full  inforination. 

DOUGLAS  &  CO. 

10  West  22d  St.  89  Chambers  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of  Talking  Machine  Supplies 
and  Filectric  Novelties. 


Straight  • 
Piano  Talk 

A  2ood  Piano  is  a  first -class  investment  as 
well  as  a  means  of  culture  and  pleasure.  There 
is  no  article  manufactured  that  will  give  as  large 
a  return  for  the  money  invested.  Granting 
this  to  be  true,  what  piano  will  be  sought  after 
by  those  who  wish  to  buy  an  instrument  at  a 
fair  price  ?  It  must  have  not  only  a  good  tone 
but  a  pretty  case,  and  as  you  do  not  buy  one 
every  day,  it  must  be  built  to  stand  years  of  use. 

I  , 

Emerson  Piano 

fulfills  these  conditions.  It  is  handsome  in  its 
exterior  appearance,  musical  in  its  tone  quali¬ 
ties,  and  the  price  at  which  it  sells  brings  it 
within  the  resources  of  persons  of  moderate 
means.  As  to  its  wearing  qualities,  its  many 
years  before  the  public  (almost 'sixty)  have  dem¬ 
onstrated  them,  while  the  number  sold  (over 
76,000)  proves  its  great  popularity.  It  has 
every  point  to  recommend  it  to  the  prudent 
buyer.  Sold  on  easy  terms  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Send  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

EMERSON  PIANO  CO. 


A  Burglar 
Is  a  Coward 


He  fears  a  sudden  noise  next  to  death.  It  means 
his  capture.  To  scream  or  attack  him  in  your 
house  induces  him  to  murder  you.  But  the  ex¬ 
plosion  of  a  blank  cartridge  at  door  or  window 
terrifies  the  boldest  thief  and  awakens  help.  The 

CANNON-LOCK 

Locks  a  window  shut  or  open  any  distance  for  ventilation 
and  bolts  the  door  securely.  It  bolds  like  a  giant  and  fires 
a  blank  cartridge  when  molested. 

There  is  neither  trouble  or  danger 
inusingit.  It  is  absolutely  harm¬ 
less  even  for  children  to  play  with 
when  loaded,  yet  a  thousand  times 
more  protection  than  a  revolver. 

Timid  women  feel  doubly  safe  at 
home,  and  travelers  use  them  in 
hotels.  Made  of  steel — resembles 
a  fountain  pen — shoots  a  blank  car¬ 
tridge  (23  caliber)— will  last  a  life¬ 
time. 

Price  So  cents.  But  if  you  order 
two  from  this  ad  we  will  send 
one  extra,  making  three  Can- 
!  non-Locks  for  $1,  and  refund 


120  Boylston  St., 


BOSTON.  MASS. 


00\»^\.\  S\X^ 


ARXISTIC 
•  O  ivi  E  S  •’ 


CriAIVER  S 


“THE  COTTAGE-BUILDER” 

GIvnltMWBluiMMitkl;— SaBal.Mpyl0&  •I.OOgM' 

jw  «Uk  ny  tw.  Skw  kMki,  w  g  I  .Sa  wUk  S08.a(«.  kMk 

32  Brick  City  Houses,  25c  32  Hsoias,  $1000  to  21200,  ZSc 
M  rrtBO  Cottages,  .  Z5c  32  lontea,  31200  to  $1500, 25c 
32  DouUo  Hossaa,  .25c  32  Houses,  $2000  to  $3000, 25c 
64  Irtistie  Ckorekei,  25c  32  School  Hoosaa,  .  .  95c 
HERBERT  C.  CHIVERS,  3S2  WilawrliU,  SI.  Lsab 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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DENT’S 

Toothache 


Gum 


Will  Stop  that  Toothache. 

lu  a^lkation  gives  relief  instantly.  Not  a  chewing 
gum.  Should  be  carried  for  emergencies.  Re  sure  to 
get  Dwnt^a  :  avoid  useless  and  cheap  imitations.  All 


get  Dwnra  :  avoia  usei 
druggists  or  by  rtuil  isc. 


Ca,  Detroit,  fUcli. 


Vernon  Acs<len>y  and  Sanatotlum 

With  a  view  of  increasing  public  interest  in  the  useful  and 
profitable  science  of  Psychratism,  Prof.  Vernon  proposes  to 
present  to  anyone  sending  him  their  naiiK  and  address 

A  FREE  COPY 

OF  HIS  MOST  INTERESTING  WORK 

"  *P^ychic  f^henomena 

of  the  Twentieth  Century** 

Dealing  as  it  does  with  every  phase  of  mental  phenomeia 
as  shown  in  all  the  various  fields  of  ancient  and  modem  re¬ 
search,  this  hundred-page  book  will  be  read  with  the  greatest 
interest.  Immediately  upon  receipt  of  your  request,  a  free  copy 
of  this  book  wrill  be  sent  yon  postpaid.  Simply  send  name  and 
address  to 

Vernon  Academy  of  Mental  Science. 
1000  Saat  AveMC  Kockester,  >.  T. 


ALLEN’S  FOOT-EASE 

■n  8HAKE  INTO  YOCR  8HOES  < 

Allan’s  Foot— Ease,  m  ^wvrdrr  Tor  thr 
NfnP  fret.  It  cuss  psinlu!,  swollen,  amsrtini! 

nervous  feet,  and  inatantlj  takes  tbs  stirs 
outof  oorassnd  bnuons.  ft’n  thr  great 
yJr  W\  ret  enurnrt  diaenvery  nf  thr  age. 
Nk  /  yi  Mskas  Ugbt-fiUing  u  new  shoes  feel  ea.) 

It  is  s  oartsin  enrs  for  ingrowiiig  nail-. 
Ul*'  Jn  swesting.oalloaasad  hot,  tired,  aeuw  fee' 
Kl  have  ovu  n,0pll  testimonials.  TK  t 

IT  TO-DAV,  Mdbjsll  Dmggista  and 
A  1m  BhnsStoce^S&o.  Do  ant  arrrpt  aa  iaii- 
tatioa.  Sent  by  awil  for  Ko.  in  stamps. 

(1  ^  W  ITDPP  triad  PACKAGE 

W  r  nBK  asa toy  mail. 

V'  MOTHER  GRAT’H  HWEET 

M,  W  POwbER^  tbs  bast  tnadieine  fur  Fe- 
._  .  veriah.  Sickly  OhildrsD.  Sold  by  Dmggist- 

•HMl.WMRart  sverywhat^Trisl  Pseksse  FREKT^Ad 

gadCoadoftr  draas.  ALLEN  S.  OLMSTED,  La  Roy.  R.  Y. 


PROF.  ALBERT  VERNON 

the  ijeat  master  and  exponent  of 

PSYCHRATISM 

recently  appeared  before  a  committee  of  the  New  York  Legisla¬ 
ture  wrhom  he  convinced  of  the  genuineness  and  high  educa- 
doiial  value  of  his  science.  He  has  since  been  in  receipt  of  the 
highest  endorsements  from  various  legislators  and  stale  officiala, 
among  whom  are  Hon.  W,  W.  Cocks,  serutor  sd  district;  Hon. 
Winslow  Mead,  chief  clerk  department  of  Public  works;  Hon. 
W.  L.  Parkhurst,  state  commissioner  of  luiucy;  Hon.  James 
T.  Rogers,  member  of  assembly,  ist  district;  Hoa.  James  E. 
Smith,  member  15th  district,  and  Hon.  James  K.  Apgu, 
assemblyirun  3d  district.  The  latter,  writing  under  date  of 
April  23,  iqoi,  says: 

“  You  are  at  liberty  to  say  that  I  expected  to  prove  your 
theories  wrong  and  your  science  a  farce,  but  am  now  fully  con¬ 
vinced  that  you  are  an  expert  in  occultism  and  that  what  you 
call  ‘  Psychratism '  is  bound  to  take  its  place  anuing  the  Imning 
sciences  of  the  day.” 


FOOT  TROUBLES 


BUNIONS 

CORNS 

OR 

ANY 

OTHER 

TROUBLE 

til 


ARE 
YOUR 
fEET 
SORE 
AND 
ISFIGUR 
2  e  i 


ALLISONS 

CORN  ERASER 


THE  FOOT 
POLISHER 
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TheMothers'Friend^ 

SHIRT  WAisTS  FOR  BOYS 


RstnemhfT  the  name,  •*  The  Mothem’  Krlend.** 
Tl)e  sUndnrd  shirt  waist  lor  nearly  20  years. 
Always  the  most  stylish.  Always  the  newest  patlerna. 
Always  the  best  wearing. 

Every  Mothers’  Friend  shirt  waist  hasoiiradjustablebelt 
with  riveted  buttons— that  ia  removed  before  washing. 

EVERT  Mothers*  FRiens  AR  AnVeeJw* 

PRICE,  hde.  TO  »!.&•,  LACNPEREP. 
Remrmb^  the  tremtlne 

“MOTHERS'  FRIEND" 

shirt  waists  are  never  sold  without  this 
label. 


Addrrsi  ISAAC  SCHNBBa'S  SON  &  CO., 

Mothers*  Frieud  Shirt  Waist  Factory, 

135th  Street  aad  W'illow  Aveaue,  New  York  Qty 


Direct  from  the  Factory  Grand  Rapida, 
Home  nf  Original  Fumitura 

The  Japanese  Book  Castle 

\/ni^at,  ^rtijtic  and  Omamuntal 

Made  of  Quarter 
Sawed  Oak.  Highest 
grade  of  Hand  Polish 
and  Piano  Finish. 
Artistically  designed 
and  solidly  con¬ 
structed. 

Factory  Price,  $6.00 
Store  Price,  $10.00 

We  Express 
charges  East  of  the 
Mississippi,  North  of 
Tennessee  andNorth 
Carolina;  other 
ptiints  equalized. 
Write  for  catalogue 
B-3. 

Haf\d  Finish  Furniture  Company, 

Grand  R.aplds,  Mlchltfa.n 


Now  We  Have  It! 

A  PERFECT  SOCARE  STEAM  COOKER 
WITH  DOORS.  Don't  nhs  It.  meal  cooked 
orer  one  burner.  Wonderful  tayiag  of  fuel  and  labor. 
Get  It  for  your  home  aad  summer  cottage.  Write  for 
circulars.  Special  rate  for  tea  days.  Used  on  any 
kind  of  store.  AfiBNTS  WAimD.  fyo  to  $40  a  week 
can  be  made.  Now  Is  the  time  to  s^  cookers. 

OHIO  STEAM  COOKER  CO. 

S7  OntoHe  Balldlac  TOLEDO,  OHIO 


/  M  AVON 
fj/  SALAD 
/  SPOON 


Ask 

Your  V 
Dealer  ' 


to  show  you  some  of  the  newest 
Bpoona,  Forks,  Knives  and  Fancy 
Serving  Piecee,  stamped  with  the  well- 
known  trademark 

:jM7  ROGERS  Bros: 

Purchase  a  few  pieces,  add  others  at 
your  convenience,  and  you  will  be  sur¬ 
prised  how  easily  and  quickly  your 
table  will  be  supplied  with  all  the  nec¬ 
essary  articles  in  the  best  grade  of  sil¬ 
ver  plate.  Make  sure  they  bear  the 
complete  trademark  “  1847  Rogers 
Bros.,"  which  insures  **,Vift>er  Mate  that 
Wear*"  and  the  genuine  Rogers  goods 
for  over  half  a  century  the  standard  of 
quality.  Bend  for  catalogue  No.  6x  G. 

MERIDEN  BRITANNIA  CO 

.  (International  SUver  Cu.,  SuoomorJ  ^ 

ha  Meriden,  Conn. 


&eRK5HIRk 

INOiVlDUAc 
FISM  FC 


BERKSHIRE 
.  INOlViOUAL 

knife 


Please  mention  Everybody’i  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiien. 
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Willis'  Home  C\ire  Ca^-nnot  Fa^il. 


It  Mak«s  Man  Look  LIko  Mon«  Fool  LIko  Mon,  Act  Liko  Mon* 

To  prove  that  this  it  true  I  will  gladly  send*  in  plain  wrapper,  a  large  sample  treat* 
ment,  sufficient  to  test  its  wonderful  merit,  free  of  all  espense  to  those  who  write  me  in 
^ood  faith.  To  cured  by  my  cure  means  to  be  cured  forever.  To  show  bow  harmless 


An  Unpualkled  Record, 

iOO  Per  Cent.  ^ _ _ 

p  A  Tt  is.  and  how  easily  it  acts’",  it  IS  only  necessary  to  take  a  few  doses  one  day,  at  home,  at 

ViAim  to  OCay  k,*urdO«  srork,  an>'where,  no  one  will  know  you  are  taking  anything  but  ordinary  medicine.  A 
— j  wonderful  change  in  the  patient  will  be  noticed  at  once ;  the  nerves  become  steady,  the 
appetite  aood,  and  refreshing  sleep  ensues.  It  will  surprise  and  delight  you.  Its 
magic  influence  drives  the  almbolic  poison  from  the  system  and  destroys  ml  desire 
for  strong  drink. 


LIQUOR  DRINKERS  CURED 


Easily,  Miely.  abflolately*  with  no  Iom  of  tInM,  and  at  very  small  azpanae. 

I  have  thousands  of  grateful  letters  from  wives,  sisters  and  children  of  those  who  have  taken  in\  Host, 
Cure.  Many  of  the  writers  of  these  letters  knowing  that  I  hold  all  correspondence  sacredly  confide  tut. 
unless  instructed  to  the  contrar)’.  have  insisted  that  I  use  their  letters  to  convince  sufferers  from  1  iquor 
Drii  king  that  there  is  hope  for  inem,  that  they  can  be  cured.  Some  of  these  letters  1  will  send  you  :|  yos 
desire  it. 

kememler,  I  don't  want  one  cent  of  your  money  unless  I  can  prove  to  your  entire  satisfaction  tkat  my 
'  Home  Cure  is  a  genuine  boon  to  those  who  need  it,  and  until  you  feel  justified,  from  the  convincing  e\  dence 
I  will  send  you,  in  placing  your  confidence  in  me  and  my  cure.  Can  any  offer  be  fairer?  Write  Today 
far  the  free  trial  treatmeat*  and  address  plainly, 

PARKER  WILLIS.  )29  Pike  Building.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 


ThltELEGAIITWateh$3il2 


watch  and 

s  CHAIN  C.O.D.»3.TB.j5~* 

K*  CAM  WMUfill);  ««CrSVM.  *MM  «1*4  SM 

nai  tmrn  *rt.  atus  vltk  tkkly j  ewWd  ■wmiat  ssd 
AM  ruimsw*4  s  — m*>  tetkMfttr;  vltk  toM  OeM 
•hala  fbr  Udtoa  «e  vmI  eksla  fcr  Oestt. 
yes  **esl  W  ssy  $14.09  GOIJ> 

[S  riLLID  WATCH  Wamaled  flO  TBAR8 
fsj  tka  •fwtfa.ta  sad  It  !•  yoen.  Oar 

lo  year  esanata*  Mat  via  gaAvsML.  Ifaatlm 
r  vsat  0«ati*  ar  IwdiM'  ilaa.  Addiwt 

H.rABUB*fO.,H)8.  nQalacy8t.,CnCA90. 


Internal  Cleanliness 


MEANS 

PERFECT 

HEALTH. 


The  dm  Bm  Lm  Cascade 
Treatment  Insures 
both. 


This  wonderful  treatment  U  in  snccMsful  use  by 
_  ■  •  ■  »  150,000  people.  It  ia  endorsed  and  preacribed  by 

eminent  physicUns.  An  abundance  of  letters  from  grateful  people  bear  wit¬ 
ness  to  its  astonishing  merit.  Its  value  cannot  be  demonstrated  here,  therefore 
we  ask  to  send  you,  with  our  compliments,  a  book  of  facts.  It  tells  the  rt^l 
aeCTets  of  how  to  acquire  health  and  maintain  it  srithont  the  use  of  drugs.  We 
will  also  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  Hospitals,  Health  Sorieties,  Pbvsi> 
mans  and  prominent  people  that  have  used  and  highly  recommend 

THE  J.  B.  E.  CASCADE  TREATMENT, 
Addreu  Tyrrellt  Hygienic  Imt  Dept  11  C  1562  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FREE 

Up  is 
Date  I9GI 
Catalop! 
of 

Natchn 
It  LOfllSt 
Pricis. 


To  all  who  suffer  from  SPINAL  DEFORBITIES 

85  per  cent  cheaper  thu  the  old  methods.  loo  par  cent  better.  Weighs  ounces 
where  others  weigh  pounds.  For  men  Women  tnd  Children;  none  too  young,  nonetoo  old 
to  be  relieved.  We  offertbe  only  Scientific  Appiitnee  everinvented  for  the  relief  nod  cure 
of  this  unsightly  condition;  cured  the  inventor  Mr.  P.  B.  Sheldon,  of  curvnture  of  the 
spine  of  THIRTY  YEARS  standing. 

Throw  away  the  cumbersome  and  costly  plaster-of  parts  and  sole-leather  jackets. 

Our  appiitnee  is  light  in  weight,  durable  and  conforms  to  the  body  as  not  to  ei  idence 
that  a  support  it  worn.  It  is  constructed  on  strictly  scientific  anstomicsl  principles,  and  is 
truly  a  godsend  to  alisnfferert  from  spinal  troubles,  male  or  female.  W’e  also  make  Scien 
tific  Appliances  fbrprotmdin|  abdomen,  weak  back,  stooping  sbonlders.  Send  for  free 
booklet  and  letters  from  physicians,  phydcsl  instructors,  and  those  who  know  from  experi* 
ence  of  our  wonderful  applisnees.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

W'rite  to-day  for  measurement  blank.  Don't  wait. 


Bteambora,  K.  T..  Febrvarr  f.  1901.  After  havlnf  von  the  plaster-oT-parlsJaekets.  t  eaa  truth* 
fully  say  your  applisBce  U  far  more  romfettable  to  wear.  Iteorrceis  carvature  qniteasvell  and  fits 
the  body  so  perfectly  that  no  one  would  suspect  1  was  wearing  one.  Too  have  my  life-long  grailtode 
and  well  wishes,  Toora  truly,  Ida  Blood. 

1V>  plaalfr  of*pnHs  Jashoi  ahsev  moBtlsnod  wvlghod  81-4  Iha.  lha  Thll#  Bnrt  Appltaase  put  an  In  Ha 
plan  weighed  17  onnees  a  dlfferensa  of  osar  1  poaada. 

PHILO  BURT  HFQ.  CO.,  31  Fourth  at..  JAHESTOWN,  N.  Y. 


DIAMONDS-WATCHES 


Sold  on  easy  payments,  91  *#0  a  week  and 
upwards.  (fOods  delivered  t»n  first  jiayment. 
All  siies.  styles,  designs  and  makes.  fi'AT- 
ALINilrK  FREE,  explains  our  plan. 
Kor  particulars  address  Department  iij. 

THE  WALKER.EDMUND  CO. 


126  5tate  Street, 


CHICAOO,  ILL. 


DIAMONDS 


and  wirnm  mld  oh  tone  tiik  eM  baht 

kATMITS.  Oood.  dellTcred  on  flrvt  pay¬ 
ment.  A  tlM.OOO  .toek  to  aelect  from. 
Bverythlng  flr.t  cUm;  tS  year*  a  teweler 
and  It  yean  a  mall  order  advertieer  with  a  national  reputation  for 
Low  Prloea  and  Square  Dealinir.  AT  UTTU  BOOKUT  telle  all  about 
different  rradee  of  Watohee  and  Diamonds,  how  to  detect  Imitations 
It*e  Free.  Send  for  It. 

A.  C.  ROEBUCK*  1130  Schiller  Bldge,  CHICAGO. 


gni  V  APsDstswwHoffthhssnAHshoPmi 
■Lv^lshMsssrriNst.  AaksMswlMhtsrruUhn 
w  bMs  Wkhksn,  my  sslsr,  a  BsttRofM 
mAABss  •rPmaMod  BmatOsrfc  m  ktekmup.ln 
Phl^WgMvsi  and  lygMiiui  f«c  pMfctwdac  Us 
kWm  Otsmrmhhl^BaiAIMtavTrtak.OarsfW 
IImM  U«*  a  amsItyaaffsIsphMs.MsaclmUs  i 
papwysamvUlaAdraaadlvUlputlal 
8  ahmvyQ01JlUUi^8UiarNs,aaaM7lMii1 
M  sf  Pla7a,l^  Vrhka  ^  wmtslsM 


Please  meotioo  Everybody*s  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertisera. 
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PROTECTION  FROM 


MOTHS 


CARTERS  INK 


Holds  as  much  as  trunk 
Hooks  inside  to  hang 
garments  on. 

No  pasting  required. 

Sizes  of  Bags : 


AN  OLD  BOOKKEEPER  IS  DISCRIMINATINa 
Better  take  his  advice  and  use  Cabtbb’s. 
Send  tot  Booklet,  “  Inklings  ” — FKEE. 
THE  CARTER’S  INK  CO..  BOSTON.  MASS. 


Accident-Proof 

Crib. 


BECAUSE 

they  are  made  of 
the  FINEST  PEN  \ 

ST'kkl  and  as  /' 
PERFECT  AS 
SKILL  CAN  V  1 
MAKE  THEM. 

SELECT  A  PEN  from  a^'s. 
sample  card  for  correspondents — 
12  pens,  different  patterns,  will 
be  lent  for  6  cents  in  stamps. 


protects  the  child  from  accident  when  alone.  It  doeethe 
work  of  a  maid  hy  day  and  eorroa  as  an  annex  to  the 
mother’s  bed  at  ni'rht.  The  sidoa  may  be  raised  or  lowered 
atwill.  The  spindles  are  butt  inches  apart.  Theheadand 
toot  44  Inches  hieh  and  the  sides  22  inches  above  the  hiRb- 
grade  woven  wire  spring.  These  dimenskms  are  absolute 
proof  against  accidenis  and  you  will  find  them  only  in  the 
Foster  Ideal f'rlb.  Thecrihs  are  finished  in  while  or 
colors.  Enterprising  dealers  sell  them.  If  vonrsdont  we 
will  supply  yon  direct  In  either  case  send  for  our  tree 
booklet "  wide  Atcake  Facte  About  Sleep." 

FOSTER  HROS.  MFO.  CO.,  lOO  Hiwiid  St,  Utica,  N.  T. 

Mhv.  of  Famous  Foster  Ideal  Springs,  the  •*  Ideal  l.ine  ‘  of 
Iron  Beds,  Cribs,  Divans,  etc. 


J49  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Please  iiientioo  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  aovertiacis. 
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NERVE-FORCE 


is  s  Rome  Remedy  ;  a  noble  UNGUENT  for 
estemsl  application.  It  U  founded  upon  the 
principle  that  Suffering,  Premature  Decline 
and  Premature  Death  are  the  direct,  and 
indirect,  results  of 

DORMANT  CIRCULATION; 

that  rescue  can  only  be  assured  by  its  re-establishment  by  directly  charging  the  control¬ 
ling  battery-cells  with  an  element  laaltatlng  the  nerre  force  prepared  for  that 
purpose  hy  Nature.  This  imitatire  element  is  our  faithful  NERVS-PORCB.andlt  will 
positively  re-establish  the  most  sluggish  CIRCULATION  to  normal.  It  has  won  for  us 
many  Gold  Medals  for  life-saving  in  the  past  twenty  years.  We  do  not,  however,  advertisi 
it— but  our  NBRVB-FORCB  Journal,  which  explains  its  every  detail.  We  tend  this 
Publication  free.  In  plain  enTelope^  to  as  many  addresses  as  yon  may  send  ns. 

We  appeal  especially  to  the  “chronically  ill”  who  are  wearied  and  discouraged  with 
“stomach  dosing”  as  a  means  of  warfare  against  Disease;  to  sufferers  threatened  with 
cruel  “  operations to  men  and  women  who,  in  spite  of  heroic  efforts  for  cure,  feel  them¬ 
selves  steadily  declining ;  to  men  and  women  who  are  victims  of  sedentary  employment  or 
excessive  “  brain  ezbanstloa,”  and  to  thoee  who  have  been  cast  aside  m  “incurable.”  • 

MR.  and  MRS.  CEO.  A.  CORWIN,  MTS'Mt.  Morris  Cash  telldlag,  NEW  YORK  CITV 


THE  I 

Kola  Plant 

CURES 

ASTHMA 

The  African  Kola 
riant  is  Nature’s 
Positive  Cure  for  Asthma.  In 
the  short  time  since  its  dis¬ 
covery  this  remarkable  botani- 
The  Kola  Plant,  cal  product  has  come  into  uni¬ 
versal  use  in  the  Hospitals  of  Europe  and  America  as  an 
unfailing  Specific  Cure  for  every  form  of  Asthma.  Its 
cures  are  really  marvelous.  Rev.  J.  L.  Combs,  of  Mar- 
tinsburg.  West  Virginia,  writes  to  the  AVw  York  World, 
on  July  23rd,  that  it  cured  him  of  Asthma  of  thirty  years’ 
standing,  and  Mrs.  E.  Johnson,  of  No.  417  Second  St., 
Washington,  1).  C.,  testifies  that  for  years  she  had  to 
sleep  propped  up  in  a  chair,  unable  to  lie  down,  night  or 
day.  The  Kola  Plant  cured  her  at  once.  Mr.  Alfred 
C.  Lewis,  editor  of  the  Farmer  s  Magazine,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  was  also  cured  when  he  could  not  lie  down 
for  fear  of  choking.  Many  other  sufferers,  including 
Rev.  S.  H.  Eisenberg,  Centre  Hall,  Pa.,  and  Rev.  John 
L.  Moore,  Alice,  S.  C.,  give  similar  testimony,  proving 
it  truly  a  wonderful  remedy.  If  you  suffer  from  Asth¬ 
ma  in  any  form,  in  order  to  prove  the  power  of  this  new 
botanical  discovery,  we  will  send  you  one  I  Arge  Case  by 
mail  entirely  free.  All  we  request  in  return  is  that  when 
cured  yourself  you  will  tell  your  neighbors  about  it.  It 
costs  you  absolutely  nothing.  Send  your  address  to 
The  KoU  Importing  Company,  No.  1164  Broadway, 
New  York. 


DRUNKENNESS  CURED! 

PACKAGE  SENT  FREE 


Any  woman  can  cure  her  husband,  ton  or  brother  of  liquor  drinking 
by  secretly  placing  this  remedy  in  his  coffee,  tea  or  food  without  his 
knowledge,  as  the  remedy  is  entirely  odorless  and  tasteless.  Any  good 
and  faithful  woman  can  w  ipe  out  this  fearful  evil  and  permanently  stop 
the  craving  for  liquor,  as  did  Mrs.  R.  L.  Townsend^  Box  13,  Swarti,  La 
For  years  she  prayed  to  her  husband  to  quit  drinking,  but  finally  found 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  with  his  own  free  will,  as  he 
was  an  inveterate  drinker,  and  hearing  of  this  remarkable  cure  she 
determined  to  try  it.  Mrs.  Townsend  sa>'a  that  before  she  gave  her 
husband  half  a  box  of  Milo  Tablets  he  lost  all  desire  for  whisky ;  the 
sight  or  odor  of  whisky  now  makes  him  deathly  tick*  *It  it  surely  a 
•wonderful  discovery  that  cures  a  man  without  hit  knowledge  or  inten¬ 
tion.  Mrs.  Townsend's  word  of  gratitude  is  only  one  of  the  thousands 
in  possession  of  this  company.  Any  one  who  will  tend  their  name  and 
address,  and  4  cents  to  cover  postage,  to  the  Milo  Drug  Co.,  81  Milo 
Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  will  receive  by  mail,  sealed  in  plain  wrapper, 
a  free  package  of  this  wonderful  remMyand  full  instructions  bow  to 
turc  tne  liquor  habit. 


$25  for  a  Name 

PmM  la  U  the  penaa 
ar«41af  aa  aeeeptiUile  ^ 
aasM' feraar  aew  »k|a 

SmmI  before  4al;  1, 

lari.  MeeaMipaB/.  ^ 
laeMaarderfar 
a  :t»r  bax  af  , 

the  faad  1 


perfect 


shin foo«l lea 
pink  liar  made 
of  pure  oils.  But  : 
cosmetic  Op^s  tl._ 
'arKlis  readily  afv 
.  curing  moth,  tan, 
sunburn,  bfoclcheads.  rough 
skin.  I'nexcelled  after  shav- 

Ing.  Price  50c.  by  mail 
locts.  Agents  wanted.  Made 

The  rR.4NK  ARTHI'R  t'O.,  ~ 

Raelae^  WIs.  Refcreacss 

Mfr's  NaL  Bank. 


The  Numsen  Remedy 

(The  Herb  Cure) 

is  aa  Intallible,  Quaranteed  Cure  tor 

Rheumatism 


and  has  been  for  40  years, 
a  1  Bays  a  Full  Treatment.  If  it  fails  in  yonr 

9  I  eWU  case  we  will  give  YOUR  MONEY  BACK  at 
once.  Send  for  it  today.  There  is  no  need  to  suffer 
longer.  We  refer  to  the  1st  National  Bank,  Chicago, 
as  to  oar  financial  standing  and  responsibility. 

THE  NUMSEN  REMEDY.  Clerk  A, 

73?  Vyalnut  Street,  Chicago,  DL 
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miTEIALrOBTHim  DATSio  prove  that  jom  need  the  Brace. 
Write  todaj  for  oar  Hperlal  Trial  OVcr,  prioeeand  illustrated 
ho^,  all  Mailed  free  in  plain,  sealed  envelope.  Addreea 
THE  NATURAL  BODY  BRACE  CO., 
■•ward  a  Saah,  •  Be»  644 ,  Sallna,  KaatM. 


A  Shower  and  Vapor  Bath  hi  One 

i  AT  muc  PBICT  OF  TOWHCH 


The  Perfection  Vapor  and  Shower  Bath  should  be  in  erery  home  for  health  and  com* 
fert.  It  Is  attachable  to  any  foucet  tvithout  flumbing.  Is  always  ready  for  instant 
use  both  as  a  Shower  and  V^apor  Rath  and  re  luires  no  extra  room.  ^ 

No  bath  is  complete  without  a  shower.  It  stimulates  the  blood,  prevents 
one  from  takini;  cold  and  makes  one  more  healthy,  vigorous,  beautiful  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  energy.  A  bath  intkout  a  shtrwfr  it  oniy  ka{/ 
m  bath.  Moreover,  the  Perfection  Bath  is  a  perfect  vapor  l^ath  without 
the  unsatisfactory  results  of  vapor  cabinets.  It  cleanses  the  body  of 
Impurities,  and  helps  to  cure  nervous  dyspepsia,  headache,  sleepless 
ness.  With  it  you  can  take  a  /u//  Turkish  or  Medicated  Batn  in 
your  own  home,  at  a  cost  of  S  eentn*  The  low  price  at  which  it  is 
sold — about  one-quarter  the  price  of  an  ordinary  shower  bath 
alone — makes  it  indispensable  to  health  and  comfort. 

Our  Trial  Offer  i  We  will  ship  it  on  fifteen  days  trial ;  If 
libnot  all  that  we  claim  we  will  return  your  money.  In  any 
esse  write  for  interesting  booklet,  guarantee,  etc.,  and  com* 
plcte  information.  SBNT  FREB.  Reference:  Aiitance  Bank^ 

V.  y.  Ta— ■»  lUili  Tm., 

"  ReAmter.  H.  T. 


SIMPLE 

LIGHT 

COOL 

CLEAN 

DURABLE 


r>'^PERFECT  BODY-BRACEi 

NO  UNDERSTRAP5  no  SH0ULDER5TRAPS 
ONLY  COMFORTABLE  BODY-BRACE  EVER  DEVISED  I 


Permanently  cures  all  ailments  of  more  women  and  ^rls,  caused  by  crowded  ordlft* 
placed  internal  organa,  than  any  other  device.  Hopeless  cases  a  specialty. 

DON’T  GIVE  UPTILL  YOU  HAYETRIED IT-NO  COST  TO  TRY 

'Will  make  you  feel  like  another  person— strong,  healthy  and  yigorous.  Worn  OTer 
undervest  wl>  h  or  without  corset.  The  only  ideal  summer  brac.*e.  Made  of  nickel  silrer. 
▲  siae  for  every  figure.  Cures  weak  women,  preserves  strong  women. 

Two  yrort  Bfo  I  hod  a  very  bod  roll  wbteh  Uft  *4  v«Ak  and  io  frtat  a  tuffnor  that  I  ooold  not  do  aay  hooBework. 
Aflw  woarlag  yourWrfret  Body-Braeo  Ifrol  ilk*  a  oew  vomaa.  I  am  Rtroag  aadablo  to  do  all  mj  work.  Xeaaaoi 
thaak  you  eaouch  for  what  you  have  doao  for  mo  aad  tako  ptat  pkaiuio  la  oomarodiaf  joor  brace. 

March  MRS.  WM.  .NEUIOM,  Alum  Cavo,  ladlaaa. 

FRK£  TR1AI«  OFFER  for  SO  days  to  demonstrate  it  cures.  Money  refunded  if 
not  satisfactory.  Bend  for  free  illustrated  booklet  (sent  In  plain  sealed  envelope).  Tell 
your  trouble  and  our  ^Oulde  to  Health  Dept.**  will  give  good  practical  medical  ^vice 
without  charge.  Correspondence  confldentiaL  Write  now. 

PERFECT  BODY  BRACE  COMPANY.  Box  1202,  Salina.  Kansaa. 


%  NATURAL  BODY  BRACE 


It  I.  Ml  «>tcni.l  bnw.  thM  .apport.  th.  whol.  bodj  and 
bold,  all  th.  iDtarn.l  orsaaa  Id  oomet  poaltion  u  nMore 
want,  tham  and  aa  nothing  olaa  can  do— that  bring,  atrangth 
to  back  and  loin.,  long,  and  abdoman,  oaraa  ailmenta  of  tho 
dIgMtivo  and  genwMivo  organa. 

To  Illustrate  How  It  Peels: 

Pnaa  a  hand  on  the  smnll  of  th.  bMk, 

Sirow  four  riioald.r.  bMk.  pat  th.  oUmt 
and  ondw  th. nbdoBMO  and  lift  it  np. 
What  a  rali.fl  Bj  th.  oa.  at 

th.  Natan)  Body  Bnoe  women  Moon 


CURLS 

WOMEN 


"  CORSET 


COMFORT— phyalonl  and  mental— 
comfort  In  work,  walking  and  any 
axarcim-in  Miy  poaltion— oomfogj 
In  living, 

HEALTH— Iteona  fgmaletroabiM  ii^ 
Bammntiona,  Intnrnal  palna,  laasi- 
tade,  backache.  ImadMh.,  nervon.' 
neaa,  Indigoation,  m.lanclioly  long 
and  othM  diacaaca, 

BEAUTY— It  aaanras  aract  form,  graoM 
fol  oarriago.  abapoly  bnat,  bright 
ayaa,happy  di.poaitlon.takmaway  tho 
WTlnklasUiatoanand  lllncm  bring, 
ipleteennln  ttmlf.reqairing  nomadiclne,invol.- 
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m  IN  GOLD 


A  BONA-FIDE  OFFER 

made  with  but  one  object  in  view, 
that  is,  to  convince  you,  beyond 
even  the  shadow  of  a  doubt,  that  neither  you  or  anyone  else  can 
detect  the  genuine  from  the  Barrios  Diamond  when  placed  side  by 
side.  The  illustration  below  is  an  exact  reproduction  of  twenty- 
two  rings,  twenty-one  of  them  set  with  our  celebrated  Barrios 
Diamond  and  one  set  with  a  pure  first  water  genuine  diamond 
worth  $125.00.  The  artist  who  reproduced  these  rings  did  not 
know  that  there  was  a  genuine  diamond  among  them  and  drew 
them  all  accurately,  true  in  every  detail.  If  the  diamond  had  more 
brilliancy  than  our  Barrios  DiamtMids  it  would  be  shown  on  the 
reproduction.  Examine  the  illustration  carefully,  and  if  you  can 
distinguish  the  genuine  diamond  the  $5000.00  in  gold  is  yours. 

IT  COSTS  YOU  NOTHING  TO  TRY, 


2  3  4  6  6  7  8  9  10  11  12  13  14  15  16  17  18  19  20  21  22 

There  b  a  Kenuine  dkunond  pictured  in  the  Ohistration  above;  if  you  can 
(Sstingubh  n  from  the  Barrios  Diamonds  the  $5000.00  in  b  yours. 

The  above  beautiful  Barrios  Diamonds  set  in  a  good  $^00 
solid  gold  filled  mounting,  warranted  for  twenty  years 

It  f  the  nearest  approach  to  genu- 

DdmOS  l/ldRlOnQS  me  diamonds  ever  discovered. 
They  have  the  fire,  lustre,  life,  colors  and  brilliancy  and  will  stand 
all  the  tests  of  old  mine  stones.  Read  our  guarantee. 

nitawHkttfoo*  KXiarantee  BanM  Miuwii  to  retain  their  brilliancr  forever  and  the 

mountings  to  (rive  satisfaction.  We  will  give  $10,000  to  any  charitable 
institution  if  it  can  bo  shown  that  we  ever  tefnse  to  replace  a  stone  that  does  not  give  satisfaction. 
BarrtoaDlaaNaStwillstandacids,  heat,  alkali,  etc.,  in  fact  they  can  be  washed  and  cleaned  like 
ordinary  diamonds,  and  so  neany  do  they  resemble  them  that  experts  have  been  deceived. 

Purchasers  of  Barrios  Dbmomb  run  no  risk  whatever.  Ail  orders  are  received  with  the  distinct 
understanding  that  if  the  gems  are  not  as  represented  money  will  be  refunded.  In  ordering 
enclose  string  the  size  of  nnger,  for  ring,  and  article  will  be  sent  you  at  once,  postage  prepaid. 

BARRIOS  DIAMOND  CO.,  Dept.  a.  146  State  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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Men's  Negligee  Shirts 

While  men  wear  Nej'ligee  Shirts  in  summer  primarily 
for  comfort,  they  like,  at  the  same  time,  to  appear  neat 
and  well-dressed. 

Wanamaker  Negligee  Shirts  comhine  the  essential 
characteristics  of  hot-weather  comfort  and  style  in  admir¬ 
able  fa.shion.  They  are  cut  full,  in  ample  and  correct  pro¬ 
portions  throughout,  giving  unhamj)orcd,  free  play  to 
every  movement  «)f  the  body. 

Compared  price  for  price,  they  are  better  than  all 
other  Negligee  Shirts  on  the  market,  in  variety  of 
well-chosen  patterns,  carefully  finishe<l  details,  perfection 
of  style  and  tit.  This  is  no  idle  statement,  but  based  on 
minute  investigation. 

We  illustrate  six  popular  types  of  our  splendid  Sum¬ 
mer  Shirts,  at  $1,  $1.50  and  $2.  Descriptions  follow; 

No.  1-$1..  Of  Madras,  with  Ixisoms  plain  or  plaited;  attached  cuffs.  In 
plain  lieht  blue,  dark  blue,  tan,  ereen,  ana  white.  Also  <2  patterns 


O.4.S1.50 


N0.2.JI 


plain  light  blue,  dark  blue,  tan,  green,  and  white.  Also  52  patterns 
in  blue-and'white,  blue-and-red,  tan-and-red,  tan-and-white,  tan-and-black; 
blue,  black  and  white;  oxblood*and-white,  and  lavender-and*black;  and  I8 
combinations  of  black  and  white  stripes.  This  is  the  largest  variety  of 
colors  and  patterns  we  know  of  in  any  dollar  shirt;  and  by  far  the  best 
shirts  there  are  at  a  dollar. 

No.  2-91.  Same  as  No.  i,  hut  with  cuffs  detached. 

No.  3-$l.50.  With  plain  bosoms,  attached  or  detached  cuffs.  Of  imported 
Madras,  in  42  colors  and  color-combinations.  Many  of  these  are  made  in 
our  own  shirt'factory,  which  means  the  finest  of  shirt-making. 

No.  4-$1.50.  Of  imported  Madras,  w  ith  plaited  bosoms  and  attached  cuffs. 
In  42  patterns  and  colors,  including  white. 

Nos.  5  and  6— $2.  The  finest  and  most  complete  line  of  sliirts  we  have  ever 
shown  at  this  price.  All  plaited  bosoms,  with  cuffs  atUche<l.  of  imported 
.Madras.  In  stripes,  in  many  color-combinations. 

John  Wanamaker. 

NEW  YORK 
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The  June  Sale  of 

Another  long  series  of  months  of  preparation 
reaches  its  climax  in  this  June  White  Sale.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  snowy,  dainty,  new  garments  compose  it — 
Muslin  Undergarments  that  are  cut  after  the  newest 
models,  generously-fashioned  and  carefully  made  in 
healthy  environments — sunny,  airy  factories — by 
deft  needleworkers,  finished  and  trimmed  in  tasteful 
manner,  and  at  prices  which,  by  their  extreme  low¬ 
ness,  form  a  distinguishing  feature  of  this  Midsum¬ 
mer  Sale. 

In  every  part  of  the  country,  thousands  of  women 
are  waiting  anxiously  for  news  of  this  event.  Our 
Mail  Order  System  will  serve  them  as  promptly  and 
efficiently  in  Maine  or  California,  as  though  they 
lived  in  New  York. 

Prices  and  descriptions  follow  of  a  few  of  the 
scores  of  styles ; 

DRAWERS 

ISC — Of  muslin  or  cambric ;  plain  hem,  plaits  above.  Only  3  to  a 
customer. 

isc — Of  cambric;  deep  ruffle,  plaited  and  hemstitched  hem. 

3 sc — Of  cambric;  deep  ruffle,  trimmed  with  torchon  lace  and  in¬ 
sertion,  plaits  above. 

soc — Of  nainsook;  ruffle  of  blind  embroidery,  plaits  above, 
soc — Of  cambric '.trimmed  with  lawn  ruffle,  Point-de- Paris  lace  and 
hemstitched  plaits. 

7 SC — Of  nainsook;  trimmed  with  blind  embroidery,  plaits  above. 
Others  up  to  $s. 

Dc  net  omit  to  Uait  Length  desired. 

NIQHTQOWNS 

38c — Of  cambric;  square  neck,  yoke  with  lawn  ruffle  and  two  rows 
of  insertion  and  clusters  of  plaits.  Only  3  to  a  customer, 
soc — Of  cambric;  V  neck,  trimmed  with  lawn  ruffle;  yoke  trimmed 
with  torchon  lace  and  plaits. 

6sc — Of  cambric;  low  neck  and  short  sleeves,  trimmed  with  lawn 
ruffle  and  ribbon. 

7 SC — Of  cambric;  trimmed  with  embroidery  and  insertion;  high 
back  and  square  front. 

8sc — Of  cambric;  trimmed  with  Valenciennes  lace  and  insertion 
and  hemstitched  plaits;  V  neck  and  high  back. 

Si — Of  cambric;  low  neck  and  short  sleeves;  trimmed  with  torchon 
lace,  insertion  and  ribbon. 

Others  up  to  Sio.so. 

Do  mot  omit  to  state  Neck  Measure  desired. 

John  Wanahaker, 
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Undermuslins 

CORSET  COVERS 

Sc — Of  cambric;  V  neck,  trimmed  with  neat  edge;  felled  seams  and 
pearl  buttons.  Only  j  to  a  customer. 

iSc — Of  cambric;  round  neck,  trimmed  with  torchon  lace;  full 
front;  draw-string  at  waist. 

jjc — Of  cambric;  tight-fitting ;  V  neck,  trimmed  with  torchon  lace 
and  hemstitched  plaits. 

i.sc— Of  lawn;  short  length;  draw-string  at  waist;  plaited  and 
hemstitched  front;  neck  and  arm-holes  trimmed  with  hem¬ 
stitched  lawn  ruffle,  finished  with  ribbon. 

50c — Of  nainsook;  round  neck,  trimmed  with  embroidery  and  in¬ 
sertion;  ribbon  run  through. 

50c — Of  nainsook;  round  neck;  trimmed  with  torchon  lace  and 
two  rows  of  insertion  across  bust;  draw-string  at  waist; 
trimmed  with  ribbon. 

Other  styles  up  to  Sj.as 

Do  not  omit  to  state  Bust  Measure  desired. 

CHEMISES 

1 8c — Of  cambric;  round  neck,  trimmed  with  lace.  Only  3  to  a 
customer. 

33c — Of  cambric;  round  neck  and  armholes  trimmed  with  torchon 
Ibce;  cambric  ruffle  on  skirt. 

30c — Ot  muslin;  round  neck  trimmed  with  neat  embroidery;  plaited 
front. 

63c — Of  nainsook;  round  neck  and  armhole  trimmed  with  Uwn 
hemstitched  ruffle. 

83c — Of  nainsook;  round  neck  trimmed  with  neat  insertion  and 
hemstitched  lawn  ruffle  and  ribbon. 

$i — Of  cambric;  round  neck  trimmed  with  torchon  insertion  lace, 
and  ribbon ;  ruffle  on  skirt  trimmed  with  lace  and  insertion. 

Others  up  to  $4.50. 

Do  not  omit  to  state  Bnst  Measure  desired. 

SHORT  PETTICOATS 

23c — of  muslin;  with  cambric  ruffle;  plaits  a^ve. 

35c — Of  cambric;  with  deep  cambric  ruffle,  trimmed  with  torchon 
lace. 

t3o — Of  muslin;  with  deep  lawn  ruffle;  hemstitched  hem. 

30c — Of  cambric;  deep  flounce;  plain  hem,  with  3  hemstitched 
plaits  above. 

73c— Of  cambric;  deep  flounce,  trimmed  with  torchon  lace  and  in¬ 
sertion. 

Others  up  to  S3. 25. 

Do  not  omit  to  state  Length  desired. 

LONG  PETTICOATS 

30c — Of  muslin;  deep  cambric  ruffle;  plain  hem;  i  a  plaits  above. 

73c — Of  cambric;  umbrella  ruffle  of  lawn;  plain  hem,  hemstitched. 

Si — Of  cambric;  deep  flounce,  trimmed  with  lace;  plaits  above. 

Si — of  cambric:  deep  flounce,  trimmed  with  embroidery  and  plaits 
above. 

Si. as — Of  cambric;  deep  flounce  of  lawn;  plain  hem,  hemstitched; 
8  hemstitched  plaits  above. 

$1.73— -Of  cambric;  deep  flounce  of  lawn,  trimmed  with  Point-de- 
Paris  lace,  insertion  and  plaits. 

Others  up  to  Sas. 

Do  not  omit  to  state  Length  desired. 

NEW  YORK 
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In  eleven  beautiful  t>atterns,  from  small,'  neat  designs  Finer  <|uaUty,  in  nine  choice  designs,  70  in,  wide,  $1.25 
to  large,  double-border  patterns;  71  in.  a-ide,  $1  a  yard.  yard.  Also  in  54  in.  width. 

Also  in  .?6  in.,  45  in  ,  54  in.,  and  85  in.  widths.  TABLE-CLOTHS 

TABLE-CLOTHS  70x72  in.,  $2.50;  70x00  in.,  $3.25;  70x10s  in. 

K-4,  (72  X  72  in .)  $2.25;  X-io  (72x0010  .)  $2.75;  $3.75;  8t>  x  loM  in  ,  $5.50. 

8-12,  (72x108  in.)  $3.25  each.  NAPKINS 

napkins  20  in.  s<|uare,  $2.50  dozen;  22  in.  s<|uare,  $3  dozen. 

20  in.  square,  $2  dozen;  22  in.  s<|uare,  $2.50  dozen  ,  24  in.  sijuare,  $3.50  dozen 

24  in.  square,  $3  dozen.  * 

John  WANAMAKER,  New  York 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  y'Hi  write  to  advertisers. 


pROM  the  superb  Wanamaker  stf)ck  of  Linens  we  choose  two  grades  to  act  as  spokes¬ 
men  for  the  re.st.  We  sell  them  by  the  yard,  at  5i  and  $1.25,  and  their  equal  at  the 
prices  cannot  be  found  anywhere  in  America. 

The  mills  at  Dunfermline,  Scotland,  that  make  them  for  us,  sell  them  to  jobbers  at 
the  same  price  as  to  us;  so  you  will  have  to  pay  the  retailer’s  profit  you  save  here,  if  yon 
buy  them  outside  of  our  New  York  and  Philadelphia  stores. 

We’ve  .suggested,  and  obtained,  many  improvements  in  the  making  of  these  linens,  since 
we  first  began  buying  them,  till  today  they’re  practically  perfect.  Rich,  glossy,  heavy,  durabli- 
Damask,  pure  white,  and  in  20  patterns  that  are  our  very  own.  We  sell  such  quantities 
of  them,  that  our  last  two  orders  aggregated  $70,000  worth,  'I'hink  of  it ! 

You  can  buy  these  two  splendid  grades  by  the  yard,  or  in  matching  'I'able-cloths  and 
Napkins,  thus : — 

The  $1  Table-Linens  The  $1.25  TcLble-Linens 


FINE  SCOTCH  LINENS 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


IVf\islirv  SKeets  &  Pillow-Oa^ses 

These  splendid  Ready-made  Bed  Muslins — Sheets  and  Pillow-Cases — form  an  im- 
jHirtant  contribution  to  the  attractive  resources  of  the  June  White  Sale. 

Ordered  by  us  long  ago,  from  a  maker  of  one  of  the  best-known  brands  of  standard 
slu-eting,  and  priced  accordingly — not  at  the  present  advanced  figure,  but  at  those  current 
when  our  orders  were  jdaced.  You  can  get  the  In-nefit  of  our  foresight  as  long  as  these 
generous  lots  htdd  out. 

The  Shifts  are  torn,  not  cut,  ainl  lM>th  Sheets  and  Pillow-Cases  are  neatly  and 
.leeurately  hemmed  and  finished. 

Thesi*  ver>'  low  prices  for  a  standard  grade  you  know  well : 

SHEETS 

Sixqo  in. . S6c 

Sixqq  in . 6ic 

qoxgo  in . 62c 

Qoxqq  in . 68c 

qoxioH  in . 75c 


SHEETS 


■;4Xgo  in . 40c 

54Xgg  in . 4SC 

6jxgo  in . 46c 

6.1  xgg  in . .soc 

72Xgo  in . 51c 

72xgg  in . 55c 


PILLOW-CASES 


42X.16  in . i.w 

42x.<8K  in . 141' 

45x36  in . ise 


PILLOW-CASES 


4.'!838)4  in . 16c 

50X38H  in . 17c 

54838)4  in . igc 


John  Wanamaker,  New  York 
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HANDKERCHIEFS 


The  combined  Wanamaker  Stores  import  more  Handkerchiefs 
(in  money  cost)  than  any  other  house,  wholesale  or  retail,  in  America. 

Of  Plain  Hemstitched  and  Embroidered  Initial  Handkerchiefs  alone 
we  have  just  bought  120,000  dozens — OQC  milUon,  four  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  Handkerchiefs  I  Think  of  it !  Placed  side  by  side,  they 
would  stretch  375  miles — say,  from  New  York  to  Rochester,  from 
Chicago  to  Minneapolis,  or  from  St.  Louis  to  Omaha ! 

And  these  are  just  two  lines.  Our  purchases  of  Fancy  Lace,  Em¬ 
broidered  and  Colored  Handkerchiefs  are  proportionately  large.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  qualities  such  as  we  offer  can’t  be  approached  at 
anything  like  these  prices.  You  see,  we  save  you  the  middlemen’s 
profits. 

Every  Handkerchief  we  sell  is  all-linen,  except  those  of  silk-and- 
linen  and  all-silk. 

Some  interesting  details: 

WOMEN’S  HANDKERCHIEFS 

Plain  While,  Hemstitched — H  in.  hems.  60c  dozen,  8c  each;  H  and  i  in.  hems.  $  I 
dozen,  lOc  each;  all  widths  of  hem,  $1.80  dozen,  I2MC  each  ;  M  in.  hems,  excep¬ 
tional  quality,  $2  dozen,  $1  half-dozen. 

Hemstitched  Initial — Hand-worked  letter. unlaundered,  lOc  each,$l  dozen;  initialin 
embroidered  circle  and  bow-knot.  1 2iie  each ;  floral  desiuns,  s  to  each  half  dozen. 
28c  each,  $1.80  for  6.  Special  designs,  laundered,  in  boxes  of  6, 78c  and  $1.80  box. 

Lace-trimmed  Handkerchiefs  at  I2KC,  28c,  80c,  78c  and  $1  each, 

MEN’S  HANDKERCHIEFS 

'  Plain  White,  Hemstitched — in.  hems,  lOc  each.  $1  dozen;  H  in.aml  i 

in.  hems,  I2HC  each;  K  m.,  H  in.  and  i  in.  hems,  16c  and  28c  each 
Of  ^eer  French  linen,  assorted  hems,  at  80c,  78c,  $1  to  $6.80  each. 

Hemstitched  Initial — Hand-worked  letter,  unlaundered,  1 2%e each ;  script 
'V  letter,  laundered,  6  in  box.  $1.80. 

Silk-and-Linen — French,  in  handsome  designs,  white  and  colors,  7Scand 
$1.80  each. 


John  Wanamaker 

NEW  YORK 


Flcasc  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


DelIgMM  Alltr  Batklif.  A  Lmn  Alter  Sfe«Tte|. 

Bcaatllk*  aid  PiacrrM  the  CM^kxIoa. 

A  nosMn  relief  fur  ntlCELT  HUT,  CHinM  aiKt  STIf. 
BfiU^  ftad  all  aAlctioos  of  the  skin.  Foe  sore,  blistered 
and  sweaty  feH  It  has  do  equal.  Removes  all  odor  of 
IwnplrstioD.  nXJCKS'S  (the  edirlnal),  a  Ktfte  IrtaVr 
tN  pnre,  ptrkapi^  than  worthlm  $ubUitmi€*%  but  fAera 
If  a  reason  for  „  . .  _  ^  ^ 

Sold  evf^where.  or  mailed  for  95  cents.  iSampUfree*'^ 
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Has  more  NEW  FEATURES  than  all  OTHER 
machines  COMBINED. 

RESERVOIR  PEN  RUUNO,  VERTICAL 
PRINTINQ.  TWO  RIBBONS.  nUSIC  RUL¬ 
ING,  INTERCHANOEABLE  KEYBOARD 

Has  Universal  Keyboard,  Visible  Writing,  Portability, 
language  Facilities,  Light  and  Elastic  Touch,  etc. 

Equipped  with  PECK  BOOK-O-TYPE. 

Attachment  becomes  Practical  Booktypewriter  for 
Bound  Volumes. 

Address  ROOM  1705 

273  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


Lm.J 


Kxperience  and  critical  ducemment  add  emphaiis  to 
our  claims  for  the  “  RECREATION  LAUNCH.” 

In  grace  and  beauty  of  design,  in  thoroughness  of  con- 
STuCtion  and  finish,  in  first  cost  and  future  maintenance, 
it  csoels  all  others, 

SbnpItoUy  of  OponMon 


is  another  feature  tlut  will  appeal  to  those  who  buy  for 
Family  use.  There  is  tliat  Safety,  Certainty  and  Security 
to  essential  in  a  pleasure  craft.  Speed,  too,  if  you  want  it. 

Send  so  cents  to  cover  mailing  cost  for  complete  Marine 
F.ngine  and  Launch  Catalogue  "  K.” 


Western  Gas  Engine  Co. 

MISHAWAKA.  IND. 


The  value  of  a  watch  is  not  in  its  cost, 

but  in  its  usefulness. 

The  INOERSOLL  DOLLAR  WATCH  is  just  as 
valuable  as  any  watch  made  because  ac¬ 
curacy  of  its  time-keeping  is  a  certainty. 

Guaranteed  to  keep  accurate  time  for  one 
year,  it’s  good  for  years  with  ordinary  care. 
For  tale  everywhere  or  by  ut  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price.  Seid for  our  book  of  watches.  Ift/rte. 

ROBT.  It.  INOERSOLL  &  BRO. 

DepL  27  67  Cortlaadt  Street.  N.  Y. 


Plcaie  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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HAIR  DESTROVER-BEYARA 

THE  GREAT  SYRIAN  REMEDY  V  ■■  ■  R  ■■  H 


BBVAKA  hM  b««n  In  uniTaranl  on*  tor  jnnm  In  STrin,  Aaln.  wham  oartaln  r»- 
ll«loaa  onatoma  raqulra  tha  hair  to  ba  axttrpatad  (Tom  tba  body.  Bayara  la  pra- 
parad  from  tha  Syrian  tonnolta  by  a  rataran  cbamlat,  and  la  now  oltorod  tor  tba 
raliaf  of  thoaa  In  thla  oonntry  who  am  tronblad  with  anparflnona  hair  on  Baca, 
Naeli.  Anaa.  or  othar  parta  of  tha  body.  In  no  oaaa  doaa  Bayara  prodnoa  mura 
sratuyins  raaolta  than  wham  ararythlnc  alaa  haa  tollad. 

Beyara  is  the  only  snbstltpte  for  Electrol3rsls. 


Tb*  first  psrsoB  from  sscb  oommtmlty  wbo  wrttss  ns  csa  obtsln  FkBB  »  Isrn# 
trsstiss  on  Bupsrfiaoos  Hslr,  snd  s 

Full  Size  Package  of  Beyara  FREE. 

Don't  dalay  In  writing  to  ua.  Ba  tha  flmt  from  your  locality.  Attraettra  Tarma 
to  Apanta.  Ijadlaa  only. 

THR  BRYARA  CO-  Albuy  BalldlBC.  Cla^iBBBtl,  Ohio. 


A  NEW  CURE  FOR 

KIDNEY  and  BLADDER' 

Diseases.  Rheumatism,  etc. 

Disorders  of  the  Kidneys  and  Bladder  cause  Bnitht's 
Disease,  Rheumatism,  Gravel,  Pain  in  the  Back,  Bladder 
Disorders,  difficult  or  too  frequent  pas.sinK  water.  Dropsy, 
etc.  For  these  diseases  a  Positive  Specific  Cure  is  found 
in  a  new  botanical  discovery,  the  wonderful  Kava-Kava 
Shrub,  called  by  botanists,  the  piper  mclhyslicum,  from 
the  GanKcs  River,  East  India.  It  has  the  great  record 
of  i.joo  hospital  cures  in  30  days.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
Kidneys,  and  cures  by  draining  from  the  Blood  the 
(Husonous  Uric  Acid,  Lithates,  etc.,  which  cause  disease. 

Rev.  W.  B.  Moore,  of  Washington.  D.  C.,  testifies  in  the 
Christian  Advocate  that  it  completely  cured  him  of  Rheu¬ 
matism  and  Kidney  and  Bladder  Disease  of  many  years’ 
standing.  Hon.  W.  A.  Spearman,  of  Bartlett,  Tenn., 
ilescribcs  his  terrible  suffering  from  Uric  Acid,  Gravel  and 
Urinary  difficulty,  being  four  months  confined  to  his  bed, 
and  his  complete  cure  by  the  Kava-Kava  Shrub.  Many 
ladies,  including  Mrs.  Sarah  Castle,  of  Poesenkill,  N.  V., 
and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Fegely,  Lancaster,  Ills.,  also  testify  to  its 
wonderful  curative  powers  in  Kidney  and  other  disorders 
jie^uliar  to  wo  nanhood. 

That  you  may  judge  of  the  value  of  this  Great  Discovery 
for  yourself,  we  will  send  you  one  Large  Case  by  mail  Free, 
only  asking  that  when  cured  yourself  you  will  recommend 
it  to  others.  It  is  a  Sure  Specific  and  can  not  fail.  Address, 
The  Church  Kidney  Cure  Company,  503  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York. 


knows 


that  increased  comfort 

oomm  with  locreased  knowledge.  The  savage  does  ' 
not  wear  a  hat— civUlsed  men  hud  It  better  to  do  an. 
Jostso  with  the 

£ 

I*®.  !!!*'*  ***•  Indian— »  purely 

physical  life— no  cares— no  responsIbiUUes  VAI 

—we  would  have  no  need  of  an  O-P-C  suspen-  ■■■ 
wrj.  ItUtnestmale.tbebQrrT.tbeiiooaaslDtf  iH 

bustle  of  modem  iTrio  which  makes  tt  neodMary  |■| 
w  everr  man  to  hare  the  heal  th  and  strengUi—  III 
tbe  sUYlng  qoallUes  which  enable  him  to  with-  1 11 
tax  upon  his  system.  Tbe  O-P-C  I M 
^ji  help  him  as  much  as  any  one  thing  I 

*  modem  Invention  for  modem  life.  I M 
We  authorise  every  dmggist  to  refoiMl  yoof  I H 
mope V  if  you  are  not  satUfled.  ■  ■■ 

Get  the  Blg’ht  Brand.  Should  yon  be  1^1 
w^leto  getO-P-Ofrom  your  druggist,  we  nH 
wll^supply  yon,  postpaid,  upon  receipt  of  IIH 

No-  2  lisl«  nek,  elastic  bands,  fl.OO  |M 
Ne.  3  0-P.C  silk  sack,  elutic  bands,  1.60  1\  I 

“The  Struggle  for  Supremacy”  A\f 

A  booklet  givingthe  reasons  why,  nndertbe  I  \\ 
msh  and  gHnd  of  modem  lif^every  bealtby,  |  \\ 

I  eormal  man  should  wear  an  O^P-CSosnensory  a  s  \\ 
IT  S  FREB-writeforit.  \  V 

BAUER  A  BLACK,  1M-2M  St.,Cldca(a.  U- S.  A  V  \ 


Money 


MADE  OR  SAVED 

Print  Yonr  Own  Cnnin, 
Ac.,  with  a  Is  Press.  Uar^er  size  for 
circulars,  books.  newspapers^sS.  Type 
setting  easy,  printed  rules.  Send  stamps 
for  samples,  catalogue  of  presses,  tsnw, 
paper,  «c..  to  factory. 

Tke  Preea  €•»,  Merl4en*  Onnn. 


Climatx  W.aLshin^ 
ToLblets 

SOMETHING  NEW 
A  Boon  to 

WASHWOMEN 

Saves  rubbing,  wuitens  clothes 
Contains  no  lye,  nor  injurious 
to  hands  or  6nest  fabric. 
Send  10  cents  for  enough  fur 
four  large  washings. 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Connellsville  MfK.  Co.,  Connellsville,  Pa.. 


Better  and  Cheaper  than  Dress  Shields, 
bring  a  cumpleU  gar- 
inent,  always  ready  to 
,.rsr  with  any  dresa. 

IV  only  protector 

ivt  an  be  _ 

worn  with 

Shirt-wel.t. 

without  sew- 

The  aB  I 

iwr- 

pro-  ^ 

tectiou  from  perspiratioa. 

Tk  Besi  ShieU  Icr  bkyde  rUert.  Owpaird 

Vc  I.  i(>nit  measure  aS-yt.  •  .•&  No.  e.  Hu<.t 

>M>.  |.  measure  40-45.  I.«»  No.  4.  Bust 


One  pnir  tae  the  wnrh  nf  elx 

No.  e.  Bust  measure  44*39  i 
No.  4.  Bust  measure  41b  ^  l.XX 


GENTLCMCN  WILL  FIND  | 

Dewey’s  Improved  Acme  Shirt  and  Vest 
and  G>at  Protectors 

\  gloat  convenience  in 
protecting  their  clothing 
from  perspiration  at  any 
time  and  especially  when 
dancing. 

No. ,4.  Ixrl'hest  Me.1s11re.40. 43.  44. 46,  $1.00 
N«.  4  I  ••r  ('best  Measure.  48. 50.  52.  I.tft 

Bauird.  Catakigue  free  Send 
■HNicy  l\  H.  1>.  4>rtler. 

K.  DEWZT,  Manlr..  1395  W.  Monroe  St.,  Chicago,  m. 


Ask  Jor  DEWEY’S  Improlfed 
Acme  Dress  and  Corset  Protector 
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THE 


EOllTABLE 


i  v  Tm 


J  w  ALtXASOkM 

rRLSIOLST 


THE  TWO  GREAT 
AIMS 


of  a  man  s  life  are  -  pro¬ 
tection  for  his  family-  pro¬ 
vision  for  himself. 

Endonment  Assurance 
effects  them  both. 

Here  is  the  result  of  Endow 
ment  poliev  No.247,6l9for 
^5,000  taken  out  20  years 
a^o  at  age  35* 

CASH  $7,556,05 


This  is  a  return  of  all 
premiums  paid  with  $2, 
550.®^  m  addition;to  say 
nothing  of  the  20_years 
life  assurance. 

coupon  bolow  tor  purtt^  ut^rs 
ot  such  a  policy  issued  at  y  our 


THB  EQUITABLE  SOaETY.  Dept.  13 

120  Broadway,  New  York. 

Please  send  me  information  regarding  an 

Endowment  for  5 . if  issued  to 

a  man ......  years  of  age. 


THE  AMERICAN 

LIFF:  INSUR-A  1NC.K  CO 

a  OF  FFKMART  .  IMl. 

INSURES  UP  TO  84 

[  Po//ues  (/uar9nteerrom20%  Fo/OO  % 


Please  mention  Eyerybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 
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SP*mN6 


jCAMCOA 


z  Z  I  ottur  r»ll»M«  »t«wt«  toe  yo«  «o  i 

^  ^  pt^iUlUIULMm  I  HAND  ll>4WUFA*N»0  C 

Constipation 

Cured 

SO  THAT  IT  WU-L  STAY  CURED 

Without  Using  Any  Drugs  or  Medicines. 


MRS.  POTTEk’S 

Walnut  Juice 

HAIR 

Stain 


This  Stain  produces  brautifsl, 
rich  shades  of  brown,  which  riry 
according  to  the  original  color  of  the  hair  and  theamount  of  Suia 
used.  Purely  vegetable.  It  cannot  injure  the  hair,  but  will  restore 
tresses  that  have  been  ruined  by  the  use  of  chemicals  and  dm 
A  p^uliar  and  pleasing  feature  of  this  Stain  is  that  the  Hair 
retains  the  colonng  much  longer  than  by  any  dye  and  is  coo. 
stantly  improving  while  it  is  osed.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
Mailed  to  your  address  on  receipt  of  $i.  Write  for  bmklet. 

Mf.  POTTER.  l64Croton  Bldg..  Ctncinneti.  Ohio 


Blindness 


"Where  can  yon 
find  a  dog  that  will 
touch  IIT” 

— Joeh  BUlIngn. 


"Throw  phyaic  to 
the  dogs." 

—Shakespeare 


RED  CLOVER, 


Constipation  is  the  cause  of  more  ills  than  many  people 
are  aware  of.  Unless  the  intestinal  tube  be  unloaded  once 
or  twice  a  day.  the  fluid  pr^ion  of  the  waste  matter  and 
the  gases,  ptomaines  a  nd  poisons  due  to  putrefactive  changes 
induced  by  the  bodily  heat  and  moisture  are  absorbed,  and 
in  the  blood  carried  throughout  the  body,  cauring,  among 
other  symptoms,  headache,  mental  dullness,  general  de¬ 
pression,  foul  breath,  coated  tongue,  offensive  sweats,  gall¬ 
stones,  pain  in  the  liver  or  gall-bladder;  sallow,  muddy,  or 
pimply  skin;  Bright’s  disease  and  other  kidney  ailments; 
serious  or  frequently  fatal  fevers,  etc.;  while  the  hardened 
remainder  presses  on  abdominal  and  pelvic  tissues,  nerves 
and  organs  causing  displacements,  disturbed  function,  im¬ 
paired  circulation  and  a  long  train  of  acute  and  chronic  ills. 

.\ll  these  ills  are  not  usually  manifest  in  the  same  person 
.at  one  time,  yet  several  of  them  may  be  frequently  found 
associated. 

Stop  using  drugs!  They  only  empty  the  intestinal  tube, 
but  do  not  cure  the  torpid  habit  or  conditions.  There  are 
better  treatments  for  your  relief — methods  by  which  cos¬ 
tiveness  may  be  quickly  and  cheaply  cured,  cured  "  for 
keeps,”  cured  to  stay  cured.  I  have  been  making  a  specialty 
of  treating  constipation  for  over  17  years,  and  a  large  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  me  much  regarding  this  far-reaching 
and  too  much  neglected  disease  that  is  responsible  for  nearly 
one-third  of  the  physical  ills  of  men  and  women.  I  have 
prepared  a  booklet  and  other  literature  about  constipation 
that  I  desire  every  one  to  read.  I  will  send  these  prints  to 
all  who  will  apply  for  them  at  my  own  expense.  Write  for 
this  valuable  but  absolutely  free  information.  Write  now 
while  you  are  thinking  about  it. 

DR.  M.  H.  BERRY, 

Dept.  A.  E.,  Auditorium,  Chicago,  III. 

Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiseil. 


known  to  Quakers  many  years  as  a 
remeslial  acent,  has,  byYankre  push, 
come  to  the  front  as  the  best  remedy 
known  for  f'aarer,  hiall  Ithrasi. 
Rhrasnalinin,  Blood  Poinon,  etc. 
We  ntanuricture  FI  aid  and  Solid  Ex* 
trarts  from  the  BlosnomN.  Send 
for  circular  containing  full  inforntatmi. 

n.  NF.EDIIAM’S  S4INS, 
dlin  Iitler  Orean,  f’hienso.  III. 


Hair  Switch  FREE 

ON  EASY  CONDITIONS 

Remit  6  Ontii  f«r  Peafajr 

Cut  this  ad.  out  and  mail  to  us.  Send  a  small  ^■‘iniplr 
your  hair,  cut  close  to  the  routs.  KO  MtINEYl 

we  will  make  and  send  vdii  by  mail,  postpaid,  a  FIXE 
HI  MAN  HAIR  SWITCH,  an  exact  match,  made  » 
inches  long  from  selected  human  hair,  9^  ounces,  shortsten 
We  will  inclose  in  package  with  switch  sufficient  (.cstaceto 
aetum  it  to  us  tfaet  perfretly  imtliilbetwryt  iffiufiJ 
exactly  as  representeii  and  most  extraordinary  ealiie  and  vt; 
wish  to  keep  it.  eltlier  send  $1.50  ky  mall 
16  darn  mr  TAKR  ORDKRM  FOR  i  NW  ITCHED 
AT  61*66  EACH  among  your  friends  and  send  to  tf 
wttliaat  any  maaay,  we  to  send  the  3  switches  to  ihra 
direct  by  mail,  to  be  paid  for  to  days  after  received  if  }>erfKt!y 
satisfactory,  and  eaa  thea  kas-e  tfce  awitefc 
aeat  yaa  fWa  far  yaar  traable. 

For  all  extra  Shades  Red.  Blonde  and  Cfray,  owinjr  to  w 
extra  cost  to  us  we  are  compelled  to  charge  more  thaa  f « 
ordinary  shades.  The  price  of  the  extra  shades  H  f  ^.75. 

ORDER  A  SWITCH  AT  ONCE  or  uriie  today 
for  Free  Premium  Offer.  Address 

LADIES’  HAIR  EMPORIUM.  Dtfi.  ‘iS,  Chicago 
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EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Standing  Guard 

over  the  interests  of  the  hold 
ers  of  nearly  4,500,000  poli¬ 
cies  is 


The  Prudential 


with  its  varied  Life  Insurance  policies, 
furnishing  the  very  best  protection  to 
men,  women  and  children  of  this  land. 


A  POLICY  I  6ROINARY  OR  INDUSTRIAL 

FOR  YOU  I  $100,000  to  $15. 

Write  for  rates.  Dept,  31 

The  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 

of  America 

JOHN  P.  DRYDEN  HOME  OFFICE 

President  Newark.  N.  J. 


Please  mention  Everybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiscn. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Tra*0eler4^ 

Life  Ii:\s\iracnce  Policy 

U  written  in  simple  form.  Its  exact  meaning  can  be  readily  understood.  It  is  a  straight¬ 
forward  proposition  :  So  much  insurance  for  so  much  money.  Nothing  dependent  upon 
impossible  estimates  and  speculative  dividends.  For  this  reason,  and  benuse  of  judicious 
management,  bl  lower  rate  is  offered  by  66e  TR.AVELCR.S.  for  the  security 
guaranteed,  than  by  ANY  OTHER.  COMPANY. 


An  Accident 
Et'Oery  Hour 
for  57  years 


For  every  hour  in  the  last  37  years,  and  in  50,000  cases 
additional,  BAe  TR.AVELER.S  has  paid  a  claim  for 
injuries  received,  the  total  thus  disbursed  to  the  injured, 
and  those  dependent  on  them,  amounting  to 


^26,616,868 


No  one  is  exempt  from  accident.  You  pay  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  your  own  risk.  Which  can  best  afford  to  carry 
your  risk— you  individually,  or  the  largest  Accident  Company  in  the  world  ? 

: —  AN  AGENT  IN  EVERY  TOWN  .  ■ 

Professional  and  business  men’s  policies  of  the  Preferred  Class  receive  double  benefits 
for  railway,  trolley  and  steamboat  wrecks,  elevators  and  burning  buildings. 


The  Berkeley  Hotel 

Berkeley  and  Boylston  Streets 
BOSTON  j*j» 

Near  Back  Bay  Stations 

European  and  American  Plans 

/V  MODERN  HOTEL,  particularly 
adapted  to  transient  guests.  Elasy 
of  access  to  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
suburbs.  Electric  cars  pass  the  door. 
Cuisine  unexcelled. 

Pecatiarly  Attractive  to  Ladies  Travelliag  Aloae 
JOHN  A.  SHERLOCK 


NIAGARA 


One  of  the  natural  wonders  of  the 
world.  A  charming  plaee  at  any  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  n’ached  from  every 
direc-tion  by  the 

NFW  YORK  CENTRAL  LINES 

A  visit  to  the  Falls  is  an  object 
les.son  in  geography;  an  exhibition  of 
landscapes  that  no  painter  canetjual. 
and  a  glimpse  of  the  latest  develop¬ 
ments  of  the  industrial  world. 


Uiran  ralU,**  will  be  sent  free,  poMpaM,  to  any  a(lilrr>' 
I  rece^  of  a  two^rent  stamp,  by  t»eorKe  H.  Daniels. 


Please  mention  Kverybody't  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertieen. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


^  t00tb  paatr  r0inmmirfb  00 

®hw  ®h0U6ani>^fiiii0ts. 

Irt  25*^  (tl;p  roat  of  a  tube) 
represent  the  ^jremium. 
(Ebepolirg  is  an  (finbomment  mitltaut 
options  as  pou  toil!  rrreitte  tfiesetbtfe  rrtums. 
(at  |irra^rti^it. 

2«f  itSarterin  iteatrogrit. 

31*  tgrent^  atneeleneii. 


25«t  AT  YOUR  DRUGGIST  ( 

WE  WILL  SEND  IT  DIRECT  FOR  25« 

IF  YOUR  DEALER  WILL  NOT  SUPPLY  IT. 


7  A  LUNG  St.. 
NEWARK,  N.J. 


Pteue  meotioo  Everybody’s  Magasioe  when  you  write  to  sdvertiien. 


***  9BIMU  capital. 

oatflti  and  axplktt  Inakniolbou 
ad  a  sarpriainclr  War ooil 

GiiBr3fl^lJ|^B  TEE  FIELD  IS  tABOB 

JgH  mprUInc  tba  rtfvUr  tkaatra 

CBd  Wctara  elreoit,  aWo  lueat 
jSbS?  >a>da  tnChnraha^y^bltetckooU 
^  dfaa  and  <MDaral  Fabll^ 
^  Oatbarinn.  •■r  EstertolnaMst 

f  fWInlf  T  and  qMdal  offar  fnlty  ax  plains  aTarythlnf,  SeaiFrMi 

160  PROJECTIWO  CO.,  225  Dearborn  St,  Dept  1  »ChloQ0 


other  features  as  illus* 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


$1250to$5000rHrnruiii])Hses 

avaparwww  FORHUtUEM-tOTNMEN'a  WOMEI 

All  or  part  time— «t  borne  or  tnvetlDg.  liet  u  atart  ]r*a.  Write  ns  to-dar.  We  want  Ai;i'nu. 
Salesmen  and  Manamrs  In  every  state.  Our  famous  Psuitaa  Water  Htlll— a  wooderful  £ 
vention— greatest  seller  and  money-maker  ever  offered.  Kaarasaaa  drasaad  year  rouniLis 
every  city,  village  and  on  the  farm.  Over  60,000  already  sold.  Everybody  buys— buslne»^  I'les. 
families,  physicians,  druggists,  stores,  etc.  Almost  sells  Itself.  Takes  like  wild-fire  where  slmw^ 
With  It  anyone  can  purify  their  drinking  water  by  distillation— making  it  absolutely  pure  and  >ale! 
Simply  place  it  over  the  kitchen  stove— it  does  the  rest.  Only  Family  Water  Still  ever  ln\>'nted 
that  furnishes  plenty  of  abaalately  ^mra,  arratrd.  delicious,  drinking  water.  Separat>'-  and 
removes  every  impurity  from  the  foulest  water.  Beats  filters.  Impure  Water  kills  thousands  an¬ 
nually;  causes  deadly  typhoid,  malaria  and  other  fevers— gravel,  kidney,  bladder  troubles-  dys¬ 
pepsia,  stomach,  liver,  bowel  troubles,  etc.  DISTILLED  WATER  saves  lives— prevents  foveis, 
sickness,  epidemics,  doctor  blll^  suffering  and  old  age.  Has  cured  thousands  of  chronic  rases, 
flail  t*  write  fbr  KKW  PLAlW  amd  l^PER.  E^RBIS.  Write  us  antway 
lorCatologne,  Testimonials,  etc.  Address,  HARRISON  M’^C  CO.,  583  Harrison  Bldg.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


PRICES  REDUCED  FOR  60  DAYS! 


WATER  RESIRVOIR 


BOILING  water 


PM 


ESSES 


To  Owners  of  OasoUne  Engines, 
AutonoMles,  Launches,  Etc. 


Auto-Sparker 


does  Away  entirely  with  au  sUitin?  and  run 
Bins  batteries,  their  annoyance  anu  expense 


mnw  oanencs.  uwu  unouyanve  anu  cA|Jwn»e. 

Nobelt — noswHch — nobatteries.  Can  be  at* 
UchM  to  any  enwiae  now  usln^  batteries. 
Fuilv  ipiaranteea;  write  for  deacr^lvc 
catalogue. 

nOTSINOER  DEVICE  MFQ.  CO. 
25  Main  Street,  Pendleton,  Ind. 


wmrea.  ii  n  40  in.  lonv, 
V  In.  wide.  47  in.  high. 

rait  ujwkere  m 


ppwvBl  and  only  $18.75  » 
remittaBce  b  lent  wm 
order,  not  otherwise.  We 
have  others  at  factory 
prices.  Ask  for  catalogue 


No.  M9*  CP  Hoosc  Furniture  Catalogue  No.  150. 

B»  ■.  STAFFORD  A  BROm  18-tS  Twa  Bnren  Si.,  CHICAGO 


NEW  GOODS  FOR.  1902 


This  cut  shows  our  camp  bed  which  was  selected  by  the  United  States 
authorities  over  ay  samples  of  cots  and  is  now  the  Standard  Army  C>>t  for 
the  United  States  Government. 

We  manufacture  ma^  new  goods  this  year.  Folding  Camp  Beds,  t'ots, 
Chairs  in  great  variety.  Tables,  Stools,  Stretchers,  Portable  Folding  Hath 
Tubs,  etc.,  etc. 

We  ahaiU  be  glad  to  forward  an  interesting  free  catalogue  on  application. 
We  sell  our  product  through  dealers. 


GOLD  A\EDAL  CAMP  FURNITURE  AULNUFACTURING  CO..  •  •  R 

Pkaae  maatioa  Kvarybody’s  UagaiiiM  when  you  wriu  to  advsrtiaata. 


RAGNE.  WtS..  U.  S.  A 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


There  is  none  other  than  “  THE  MILKY  WAY” 

when  it  comes  to  proper  food  for  infants.  It  is  Nature’s  way,  and  Nature’s  food. 

-  NESTLE*S  FOOD 

has  saved  the  lives  of  and  properly  nourished  th  usands  of  babies  who  have  grown  into 
strong  men  and  women  and  brought  up  their  children  upon  it  in  tum._  It  needs  no 
added  milk  in  preparation,  because  it  is  itself  made  from  the  purest  of  milk  Ithasbeen 
the  most  approved  infants’  food  with  three  generations.  With  Nestle’s  Food  so  univer¬ 
sally  used  and  so  easily  obtained,  why  experiment  with  others? 

Let  au  tend  fern,  free  ef  ckarrt,  a  half-Peund  package  ef  NestU't  Food /or  trial,  and  our  "Book  for 
Tkiteayea  little  aiomt  NeUle'e  Food,bui  a  great  deal  about  the  care  of  babus  and  young  children.  Send  tu  a  postal  card. 

HENRI  NESTLE.  is  W».rren  Street.  NEW  YORK. 


15  WeLiren  Street. 


Plcasa  mention  Lrcrybody’s  Macs  sine  when  you  write  to  advcitiacrs. 


msm/th  mmleh 

SPfimSmPosr 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


m  37  Minutes 


wMt  m  "mloroLE. 

Mr.  Frrtfric  8.  Hart,  •<  Chkan,MirK  **■  amr  rwliietlbe  pkasur. 

iafcto  ywtibintfni  al  tfce  whwl  aitll  I  nt»  a  •Mltefcall*  Mow  Cjdft.  Ike 
l^ata  that  I  taaiUcf  mcI  wartky  ti  aala  art  Ikt  ktfh  favcr  a(  ikt 
Malar.  ttaaMatatal  raaalaf  aak  Ikt  atatral  MrtatU  aad  atafUclit  tl 
Ikt  aiacklae,  AatrUtactal  Ikb  I  will  alalt  Ikal  I  kavt  rlMtalklny. 
twa  Bika  aa  llllaait  raaka  la  flltjr<ttTta  Blaalta.  Mr  ■achitt 
ncthad  tilratrMaailljr  kart  aaatt  aai  waa  la  aa  taak  raatttUa  ai  ikt 
aa<  ai  Ikt  ttayaa  aa  wkta  Hral  rlMta.** 

TkaMItchall  Motor  Bicycla  ■*  an  ideal  pirdmrt  conrei/nn 
oomblnlDRthe  simnlirlty  and  safety  of  an  ordinary  wheel  all  h 
the  power  and  st^ced  of  an  automobile.  Is  spcctslly  adai'ii-d 
forouslneesroenand  physicians.  Maximum  cost  of  operatiiiK 
Is  IOC.  for  W  iiilleii.  Under  absolute  control,  fully  ghamtct  d. 


Bpf^t  and  ttrmu/ 1  kmrrt  along 
nothing  al>ont  me  ever  go*n  wrong. 

WaiTB  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET. 

DEELERS  AND  RIDERB  WRITE  FOR  AaENCV. 

llAVWACTVEKtr  OVLT  BT  WISCONSIN  WHEE 


>  of  owr  faotory 

Onr  famoDt  E3a  Robber- 
Tired  BoESy.  direct  to 
you,  for 


If  cycUoE  doesn’t  agree 
with  you,  it’s  not  the 
■rtsIHet  that’s  to  blame. 
It’s  the  JeHlagI 
A  SaiHk^af  Seat  Pitt 
is  the  remedy.  It  re¬ 
moves  all  the  nr.  Makes 
wheeliiw  a  pleasure  and 
a  harmless,  health-giving 
exercise. 

Priee,  Ol.&O. 

At  all  good  jobt)ers  and  deal¬ 
ers.  or  for  fm  trial  address. 

Jat.l.Saritk&Ca., 

DMralt.  EM. 

Circulars  Free.  I 


50  buys  8  BU66Y 
#£  0^  (with  top  $33.50) 
\  JM  anperior  quality ,  style  and 
durability  Uur  entire  output 
of  two  enormous 
/\  factories  sold  direct 
A,V|B|||gfH|^^KAv^  to  consumers  only. 

PRICES  DEFY 
COMPETITION 

We  mannfactnre  a  full  line  of  Buggies.  Car- 
riagee  and  Harness,  guarantee  everything  we  sell 
and  ship  on  approval.  Money  back  If  not  satisfied. 

Buy  dirtet— ta¥t  dtaltr’s  profits 

Write  Immediately  for  our  rstelogrrie  and 


apeciRl  indnoement,  it  will  interest  yon. 
UNION  BUGGY  Ca  2S8  Sagiaaw  SL.  Peetiac.  Mick. 


ri* 

TTiTf 

Please  mentioa  Eveiybody's  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertiaera. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 
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o  ^  NORTH  WEST  ,  tilll 
NORTHERN  S.S.  Cos  Ships  ^ 

NORTH  LAND 

^  MS)  ^ 


These  magnificent  steamships  upon 
which  a  half-million  dollars  have 
just  been  expended  in  new  furnish¬ 
ings  and  luxurious  accommodations;  will 
open  this  season,  sailing  from  Buffalo  June 
14th  and  from  Chicago  June  i8th,  making 
two  trips  each  week,  stopping  at  Cleve¬ 
land,  Detroit,  Mackinac  Island,  Harbor 
Springs  and  Milwaukee.  A  tour  through 
the  grandest  fresh  water  seas  in  the  world 
in  these  superb  floating  palaces  offers  the 
most  delightful  vacation  trip  in  America. 
Equipment,  cuisine  and  general  service 
not  surpassed  on  any  ships  afloat. 

Leaving  Buffalo  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Leaving  Chicago  Wednesday  and  Saturday.' 

For  full  information  apply  to 
M.  LOWRIE,  General  Passenger  Agent 
406  Prudential  Bldg.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


HOW  TO  BREATHE 

m  HEALTH 

STRENGTH  ENDURANCE. 

The  aim  of  every  system  of  physical  exercise  is  to  invigorate 
and  rebuild  the  internal  organism — the  Lungs,  Heart.  Stom 
ach.  Liver,  Intestines,  etc.  By  intelligently  applied 

BREATHING 

GYMNASTICS 

I  accomplish  this  directly.  My  method  enables  the  weakot 
woman  to  invigorate  her  internal  organs  as  thoroughlv  a 
though  she  po^essed  the  muscles  and  endurance  ofa  her 
cules.  1  first  develop  your  lungs  and  teach  you  how  tu 
breathe  deeply,  causing  an  abundant  su^ly  of  rich  blood  t<> 
flow  through  every  vein  in  the  body.  T/ien  I  develop  yoir 
external  body.  Adopting  any  other  method  is  like  b..*gin- 
ning  at  the  end  and  working  backwards.  /  guaranlei’  uii- 

Sirstionab/e  results.  Let  me  send  you  my  handsomeh 

ustrated book,  “Experience  versus  ExTCriment,"  descriji 
tive  of  my  course  and  methods.  IT’S  FREE. 

_  Notb;  I  publish  •  64-paac  illustrated  book  on  Breathing  and  Ext-r 
dae.  including  a  Chart  of  special  exercises  for  the  development  of  thi 
lungs  and  muscular  system.  It  is  the  most  instructix’e  treatise  ever 
published  on  this  subject  and  is  well  worth  ten  times  the  small  pri>'i 
asked.  Sent  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

P.  von  BOECKMANN.  R.  S. 

1132  Hartford  Building.  Union  Sq..  New  York  City. 


Dr.  Delmer  D.  Richardson’s  Announcement 
with  reference  to  Varicocele  and  its  Cure 


his  action  Dr.  Richardson 
saj-s : 


“  There  are  so  many  unscrupu-  I 
lous  practitioners  who  mislead  ^ 
sick  people  by  so-called  guaran-  .^Twnoirv  J 

tees  that  are  hedged  about  with  w  M 

conditions  which  make  them  of 

no  effect,  that  I  decided  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  my 
patients  absolutely,  I  understand  the  disease  of  VariciHcle 
and  its  reflex  effects  upon  the  nervous  system .  I  have  never 
failed  to  effect  a  cure  in  any  of  the  thousands  of  ca^es 
that  have  been  under  my  professiotuil  care.  I  have  a 
splendid  Sanitarium  equipped  with  every  convenience  and 
facility  that  modem  science  could  suggest  to  aid  me  in  iny 
work,  and  I  have  perfect  confidence  in  my  own  skill.  Wliy 
should  I  hesitate,  if  I  undertake  the  cure  of  a  case,  im 
matter  how  difficult  and  complicated,  to  assume  the  risk  ns 
to  satisfactory  results?  I  believe  this  is  the  right  principle, 
and  I  propose  to  adhere  to  it  throughout  my  entire  pr'<- 
fessional  career.’* 


Dr.  Richardson's  >  success  in  the  special  iicIJ 
of  Pelvic  and  Nervous  diseases  has  been  com¬ 
plete. 


Delmer  D.  Richardson,  M.D. 


Last  month  Dr. 
Delmer  D. 
Richardson 
made  the  following 
statement  as  to  hLs 
ability  to  cure  Vari¬ 
cocele:  ^Sotonfident 
am  /  that  I  can  cure 
every  east  I  under¬ 
take  that  I  do  not  per¬ 
mit  my  patient  to  as¬ 
sume  any  risk  at  all. 
J donotK<anta  dollar 
of  any  man's  money 
until  /  have  given 
value  reeeived  and 
more.  When  you 
leave  my  home,  you 
leave  it  a  cured  man 
and  thats  when  I 
want  my  money." 
In  explanation  of 


DR.  RICHARDSON’S  most  important  monographs  and  lectures  in  book  form,  and  his  profes¬ 
sional  opinion  will  be  sent  free  if  you  describe  your  case  carefully.  Direct  your  request  to 

DELMER  D.  RICHARDSON,  M.D.  126  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 


Pleaae  mention  Everybody's  Ms^ntine  when  yoa  write  to  ndvertlMfm. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


■ 


''The  Fitzsimmons  System  ” 


Robert  FiUsimmoxis 


The  best  and  most  intelligent  method  of 
Physical  Culture  in  the  •world. 


By  the  scientific  application  of  NATURE’S  LAWS  it 
Restores  Health.  corrects  defects  which  occur  in 

the  honun  body ;  Gives  Strength  to  the  waning 
energies  and  insures  Success 


nHAVE  perfected  a  sensible,  modem  s^tem  of  Physical 
Culture,  which  I  teach  by  mail.  It  is  original  and  I  know  it 
to  be  practical.  It  builds  up  the  run-down  man,  averts  nervous 
break-down,  strengthens  the  lungs  and  wards  off  consumption. 
It  permanently  relieves  constipation,  cures  dyspepsia  and  heart 
trouble  and  restores  nervous  force. 

My  iUustrattd  booklet  givts  further  particulart.  Write  for  it  to 

The  Robert  Fitzsimmons  Institute  of  Physical  Culture 

ROBEIT  FITZSIMMONS.  Mractor  u4  Oct.  Mgr.  BENSONHURST,  N.  Y. 


Do  lint  buy  a  riSe  until  you  have 
mfif,.!  into  the  meriu  of  the  HAV- 
AIJK.  which  b  the  TWENTIETH 
(ESTI  KV  ARM. 

Only  lianunerleia,  rejieatinK  rifle  in 

"ATsOLlTTEIiY  SAFE. 
KTKONUEHT  HllOOTER, 

klattent  trajectory, 

,ba  n<  iiest  and  moat  cffecthre  rifle 
unnuf'i'  lured. 

HKIHEST  DEVELOP- 
MENT  OF  SPORTING 
RIFLES. 

Con 'loctcd  to  ihoot  NIX  DIF. 
FEKUNT  CARTRIDfiEN  or 
Quy  I.  uied  at  a  sincle  shot  with- 
mt  tl.c  slifhtest  chance  in  the 
■cclu'  i-im. 

Ad.!>tedforHRI/./.LY  BEARN 
ANI»  It  ARBITH. 

.]i)3  ind  JO-JO  caliber. 

Kvrr  rifle  thoroughly  guaranteed. 
Am.iMed  (irand  Gold  Medal  at 
Paris,  in  competition  with  all  other 
ityles  of  repeating  rifles. 

Write  for  new  illustrated  Catalogue 
No.  1. 

SAVAGE  ARMS  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y.  .  U.  $.  A. 


ALASI 
POOR 
YORICKI 


plfgje  mentioo  Everybody’i  Mai^ne  when  you  write  to  adyertifgif. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


“The  Automatic  Reel  did  it.” 

Caught  by  H.  H.  Fraser,  St.  Johns,  N.  F. 

No  slack  line — 

little  finger  instantly  releases  spring  which 
winds  the  ▲Une  automatically.  This  con¬ 
tinual  pull  prevents  fish  from  dislodg¬ 

ing  hook  from^fcL^^^ his  mouth.  When 
once  hooked, 
your  Reel 

be  made  free-running^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 
for  casting. 

Prizes^^^BI 

For  particulars  ask  ^  ' 

any  sporting  goods  "  Little 
de^r,  or  send  di-  j  ^ 

lect.for^BookletG” 

Tawman  4  Erbe  Mlf.  Co.t 


BE  A  HALEs  HEARTY  MAN 


Not  necessarily  a  Giant  nor  even  an  Athlete,  but  a  man  with  that 
vigor  and  ner\’e  force  Nature  intended  you  to  have.  A  man  who  can 
eom'  with  other  men. 

Possess  Physical  Poise,  back  your  mental  attainments  with  a 
strong  physical  structure.  Meet  the  pressure  of  daily  business  cares 
with  a  clear  mind,  a  strong  body'  and  a  virile  force. 

THE  RAYMOND  METHOD  OF  PHYSICAL  CULTURE 

is  a  system  of  muscle  and  ner%’e  development  without  the  use  of 
apparatus  of  any'  kind.  It  “  Picks  up  ”  diverted  Nature  and  puts  in 
order  the  muscular  and  nerve  organism.  It  strengthens  your  stom¬ 
ach  and  improves  your  appetite  Renews  your  capacity  for  mental 
work.  A  method  that  does  not  overtax  the  heart,  but  produces  a 
heart  action  that  perfects  your  circulation.  A  sure  relief  from  In¬ 
somnia.  Constipation,  Indigestion  and  Liver  troubles.  We  not  only 
say  that  we  can  do  all  this,  but  we  will  do  it,  do  it  for  you,  will  do 
it  promptly  and  to  your  entire  satisfaction.  A  simple  ten  minutes  of  your 
time  daily  in  following  our  instructions  is  all  we  ask.  Each  individual  is 
given  special  attention.  The  entire  method  is  natural  and  consistent.  Our 
system,  with  full  instructions,  complete  for  Five  Dollars,  a  reasonable  price 
for  a  rational  method. 

l(iyinond  Physical  Development  Cow  314  Keller  BIdj..  Louisville,  Kentucky 


On  Trial  Free 


Ererj  experienced  anirler  think*  bo  know*  a  good 
nel  “when  he  eece  It,”  but  be  surel;  knows  It  when  be 
>«««  BCtuallF  Sebed  with  it. 

I  be  Shakespeare  Reel  Is  a  handsome,  band-made, 
quadruple,  halt-casting  reel  (level  winding  or  not,  as  you 
wish).  It  Is  eepeclally  designed  (or  accurate  and  long 
distance  halt-casting  and  It  Is  the  beet  baltosting  reel  in 
Uie  world.  The  metal  used  Is  hard-drawn  brass  and  the 
finest  English  Stubbs  steel— the  best  obtainable.  Pains¬ 
taking  care  la  used  to  secure  perfect  accuracy  In  every 
dtSalL  In  beauty  of  c^lgn  and  simplicity  of  construction 
•  Is  Doequaled.  Its  ea»,  silent  running  suggests  per- 
ptioal  motion,  and  It  Is  fitted  with  the  most  pe^ect  click 
ipd  drag  ever  made.  Words  will  not  describe  Its  beauty, 
M  nsefulness  nor  Its  many  advantages  over  all  other 
■aata  My  reels  and  baits  are  (nr  sale  by  all  flrstclaas 
MHin  bnt  I  want  you  to  see  them  and  try  them  (or  your- 
fiMaad  1  will  send  them  to  you  direct,  express  prepaid, 
nr  a  free  trial  on  your  next  fishing  trip.  Send  yoor 
name  and  address  to-day  t”-  Wm.  Shakespeare  Jr.,  U7 
Shakespeare  Bldg.,  Kalamaioo,  Mich. 


fiMO  la  CUih  saS  PtswsaS  Prlsss  Ikr  rsisH  kilt  isstl^ 
— aaSry  (Tii  ilsi  la  Mss*  fSr  Mggsst  ■aasaaghl. 

Wills  hr  niX  IMPOBIiaTIO  M  FIWB. 


orsMiuor'KJBffe 


Reels  and  BaHe 


Ptcaee  mention  Everybody's  Magaxine  when  you  write  to  advertiseri. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  old  flint-lock  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  invention,  and  so  it  uras;  but  just  compare 
it  with  the  modem  ARMS  of  to-day.  Grandpa  used  to  enjoy  hunting,  but  how  much 
more  pleasure  you  can  have  than  he.  Summer  is  here  uith  all  its  outdoor  sports,  and 
none  is  more  fa.scinating  than  shooting.  You  are,  probably,  going  away  ?  Have  you  a  Reliable 
FIRE-ARM  to  take  along?  We  make 

RIFLES  PISTOLS  SHOTGUNS 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  “  STEVENS.”  Don’t  accept  something  “  just  as  good  and  if  he  will  not  furnish 
them,  send  order  to  us,  and  we  will  ship  (express  prepaid)  upon  receipt  of  price.  Send  for  our  RIFLE  CONTEST 
Booklet.  We  are  offering  $1,000.00  in  100  Cash  Prizes  for  targets  made  with  “  STEVENS  ”  Rifles.  For  10  cents 
in  stamps  we  will  mail  la  official  targets  if  you  will  state  calibre  of  your  rifle.  Our  catalog  is  an  interesting  one. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  &  TOOL  COMPANY, 

No.  425  Main  street, 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Please  mention  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


DO  NOT  CONFUSE  MY  LIFE  METHOD  of  Mental-Physical  Culture  Training  WITH 
ANY  OTHER  SYSTEM.  It  is  entirely  distinct.  Other  methods  develop  the  muscular 
tissue  (“beef”  as  athletes  term  it)  to  the  exclusion  of  vitali^,  and  frequently  to  its  injury 
as  in  the  case  of  the  contortionist.  My  Life  Method,  in  addition  to  creating  a  superb  phy¬ 
sique,  impels  the  entire  being  throuEh  nerve  and  blood  exercise  and  control,  to  thrill  and 
pulsate  with  new  and  permanent  life  force.  It  is  the  one  method  that  does  not  sacrifice  the 
vital  organs.  I  develop  all  the  muscles  systematically,  as  well  as  strengthen  the  stomach, 
heart,  kidneys  and  other  vital  organs.  My  Life  Method  of  Mental-Physical  Culture  Training 
preserves  perfect  health,  lengthens  life,  making  it  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  If  interested 
write  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  forward  you  a  detailed  outline  of  my  method  together  with 
words  of  hearty  endorsement  from  substantial  business  men. 

HENRY  ULLRICH,  1507-1516  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago,  Ilinois 


Constipated  Old  Age 


Isn  t  it  too  bad  that  so  many  people,  when 
they  get  old,  g^t  cranky  and  rickety  and  mean, 
and  don’t  feel  right  towards  themselves  or 
anybody  else;  yet  it  need  not  be  so. 

'  Cucareta  make  me  feel  ao  light-hearted  and  lively,  that 
though  1  have  aeen  three  score  and  three,  a  few  mor<' 
scores  I  yet  may  see.”— James  8.  Hillar,  Villa  Park,  Cal. 

*'I  have  been  nslng  Cascarets  for  some  time  for  constips 
tion,  and  their  greatest  benefit  has  been  to  cure  me  of 
asthma.  1  am  In  my  88th  year  and  bad  been  suffering  with 
asthma  for  years."— T.  M.  White,  Bob  Lee,  Georgia. 

All  old  people’s  muscles  get  weak  and  flabby 
and  it’s  the  same  with  the  muscular  walls  of 
their  intestines  as  with  the  muscles  of  their 
arms.  When  the  bowels  g;row  weak,  the  old 
folks  get  constipated,  bilious,  sick,  helples.s, 
irritable,  and  that’s  the  chief  cause  of  their 
death .  Old  folks  should  take  Cascarets  Candy 
Cathartic  bowel  tonic,  keep  their  liver  lively, 
their  l^wels  regular  and  strong,  and  live  to  be 
a  hundred. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Art 
and  Science  of 
Photography 

are  exemplified  by  the  work  of 
Premo  Cameras — instruments  in¬ 
corporating  all  the  important  ideas 
that  have  attended  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  picture  taking. 

In  all  classes  of  work^  from  ar¬ 
tistic  portraiture  to  the  high  tests 
of  speed,  Premo  Cameras  excel 
because  of  their  accurate  adjust¬ 
ments  and  perfect  workman¬ 
ship.  In  price,  they  range 
from  $I  1. 00  to  $250.00  accord¬ 
ing  to  size  and  equipment. 

In  quality, 

PREMO 

CAMERAS 

Are  Allpays  the  Same 

One  of  the  most  efficient  cameras  for 
every-day  use  is  Pony  Premo  No.  4. 
pictured  in  the  center  circle.  It  pos¬ 
sesses  in  compact  form  every  requisite 
for  the  best  results  with  either  plates 
or  films.  The  price  is  but  $20.00. 
A  camera  that  will  last  a  life  time, 
and  always  be  a  source  of  satisfaction. 

Aik  yoar  dealer  to  ikow  you  Pony  Premo  No.  4. 
or  fend  at  once  for  the  new  Premo  Book.  FREE. 

Department  T.  ROCHESTER  OPTICAL  CO.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


i 
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EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


Start  Right 

Bnr  a  dry  ptate  camera,  Irt  ns  mail  spa  f^ie 
Hammer's  new  48-pa8o  book,  “A  Short  Talk  oo 
Neffatise  Makinc,”  cootaioin^  saluable  fomititas 
and  tables;  also  pertinent  points  on  deseloi>niic 
then  insist  on 


m 


The  Truth 

of  the  above  axiom  is  exem¬ 
plified  eveiy  day  by  the  fact 
that  a  good  photographer  will 
not  use  a  poor  lens.  Thous¬ 
ands  of  good  photographers 
use  Tumer-Reich  Anastigmat 
lenses,  which  is  sufficient 
evidence  that  they  are  what 
we  claim  them  to  be, — 
Anastigmats  free  from  optical 
errors,  possessing  speed,  cov¬ 
ering  power  and  definition, 
equally  suitable  for  the  most 
rapid  instantaneous  expsures 
or  indoor  work  of  all  kinds. 
Working  aperture  F:7.5. 

A  Korona  Camera 

and  one  of  these  lenses 
makes  an  incomparable  com¬ 
bination. 

S$nd  for  Catalogut. 

GUNDUCH  OPTICAL  CO. 

RocbMtcr.  New  York. 


At  Home  by  the  even¬ 
ing  lamp,  by  gaslight, 
or  by  daylight  if  you 
-wish,  print  making  is 
easy  v^th 

Velox 

Develops  in  a  few 
seconds,  requires  no 
dark  room  and  renders 
beautifully  soft,  plati¬ 
num-like  effects. 

NEPERA  CHEMICAL  CO. 
firr  »k  Nopork  Pork, 

bymUdtmkrt.  N.  Y. 
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Please  meotion  Everybody’s  Magazine  when  you  write  to  advertisers. 


Pocket  Poco 


Pictures 

Worth  Framing 

arc  made  with  the  Pocket  Poco.  the  smalictt  complete 
camera  ever  conitractcd.  Weighs  but  17  ounces.  Mea¬ 
sures  \%  inches  thick.  4^  inches  wide.  5%  inches  high. 
Makes  a  perfect  picture  a  4H*  Not  merely  a  snap¬ 
shot  camera,  but  a  thoroughly  equipped  instrument, 
allowing  the  worker  the  widest  latitude  in  every 
branch  of  artistic  photography.  The  ' 


ROCHESTER  CAMERA  AND  SUPPLY  COMPANY, 
102  Poco  Street,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 


is  fitted  with  a  rapid  rectilinear  lent  and  iris  dia¬ 
phragm  I  an  automatic  shutter;  a  7-ineh  bel¬ 
lows;  a  ground  glass  for  accurate  focusing  |  a 
Price,  Complete.  S9.00.  perfect  finder  for  snap-shot  work ;  an  actuated 
spring-back  for  the  use  of  PLATES  OR  FILMS.  See  it  at  the 
dealer’s,  or  tend  for  book  describing  full  line  of  Pocot  for  1902. 


b  TO  \0 
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Dmt  8ir*- 

1  hmva  mad  oa*  of  jcnx  FoaaUia 
Pmw  aliio*  BTT.  It  la  aUJl  ia  ■ood 
ordar  aad  aarrieaabla. 

OBO.  A.  LEE, 
IHSeottSt,. 
OoTiagtoo. 

Kr. 


i4  yoa  tb«  old 
it  poa  oa  oeoooat 
>y  are  iheOILT  Bto* 


mr  «,  W,  S7,  u4  41  years, 
S*od  Feas.  WeMMltattver  1 
Md  ■!««■  of  FouiUtlo  Pens 
every  parpose.  Claaraateed 
aboelate  oatlafaetloa  aad  to 
yeara,  or  yoar  aaoaey  baek  oi 
Frleeo  very  aioderate. 

FIVE  YEAKS. 

JOHN  U.  WALDEN, 
lOP  or  Mbthooir  Ernoorax,  obubob, 

■  —mawT  r»  finannjaA'n 

OnciMBaTi,  O,, : 
^  lUL  JOHN  HOLLAND. 

My  Daar  8ir 


JOHN  HOLLAND’S 
PATENT  ELASTIC  FEEDER. 

The  latest  aad  greatest  Foaatala 
Pea  iatproveaient— la  advaace  of  all 
others.  If  yoar  dealer  woa’t  sapply 
yoa,  RefBse  a  Mabstltate,  aad  yet  the 
oriylaal,  staatped  JOHN  HOLIiANH, 
by  wrltl^  to  us  for  Free  descriptive 
booklet.  No.  y8B>aad  Price  Ust. 

THE  JOHN  HOLLAND  60L0PEH  GO,, 

^  (FjtsHlifctd  1841.) 

127  ud  129  E.  Foorth  St.  CINCINNATI,  0. 


TEETilQNcftfe 


POWERFUL 
;‘l£  NSfS:  • 


POSITIVELY  buch  a  good  Telescope  was  never  sold  for  thb  price  before.  These  telescopes  are  made  by  one  of  the  1ari;>M 
manufacturers  of  Europe:  measure  closed  la  inches  and  open  over  feet,  in  5  sectkms.  They  are  BRA&  BOUND.  BRASS 

^  \  SAFETY  CAP  on  each  end  to  escludedust.  etc.,  wkh  POWERFUL  - - - - - 

LENSES,  scientihcally  ground  and  adjusted.  GUARANTEED  BY  THE  MAKER.  WHAT  A  f'I’STOMRR  MAA’^H  1 
Heretofori  Telescopes  if  tills  sire  have  been  sc4d  for  from  I5.00  to  ««>.  Every  sojourner  ^  ^  ^TV  j  t  ..  . 

in  th^  roiintry  or  at  seaside  resorts  should  certainly  procure  one  of  these  instruments;  ami  1.  W.  Mtmhof  Grand  IslaiM.  La.,  “T*’  *  ^ 


no  fanner  shonld  be  without  one.  Objects  miles  away  are  brought  to  view  with  astonishing  clearness,  ceived  one  of  your  telescopes  the  other  day.  I  c«uM 
Sent  by  mail  or  express,  safely  packed,  prepaid,  for  only  Bfre.  Our  new  caUlogue  of  ^^'atches,  etc.  not  test  k  until  to-day  on  account  of  the  wthcr  1 
sent  with  each  order.  This  Is  a  grand  offer,  and  you  should  n<<  miss  h.  We  WARRANT  each  liegan  on  a  steamboat  miles  off.  then  tried  k  on  a 
Telescope  JUST  AS  REPRESE^NTED  or  money  refunded.  Send  9tc.  by  Registered  l^etter,  cabin  3^^lles  away  and  could  almost  count  the  clap- 
Post>OmM  Money  Order,  Express  Money  Order,  or  Bank  Draft  payable  to  our  order,  or  have  your  boards.  Then  I  went  im  on  the  roof  and  took  upmcits 
storekeeper  ot  newsdealer  order  It  for  you.  jnd  cabins  In  Bav.at  a  distance  ^5«6mlle%. 

^  I  then  turned  h  on  Fort  IJvinntone,  4^  miles  away. 

Excelsior  Importing  Company,  DepU  E  H,  296  Broadway,  Hew  York  | » c«jd h...  toid. do, to- . pu » te .lor..  ■ 


LAUNCHES 


Steam  and  Sail  Yachts.  Row  Boats.  Canoes.  Our  cata¬ 
log  gives  the  truth  la  detail  about  the  best  boats  built. 
Write  for  It  today.  Address 

R.AC1NC  BOAT  MFC.  CO. 

Bax  •  •  •  •  Kaelne.  WIm 


If  your  fountsun  pen  leaks  or  does  not  give  satisfaction,  you  have  not  the  right  make.  Get  the  “  Keystone.” 
price  li.oo.  Your  money  back  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied.  When  sending  out  of  town  checks  or  drafts 
send  10  cents  additional  for  exchange.  SOPER  A  SIEVEWRIQHT,  89  Fulton  St.,  New  York. 


EVERYBODY’S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


LUXURIOUS 
N  EC  E  S  S ITIES 

Baths  and  Porcelain  En¬ 
ameled  ware  are  luxurious 
in  their  snowy  purity  and 
rich  design,  and  a  ne¬ 
cessity  to  modem  living. 
Their  low  cost  and  dur¬ 
ability  should  be  a  con¬ 
clusive  argument  for  their 
installation  in  every 
home. 


The  fixtures  and  trimmings  tbown  In  tbU  illoMration  coM  approximately  ^2S-oo- 

We  make  many  olbera  at  rariout  pricea,  but  all  of  tbe  6rM  quality.  Every  piece  bean  our 
^’uarantee  label  la  green  and  gold  and  bat  our  initialt  **  S.  S.  M.  Co.”  can  on  tbe  exterior.  Next 
month  we  will  illnnrate  in  tbit  magazine  a  modern  bathroom  to  con  f  iq&oo. 

STANDARD  SANITARY  MFC.  CO„  Box  C.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.. 


name  and  the 
name  of  your  plumber 
will  bring  you  free  our  book 
“  Modern  Bathroom), ” 
containing  many  especially 
designed  interiors  with  sug¬ 
gestions  for  decoration  and 
arrangement  and  giving 
reduced  prices  of  tubs. 


A  _  Y  4*^  PORTABLE 

^tanaai^d.  shower  bath 


STANDARD  SANITARY  MFO.  CO. 

Address  Shower  Dept.  A  PfUabarSt  l*A«i  V.  S.  A. 


Tbe  Portable  Shower  Bath  in  position  over 
Porcelain  Enameled  Tab. 


An  invigorating  and  refresh¬ 
ing  adjunct  to  the  bathroom 
that  gives  all  the  good  features 
of  the  expensive  permanent 
fixtures,  and  which  may  be 
easily  removed. 

A  BOON  TO  THOSE  WHO 
LIVE  IN  RENTED  HOUSES 

The  slipsocket  on  the  supply 
tube  fits  any  regular  water 
faucet. 

No  tools ;  no  trouble. 

Can  be  erected  in  Jive  minutes. 

Price.  Complete, 
with  Rubber  Curtain, 

$15.00. 


Ploaae  mentioa  Everybody’s  Magaxine  when  yon  write  to  ndvertiacn. 


EVERYBODY'S  ADVERTISEMENTS 


PicMc  mcDtioc  Everjrbodx’t  Mapuinc  when  jroa  wnte  to  advcfdtan* 


rORY  SOAP  is  the  children's  soap,  their  friend  and  play¬ 
mate.  They  have  fun  with  it  l^cause  it  floats  and  in 
their  baths  they  enjoy  its  clean,  smooth  lather — as  mild  as 
whipped  cream.  There  is  no  irritation  of  their  tender  skins 
from  Ivory  Soap,  even  when  applied  morning,  noon  and 
night,  or  oftener  if  need  be.  Ivory  Soap— 99^>i«>  per  cent.  pure. 

The  drawing  by  Elixabeth  Shippen  Green,  reproduced  above,  was  awarded  fourth  prise  of  Two  Hundred 
Dollars  In  a  recent  artists*  competition  conducted  by  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co. 


CMECKER  BOARD  PACKAGES 


HC/tLTH 


RAi  jiv'NiJ 

GRlTSf 


DELICIOUS  FOODS 
FOR  SUMMER  WEATHER 


BREAKFAST 


Ralston  Breakfast  Food  is  the  only  cereal  that  forms  an  ideal,  natural  combination  with  fruit.  Nothin);  could  be 
more  delicious,  cooline  and  healthful  for  a  summer  breakfast  than  a  dish  of  Ralston  served  with  fresh  ripe  stiaw- 
berries  and  cream.  Try  it — a  a-lb.  package  costs  only  15  cents  at  your  grocer’s — a  week’s  supply  for  an  average 
family.  Cooks  in  five  minutes. 

Thousands  of  families  are  using  Purina  Health  Flour 

because  the  superiority  of  whole  wheat  flour  over  white  patent  flour  for  summer  use  is  an  acknowledged  fact. 
Purina  Health  Rolls  or  biscuits  (recipes  on  application)  made  from  Purina  Health  Flour  (whole  wheat)  have  a 
delicious  flavor  and  possess  healthful  qualities.  A  small  12-lb.  trial  sack  is  sold  by  all  leading  grocers. 

If  you  prefer  other  grains  for  alternate  mornings,  our  assortment  fully  guaranteed  will  please  you.  All  in 
checkerboard  packages; 

Ralston  Breakfast  Food,  Ralston  Barley  Food,  Ralston  Health  Oats, 

Ralston  Hominy  Grits,  Purina  Pankake  Flour,  Purina  Health  Flour. 

The  complete  assortment  of  fresh  cereals,  consistinji:  of  six  varieties,  delivered  for  $t,oo  and  your  grocer’s  name. 


862  Gratiot  St. 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IVhere  Purity  is  Paramount. 


^rOR^'ALL  AT  YOUR  OROCKRS' 
FRESH  ALL  .SUMMER 


*Tis  the  Kodak  Quality. 


.  The  largest  clock  keeps  no  more  perfect  time  than  a  pocket  chronometer ;  the 
^  largest  camera  makes  no  more  perfect  picture  than  a  pocket  Kodak — ’tis  the 
Kodak  quality.  Not  only  does  the  Kodak  go  inside  the  pocket,  but  inside  the 
Kodak  goes  the  film— all  becomes  one  compact,  self-contained  mechanism. 
Kodaks  load  in  daylight— plate  cameras  require  a  dark  room.  Kodak 
•  films,  because  of  the  great  “  latitude  ”  which  they  give  in  exposure,  pro¬ 
duce  better  results  than  glass  plates. 

Kodaks,  $5.00  to  $75.00. 

;  EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Catalogues  free  at  the  dealers  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

{  or  by  mail. 

S4-.00C.00  in  Vrixtj ybr  tha  beat  KodaK  and  Vrotvnia  1*ictara.t. 
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